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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CAPTURE    OP   VIVIANA. 

On  the  morning  after  his  encounter  with  Guy  Fawkes, 
Humphrey  Chetham,  accompanied  by  Martin  Heydocke, 
took  his  way  to  Lambeth  Marsh.  With  a  throbbing  heart 
he  approached  the  miserable  dwelling  he  knew  to  be  in- 
habited by  Viviana,  and  could  scarcely  summon  courage 
to  knock  at  the  door.  His  first  summons  not  being  an- 
swered, he  repeated  it  more  loudly,  and  he  then  perceived 
the  face  of  Father  Oldcorne  at  the  window,  who,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  it  was  a  friend,  admitted  him 
and  his  attendant. 

"  You  were  expected,  my  son,"  said  the  priest,  after  a 
friendly  greeting.  "  Guy  Fawkes  has  prepared  Viviana 
for  your  coming." 

"  Will  she  not  see  me  ?  "  demanded  the  young  merchant, 
uneasily. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Oldcorne.  "  But  I  will  apprise 
her  of  your  arrival.     Be  seated,  my  son." 

He  then  carefully  fastened  the  door,  and  repaired  to 
Viviana's  chamber,  leaving  Chetham  in  that  state  of 
tremor  and  anxiety  which  a  lover,  hoping  to  behold  his 
mistress,  only  knows. 

It  was  some  time  before  Viviana  appeared,  and  the 
young  merchant,  whose  heart  beat  violently  at  the  sound 
of  her  footstep,  was  startled  by  the  alteration  in  her  looks, 
and  the  extreme  coldness  of  her  manner.     Oldcorne  was 
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with  her,  and  motioning  Martin  Heydocke  to  follow  him, 
the  youthful  pair  were  left  alone. 

"  You  desire  to  see  me,  I  am  given  to  understand,  sir," 
observed  Viviana,  in  a  freezing  tone. 

"  I  have  journeyed  to  London  for  that  express  purpose," 
replied  Humphrey  Chetham,  tremulously. 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Viviana, 
in  the  same  repelling  tone  as  before  ;  "  but  I  regret  you 
should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  on  my  account." 

"  To  serve  you  is  happiness,  not  trouble,  Viviana,"  re- 
plied Humphrey  Chetham,  ardently;  "and  I  am  over- 
joyed at  finding  an  opportunity  of  proving  my  devotion." 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  service  I  must  thank  you 
for,"  she  returned. 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  am  warranted  in  thus  intrud- 
ing upon  you,"  replied  Chetham,  greatly  abashed ;  «  but, 
having  learnt  from  my  servant,  Martin  Heydocke,  that 
Doctor  Dee  had  set  out  for  London,  with  the  view  of 
seeking  you  out,  and  withdrawing  you  from  your  present 
associates,  I  was  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
and  to  acquaint  you,  if  possible,  with  his  intentions." 

"  What  you  say  surprises  me,"  replied  Viviana.  "  Doctor 
Dee  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  actions.  Nor 
should  I  obey  him  were  he  to  counsel  me,  as  is  scarcely 
probable,  to  quit  my  companions." 

"  I  know  not  what  connection  there  may  be  between 
you  to  justify  the  interposition  of  his  authority,"  replied 
Chetham  ;  «  neither  did  I  tarry  to  inquire.  But  presum- 
ing from  what  I  heard,  that  he  would  attempt  to  exercise 
some  control  over  you,  I  set  out  at  once,  and,  without  guide 
to  your  retreat,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  it,  was  for- 
tunate enough,  on  the  very  night  of  my  arrival  in  London, 
to  chance  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  who  directed  me  to  you." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  was  the  chilling  answer. 

"I  will  not  avouch,"  pursued  Chetham,  passionately, 
"  that  I  have  not  been  actuated  as  much  by  an  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  see  you  again,  as  by  anxiety  to  apprise  you 
of  Doctor  Dee's  coming.     I  wanted  only  a  slight  excuse 
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to  myself  to  induce  me  to  yield  to  my  inclinations.  Your 
departure  made  me  wretched.  I  thought  I  had  more 
control  over  myself.  But  I  find  I  cannot  live  without 
you." 

"  Alas !  alas ! "  cried  Viviana,  in  a  troubled  tone,  and 
losing  all  her  self-command.  "I  expected  this.  Why 
— why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  my  motive,"  replied  Chetham ;  "  but, 
oh  !  do  not  reproach  me  ! " 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so,"  returned  Viviana,  with  a  look 
of  agony.  "  I  bitterly  reproach  myself  that  I  cannot  meet 
you  as  of  old.  But  I  would  rather — far  rather  have  en- 
countered Doctor  Dee,  had  he  come  hither  resolved  to 
exert  all  his  magical  power  to  force  me  away,  than  have 
met  you." 

"  Have  I  unwittingly  offended  you,  Viviana ! "  asked 
Chetham,  in  astonishment. 
"  Oh  !  no — no — no  !  "    she    replied,    "  you    have    not 

offended  me  ;  but " 

"  But  what?"  he  cried,  anxiously. 
"  I  would  rather  have  died  than  see  you,"  she  answered. 
"  I  will  not    inquire  wherefore,"    rejoined    Chetham, 
"  because  I  too  well  divine  the  cause.     I  am  no  longer 
what  I  was  to  you." 

"  Press  this  matter  no  further,  I  pray  of  you,"  returned 
Viviana,  in  much  confusion,  and  blushing  deeply.  "I 
shall  ever  esteem  you, — ever  feel  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  you.  And  what  matters  it  whether  my  heart  is  es- 
tranged from  you  or  not,  since  I  can  never  wed  you  ?  " 

"  What  matters  it  ?  "  repeated  the  young  merchant,  in 
accents  of  despair, — "  it  matters  much.  DroAvning  love 
will  cling  to  straws.  The  thought  that  I  was  beloved  by 
you,  though  I  could  never  hope  to  possess  your  hand, 
reconciled  me  in  some  degree  to  my  fate.  But  now,"  he 
added,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, — "  now,  my  heart 
is  crushed." 

"Nay,  say  not  so,"  cried  Viviana,  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  emotion.     "  I  do  love  you, — as  a  sister." 
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"  That  is  small  comfort,"  rejoined  Chetham,  bitterly. 
"I  echo  your  own  wish.  Would  we  had  never  met 
again !  I  might,  at  least,  have  deluded  myself  into  the 
belief  that  you  loved  me." 

"It  would  have  been  better  so,"  she  returned.  "I 
would  inflict  pain  on  no  one — far  less  on  you,  whom  I 
regard  so  much,  and  to  whom  I  owe  so  much." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  Viviana,"  rejoined  Chetham. 
"  All  I  desired  was  to  serve  you.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dangers  we  have  shared  together,  I  felt  no  alarm  except 
for  your  sake.  I  have  done  nothing — nothing.  Would  I 
had  died  for  you  !  " 

"  Calm  yourself,  sir,  I  entreat  you,"  she  returned. 

"You  did  love  me  once?"  demanded  Chetham,  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  answered. 

The  young  merchant  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anguish, 
and  a  mournful  pause  ensued,  broken  only  by  his  groans. 

"  Answer  me,  Viviana,"  he  said,  turning  abruptly  upon 
her, — «  answer  me,  and,  in  mercy,  answer  truly, — do  you 
love  another  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,"  she  replied,  becom- 
ing ashy  pale. 

"  YTour  looks  speak  for  you  !  "  he  vociferated,  in  a  ter- 
rible tone, — "  you  do  !  His  name  ? — his  name  ? — that  I 
may  wreak  my  vengeance  upon  him." 

"  Your  violence  terrifies  me,"  returned  Viviana,  with- 
drawing the  hand  he  had  seized.  "  I  must  put  an  end  to 
this  interview." 

"  Pardon  me,  Viviana  !  "  cried  Chetham,  falling  on  his 
knees  before  her — "  in  pity  pardon  me  !  I  am  not  myself. 
I  shall  be  calmer  presently.  But  if  you  knew  the  anguish 
of  the  wound  you  have  inflicted,  you  would  not  add  to  it." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  would  not !  "  she  returned,  motioning 
him  to  rise.  "  And,  if  it  will  lighten  your  suffering,  know 
that  the  love  I  feel  for  another — if  love,  indeed,  it  be, — 
is  as  hopeless  as  your  own.  But  it  is  not  a  love  of  which 
even  you  could  be  jealous.     It  is  a  higher  and  a  holier 
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passion.  It  is  affection  mixed  with  admiration,  and 
purified  from  all  its  grossness.  It  is  more  perhaps,  than  the 
love  of  a  daughter  for  her  father — but  it  is  nothing  more. 
I  shall  never  wed  him  I  love — could  not  if  I  would. 
Nay,  I  would  shun  him,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  the  hour 
will  soon  come  when  the  extent  of  my  affection  must  be 
proved." 

"  This  is  strange  sophistry,"  returned  Chetham  ;  "  and 
you  may  deceive  yourself  by  it,  but  you  cannot  deceive 
me.  You  love  as  all  ardent  natures  do  love.  But  in  what 
way  do  you  mean  to  prove  your  affection  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,"  she  answered. 

"I  can  tell  you  who  is  the  object  of  your  affections! " 
said  Chetham.     "  It  is  Guy  Fawkes." 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,"  replied  Viviana ;  "  he  is." 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  exclaimed  Chetham,  who  appeared 
inexpressibly  relieved  by  the  discovery  he  had  made ;  "  in 
my  passage  across  the  river  with  him  last  night,  our  con- 
versation turned  on  the  one  subject  ever  nearest  my  heart, 
yourself,— and  Guy  Fawkes  not  only  bade  me  not  de- 
spair, but  promised  to  aid  my  suit." 

"  And  he  kept  his  word,"  replied  Viviana,  "  for,  while 
announcing  your  proposed  visit,  he  urged  me  strongly  in 
your  behalf." 

"  Then  he  knows  not  of  your  love  for  him  ?  "  demanded 
Chetham. 

"  He  not  only  knows  it  not,  but  never  shall  know  it 
from  me, — nor  must  he  know  it  from  you,  sir,"  rejoined 
Viviana,  energetically. 

"  Fear  it  not,"  said  Chetham,  sighing.  « It  is  a  secret 
I  shall  carefully  preserve." 

"  And  now  that  you  are  in  possession  of  it,"  she  an- 
swered, "  I  no  longer  feel  your  presence  as  a  restraint. 
Let  me  still  regard  you  as  a  friend." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham,  mournfully  ; 
"  and  as  a  friend  let  me  entreat  you  to  quit  this  place, 
and  abandon  your  present  associates.  I  will  not  seek  to  turn 
your  heart  from  Fawkes — nor  will  I  try  to  regain  the  love 
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I  have  lost.  But  let  me  implore  you  to  pause  ere  you 
irretrievably  mix  yourself  up  with  the  fortunes  of  one  so 
desperate.  I  am  too  well  aware  that  he  is  engaged  in  a 
fearful  plot  against  the  State, — though  I  know  not  its 
precise  nature." 

"  You  will  not  betray  him  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  will  not,  though  he  is  my  rival,"  returned  Chetham. 
"  But  others  may — nay,  perhaps  have  done  so  already." 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect  ? "  demanded  Viviana,  in  the 
greatest  alarm. 

"I  fear  Doctor  Dee,"  replied  the  young  merchant; 
"but  I  know  nothing  certainly.  My  servant,  Martin 
Heydocke,  who  is  in  the  Doctor's  confidence,  intimated  as 
much  to  me,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  journey 
to  town,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  you,  is  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the  conspirators, 
and  delivering  them  to  the  Government." 

"  Is  he  arrived  in  London  ?  "  inquired  Viviana,  eagerly. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  returned  Chetham.  "  I  passed 
him,  four  days  ago,  on  this  side  Leicester,  in  company 
with  Kelley  and  Topcliffe." 

"  If  the  wretch  Topcliffe  was  with  him,  your  con- 
jectures are  too  well  founded,"  she  replied.  "I  must 
warn  Guy  Fawkes  instantly  of  his  danger." 

"  Command  my  services  in  any  way,"  said  Chetham. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,"  cried  Viviana,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  she  betrayed  the  greatest  agitation.  "  I 
dare  not  seek  him  out ; — and  yet,  if  I  do  not,  he  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  must  see  him  at  all 
hazards." 

"  Suffer  me  to  go  with  you,"  implored  Chetham.  "  You 
may  rely  upon  my  secrecy.  And  now  I  have  a  double 
motive  for  desiring  to  preserve  Fawkes." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  truly  noble-hearted  and  generous," 
replied  Viviana;  "and  I  would  fully  confide  in  you. 
But,  if  you  were  to  be  seen  by  the  others,  you  would  be 
certainly  put  to  death.  Not  even  Fawkes  could  save 
you." 
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«  I  will  risk  it,  if  you  desire  it,  and  it  will  save  him? 
replied  the  young  merchant,  devotedly.  "  Nay,  I  will  go 
alone." 

"  That  were  to  insure  your  destruction,"  she  answered. 
"  No — no — it  must  not  be.  I  will  consult  with  Father 
Oldcorne." 

With  this,  she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  in 
a  short  time  with  the  priest. 

"  Father  Oldcorne  is  of  opinion  that  our  friends  must 
be  apprised  of  their  danger,"  she  said.  "And  he  thinks 
it  needful  we  should  both  go  to  their  retreat,  that  no 
hindrance  may  be  offered  to  our  flight,  in  case  such  a 
measure  should  be  resolved  upon." 

"  You  cannot  accompany  us,  my  son,"  added  Oldcorne ; 
"  for  though  I  am  as  fully  assured  of  your  fidelity  as 
Viviana,  and  would  confide  my  life  to  you,  there  are  those 
who  will  not  so  trust  you,  and  who  might  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  removing  you." 

"  Viviana !  "  exclaimed  Chetham,  looking  entreatingly 
at  her. 

"  For  my  sake, — if  not  for  your  own, — do  not  urge  this 
further,"  she  returned.  «  There  are  already  dangers  and 
difficulties  enow  without  adding  to  them.  You  would 
be  safer  amid  a  horde  of  robbers  than  amidst  these 
men." 

"  And  it  is  to  such  persons  you  commit  yourself  ? " 
cried  Chetham,  reproachfully.  "  Oh  !  be  warned  by  me, 
ere  it  is  too  late  !     Abandon  them ! " 

"  It  is  too  late,  already,"  replied  Viviana.  «  The  die  is 
cast." 

"  Then  I  can  only  lament  it,"  returned  Chetham,  sadly. 
"  Suffer  me,  at  least,  to  accompany  you  to  some  place 
near  their  retreat,  that  you  may  summon  me  in  case  of 
need." 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that,  Viviana,"  observed 
Oldcorne;  "provided  Humphrey  Chetham  will  promise 
not  to  follow  us." 

"  Readily,"  replied  the  young  merchant. 
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"  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  him  to  further  risk  on  my 
account,"  said  Viviana.     "  But  be  it  as  you  will." 

It  was  then  agreed,  that  they  should  not  set  out  till 
nightfall,  but  proceed,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  to  Lam- 
beth, where  Humphrey  Chetham  undertook  to  procure  a 
boat  for  their  conveyance  across  the  river. 

The  hour  of  departure  at  length  arrived.  Viviana,  who 
had  withdrawn  to  her  own  room,  appeared  in  her  travel- 
ing habit,  and  was  about  to  set  forth  with  her  companions, 
when  they  were  all  startled  by  a  sudden  and  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  door. 

"  We  are  discovered,"  she  cried.  "  Doctor  Dee  has 
found  out  our  retreat." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  rejoined  Chetham,  drawing  his  sword, 
while  his  example  was  imitated  by  Martin  Heydocke; 
"  they  shall  not  capture  you  while  I  live." 

As  he  spoke,  the  knocking  was  repeated,  and  the  door 
shaken  so  violently  as  to  threaten  to  burst  its  fasten- 
ings. 

"  Extinguish  the  light,"  whispered  Chetham,  "  and  let 
Father  Oldcorne  conceal  himself.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear." 

"  Where  shall  I  fly  ? "  cried  Oldcorne  despairingly. 
"  It  will  be  impossible  to  raise  the  flag,  and  seek  refuge 
in  the  vault." 

"  Fly  to  my  room,"  cried  Viviana.  And  finding  he 
stood  irresolute,  as  if  paralyzed  with  terror,  she  took  his 
arm,  and  dragged  him  away.  The  next  moment  the  door 
was  burst  open  with  a  loud  crash,  and  several  armed 
men,  with  their  swords  drawn,  followed  by  Topcliffe,  and 
another  middle-aged  man,  of  slight  stature,  and  rather 
under-sized,  but  richly  dressed,  and  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  exalted  rank,  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  ! "  cried  Topcliffe,  rushing  up  to 
Chetham,  who  had  planted  himself,  with  Martin  Heydocke, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  King's 
name ! " 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  your  man,  sir,"  cried  Chetham, 
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fiercely.  "  I  have  committed  no  offense.  Lay  a  hand 
upon  me,  at  your  peril !  " 

"How  is  this?"  cried  Topcliffe.  "Humphrey  Chet- 
ham  here ! " 

"  Ay,"  returned  the  young  merchant ;  "  you  have  fallen 
upon  the  wrong  house." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  replied  Topcliffe.  "  I  am  satisfied  from 
your  presence  that  I  am  right.  Where  you  are,  Viviana 
Radcliffe  is  not  far  off.  Throw  down  your  arms.  You 
can  offer  no  resistance  to  my  force,  and  your  zeal  will  not 
benefit  your  friends,  while  it  will  place  your  own  safety 
in  jeopardy." 

But  Chetham  fiercely  refused  compliance,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  further  parley,  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
attack  him,  when  Viviana  opened  a  door  above,  and 
slowly  descended  the  stairs.  At  her  appearance  the 
young  merchant,  seeing  that  further  resistance  would  be 
useless,  sheathed  his  sword,  and  she  passed  between  him 
and  Heydocke,  and  advanced  towards  the  leaders  of  the 
band. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  We  are  come  in  search  of  two  Jesuit  priests,  whom 
we  have  obtained  information  are  hidden  here,"  replied 
Topcliffe  ; — "  as  well  as  of  certain  other  Papists,  disaf- 
fected against  the  State,  for  whose  apprehension  I  hold  a 
warrant." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  search  the  house,"  replied  Viv- 
iana. "  But  there  is  no  one  within  it  except  those  you 
see." 

As  she  said  this,  Chetham,  who  gazed  earnestly  at  her, 
caught  her  eye,  and  from  a  scarcely-perceptible  glance, 
felt  certain  that  the  priest,  through  her  agency,  had  ef- 
fected his  escape.  But  the  soldiers  had  not  waited  for 
her  permission  to  make  the  search.  Rushing  up-stairs 
they  examined  the  different  chambers, — there  were  two 
small  rooms  besides  that  occupied  by  Viviana, — and 
found  several  of  the  priests'  habiliments;  but  though 
they  examined  every  corner  with  the  minutest  attention, 
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sounded  the  walls,  peered  up  the  chimneys,  underneath 
the  bed,  and  into  every  place,  likely  and  unlikely,  they 
could  find  no  other  traces  of  those  they  sought,  and  were 
compelled  to  return  to  their  leader  with  tidings  of  their 
ill  success.  Topcliffe,  with  another  party,  continued  his 
scrutiny  below,  and  discovering  the  movable  flag  in  the 
hearth,  descended  into  the  vault,  where  he  made  certain 
of  discovering  his  prey.  But  no  one  was  there ;  and, 
the  powder  and  arms  having  been  removed,  he  gained 
nothing  by  his  investigations. 

Meanwhile,  his  companion, — and  evidently  from  his 
garb,  and  the  deference  paid  him,  though  he  was  ad- 
dressed by  no  title  which  could  lead  to  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  his  rank,  his  superior, — seated  himself,  and 
put  many  questions  in  a  courteous  but  authoritative  tone 
to  Viviana  respecting  her  residence  in  this  solitary  abode, 
— the  names  of  her  companions, — where  they  were, — and 
upon  what  scheme  they  were  engaged.  To  none  of  these 
questions  would  she  return  an  answer,  and  her  inter- 
rogator, at  last,  losing  patience,  said, 

"I  hold  it  my  duty,  to  inform  you  that  you  will  be 
carried  before  the  Council,  and  if  you  continue  thus  ob- 
stinate, means  will  be  taken — and  those  none  of  the 
gentlest — to  extort  the  truth  from  you." 

"  You  may  apply  the  torture  to  me,"  replied  Viviana, 
firmly,  "  but  it  will  wrest  nothing  from  me." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  replied  the  other ;  "I  only 
trust  you  will  not  compel  me  to  put  my  threat  into  ex- 
ecution." 

At  this  moment  Topcliffe  emerged  from  the  vault, 
and  the  soldiers  returned  from  their  unsuccessful  search 
above. 

"  They  have  escaped  us  now,"  remarked  Topcliffe  to 
his  superior.  "  But  I  will  conceal  a  party  of  men  on  the 
premises,  who  will  be  certain  to  capture  them  on  their 
return." 

Viviana  uttered  an  exclamation  of  irrepressible  uneas- 
iness, which  did  not  escape  her  auditors. 
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"I  am  right,  you  see,"  observed  Topcliffe,  significantly, 
to  his  companion. 

"  You  are  so,"  replied  the  other. 

As  this  was  said,  Viviana  hazarded  a  look  at  Humphrey 
Chetham,  the  meaning  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  com- 
prehend. He  saw  that  she  wished  him  to  make  an  effort 
to  escape,  that  he  might  warn  her  companions,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  consequence,  he  prepared  to  obey  her. 
While  those  around  were  engaged  in  a  last  fruitless 
search,  he  whispered  his  intentions  to  Martin  Heydocke, 
and  only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to  put  them  in 
execution.  It  occurred  sooner  than  he  expected.  Before 
quitting  the  premises,  Topcliffe  determined  to  visit  the 
upper  rooms  himself,  and  he  took  several  of  the  men  with 
him. 

Chetham  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  liberate 
Viviana,  but,  feeling  certain  it  would  be  unsuccessful,  he 
preferred  obeying  her  wishes  to  his  own  inclinations. 
Topcliffe  gone,  he  suddenly  drew  his  sword, — for  neither 
he  nor  Heydocke  had  been  disarmed, — and  rushing  to- 
wards the  door,  struck  down  the  man  next  it,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  servant,  passed  through  it  before  he  could 
be  intercepted.  They  both  then  flew  at  a  swift  pace 
towards  the  marshy  fields,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness  and 
unstable  nature  of  the  ground,  speedily  distanced  their 
pursuers. 

Hearing  the  disturbance  below,  and  guessing  its  cause, 
Topcliffe  immediately  descended.  But  he  was  too  late  ; 
and  though  he  joined  in  the  pursuit,  he  was  baffled  like 
his  attendants.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  returned  to 
the  house  with  an  angry  and  disappointed  look. 

"  He  has  given  us  the  slip,"  he  observed  to  his  superior, 
who  appeared  exceedingly  provoked  by  the  young  mer- 
chant's flight ;     "  But  we  will  soon  have  him  again." 

After  giving  directions  to  his  men  how  to  conceal 
themselves,  Topcliffe  informed  his  companion  that  he 
was  ready  to  attend  him.  Viviana,  who  had  remained 
motionless  and  silent  during  the  foregoing  scene,  was 
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taken  out  of  the  house,  and  conducted  towards  the  creek, 
in  which  lay  a  large  wherry  manned  by  four  rowers. 
She  was  placed  within  it,  and  as  soon  as  his  superior  was 
seated,  Topcliffe  inquired — 

"  Where  will  your  lordship  go  first  ?  " 

"  To  the  Star-Chamber,"  was  the  answer. 

At  this  reply,  in  spite  of  herself,  Viviana  could  not 
repress  a  shudder. 

a  All  is  lost !  "  she  mentally  ejaculated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CELLAR. 


It  was  long  before  the  conspirators  gained  sufficient 
courage  to  recommence  digging  the  mine.  Whenever 
holy  water  was  thrown  upon  the  stones,  the  mysterious 
bell  ceased  tolling,  but  it  presently  began  anew,  and  such 
was  the  appalling  effect  of  the  sound  that  it  completely 
paralyzed  the  listeners.  Prayers  were  said  by  Garnet; 
hymns  sung  by  the  others ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  It 
continued  to  toll  on  with  increased  solemnity,  unless 
checked  by  the  same  potent  application  as  before. 

The  effect  became  speedily  manifest  in  the  altered  looks 
and  demeanor  of  the  conspirators,  and  it  was  evident  that 
if  something  was  not  done  to  arouse  them,  the  enterprise 
would  be  abandoned.  Catesby,  equally  superstitious  with 
his  confederates,  but  having  nerves  more  firmly  strung, 
was  the  first  to  conquer  his  terror.  Crossing  himself,  he 
muttered  a  secret  prayer,  and  snatching  up  a  pickaxe, 
entered  the  cavity,  and  resumed  his  labor. 

The  noise  of  the  heavy  blows  dealt  by  him  against  the 
wall  drowned  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  The  charm  was 
broken.  And,  stimulated  by  his  conduet,  the  others  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  though  the  awful  tolling  con- 
tinued at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  their  operations, 
it  offered  no  further  interruption  to  them. 

Another  and  more  serious  cause  of  anxiety,  however, 
arose.  As  the  work  advanced,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  they  approached  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  water 
began  to  ooze  through  the  sides  of  the  excavation, — at  first, 
slightly,  but  by  degrees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convince 
them  that  their  labor  would  be  entirely  thrown  away. 
Large  portions  of  the  clay,  loosened  by  the  damp,  fell  in 
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upon  them,  nearly  burying  those  nearest  the  tumbling 
muss;  and  the  floor  was  now  in  some  places  more  than  a 
foot  deep  in  water,  clearly  proving  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  the  powder  fit  for  use  in  such  a  spot. 

Catesby  bore  these  untoward  circumstances  with  ill- 
concealed  mortification.  For  a  time,  he  struggled  against 
them  ;  and  though  he  felt  that  it  was  hopeless,  worked  on 
like  a  desperate  military  leader  conducting  a  forlorn  hope 
to  certain  destruction.  At  length,  however,  the  water 
began  to  make  such  incursions  that  he  could  no  longer 
disguise  from  himself  or  his  companions  that  they  were 
contending  against  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  that 
to  proceed  further  would  be  madness.  He,  therefore, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  desisted,  and  throwing  down  his  pick- 
axe, said  it  was  clear  that  Heaven  did  not  approve  their 
design,  and  that  it  must  be  relinquished. 

"  We  ought  to  have  been  warned  by  that  doleful  bell," 
he  observed  in  conclusion.  "  I  now  perceive  its  meaning. 
And  as  I  was  the  first  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
declared  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so  now  I  am  the  first 
to  admit  my  error." 

"  I  cannot  account  for  that  dread  and  mysterious  sound, 
my  son,"  replied  Garnet,  "  and  can  only  attribute  it,  as 
you  do,  to  Divine  interference.  But  whether  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  warning  or  a  guidance,  I  confess  I  am  unable 
to  say." 

"Can  you  longer  doubt,  father,"  returned  Catesby, 
bitterly,  "  when  you  look  at  yon  excavation  ?  It  took  us 
more  than  a  week's  incessant  labor  to  get  through  the 
first  wall ;  and  our  toil  was  no  sooner  lightened  than 
these  fatal  consequences  ensued.  If  we  proceed,  we  shall 
drown  ourselves,  instead  of  blowing  up  our  foes.  And 
even  if  we  should  escape,  were  the  powder  stowed  for  one 
day  in  that  damp  place,  it  would  never  explode.  We  have 
failed,  and  must  take  measures  accordingly." 

"  I  entirely  concur  with  you,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet ; 
"  we  must  abandon  our  present  plan.  But  do  not  let  us 
be  disheartened.    Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  Heaven 
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is    preparing    for  us    a  victory  by  some  unlooked-for 


means." 


"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Catesby,  with  a  look  of  incre- 
dulity. 

As  he  spoke,  an  extraordinary  noise,  like  a  shower  of 
falling  stones,  was  heard  overhead.  And,  coupling  the 
sound  with  their  fears  of  the  encroachment  of  the  damp, 
the  conspirators  glanced  at  each  other  in  dismay,  think- 
ing the  building  was  falling  in  upon  them. 

"  All  blessed  saints  protect  us !  "  cried  Garnet,  as  the 
sound  ceased.     "  What  was  that  ?  " 

But  no  one  was  able  to  account  for  it,  and  each  re- 
garded his  neighbor  with  apprehension.  After  a  short 
interval  of  silence,  the  sound  was  heard  again.  There 
was  then  another  pause — and  again  the  same  rushing 
and  inexplicable  noise. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  cried  Catesby.  "  I  am  so  enfeebled 
by  this  underground  life,  that  trifles  alarm  me.  Are  our 
enemies  pulling  down  the  structure  over  our  heads  ? — 
or  are  they  earthing  us  up  like  vermin  ? "  he  added  to 
Fawkes.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Do  not  expose  yourself,  my  son,"  cried  Garnet.  "  Let 
us  abide  the  result  here." 

"  No,  father,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Having  failed  in  our 
scheme,  what  befalls  me  is  of  little  consequence.  I  will 
go.  If  I  return  not,  you  will  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  receive  Garnet's  benediction, 
he  then  strode  away. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Fawkes  returned,  and  the 
interval  appeared  thrice  its  duration  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conspirators.  When  he  reappeared,  a  smile  sat  upon 
his  countenance,  and  his  looks  instantly  dispelled  the 
alarm  that  had  been  previously  felt. 

"  You  bring  us  good  news,  my  son  ?  "  cried  Garnet. 

" Excellent,  father,"  replied  Fawkes:  "and  you  were 
right  in  saying  that  at  the  very  moment  we  were  indulg- 
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ing  in  misgiving,  Heaven  was  preparing  for  us  a  victory 
by  unforeseen  and  mysterious  means." 

Garnet  raised  his  hands  gratefully  and  reverentially 
upwards.  And  the  other  conspirators  crowded  round 
Fawkes  to  listen  to  his  relation. 

"  The  noise  we  heard,"  he  said,  "  arose  from  a  very 
simple  circumstance, — and  when  you  hear  it,  you  will 
smile  at  your  fears.  But  you  will  not  smile  at  the  result 
to  which  it  has  led.  Exactly  overhead,  it  appears  a 
cellar  is  situated,  belonging  to  a  person  named  Bright, 
and  the  sound  was  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  his 
coals,  which  he  had  been  selling  off." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  cried  Catesby.  "  We  are  indeed  grown 
childish,  to  be  alarmed  by  such  a  cause." 

"It  appears  slight  now  it  is  explained,"  observed 
Keyes,  gravely ;  "  but  how  were  we  to  know  whence  it 
arose  ?  " 

"  True,"  returned  Fawkes ;  "  and  I  will  now  show 
you  how  the  hand  of  Heaven  has  been  manifested  in  the 
matter.  The  noise  which  led  me  to  this  investigation, 
and  which  I  regard  as  a  signal  from  on  high,  brought  me 
to  a  cellar  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  knew  not  existed. 
That  cellar  lies  immediately  beneath  the  House  of  Lords." 

"  Ah  !  I  see ! "  exclaimed  Catesby.  "  You  think  it 
would  form  a  good  depository  for  the  powder." 

"  If  it  had  been  built  for  the  express  purpose,  it  could 
not  be  better,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  It  is  commodious  and 
dry,  and  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  as  you  may  judge, 
when  we  ourselves  have  never  hitherto  noticed  it." 

"  But  what  is  all  this  to  us,  if  we  cannot  use  it  ? " 
returned  Catesby. 

"  We  can  use  it,"  replied  Fawkes.     "  It  is  ours." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  Bright  was  about  to  quit 
the  neighborhood,"  continued  Fawkes,  "and  did  not 
require  the  place  longer,  I  instantly  proposed  to  take  it 
from  him,  and  to  create  no  suspicion,  engaged  it  in  Percy's 
name,  stating  that  he  wanted  it  for  his  own  fuel." 
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"  You  have  done  admirably,"  cried  Catesby,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation.  "  The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  now  be 
entirely  owing  to  you." 

"  Not  to  me,  but  to  the  Providence  that  directed  me," 
replied  Fawkes,  solemnly. 

"Right,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet.  "And  let  this 
teach  us  never  to  despair  again." 

The  next  day,  Percy  having  taken  possession  of  the 
cellar,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  proved,  as  Fawkes 
had  stated,  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Their 
fears  were  now  at  an  end,  and  they  looked  on  the  success 
of  their  project  as  certain.  The  mysterious  bell  no  longer 
tolled,  and  their  sole  remaining  task  was  to  fill  up  the 
excavation  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  damage  from  the 
wet. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  their  next  step  was  to  trans- 
port the  powder  during  the  night  to  the  cellar.  Conceal- 
ing the  barrels  as  before  with  fagots  and  coals,  they 
gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  mere  receptacle  for 
lumber,  by  filling  it  with  old  hampers,  boxes  without  lids, 
broken  bottles,  stone  jars,  and  other  rubbish. 

They  now  began  to  think  of  separating,  and  Fawkes 
expressed  his  intention  of  returning  that  night  to  the 
house  at  Lambeth.  No  intelligence  had  reached  them 
of  Viviana's  captivity,  and  they  supposed  her  still  an  in- 
mate of  the  miserable  dwelling  with  Father  Oldcorne. 

Fawkes  had  often  thought  of  her,  and  with  uneasiness, 
during  his  toilsome  labors ;  but  they  had  so  much  en- 
grossed him  that  her  image  was  banished  almost  as  soon 
as  it  arose.  Now  that  grand  obstacle  was  surmounted, 
and  nothing  was  wanting,  however,  except  a  favorable 
moment  to  strike  the  blow,  he  began  to  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety  respecting  her. 

Still,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  return  to  a 
late  hour,  and  it  was  not  until  near  midnight  that  he 
and  Catesby  ventured  to  their  boat.  As  he  was  about  to 
descend  the  steps,  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  by  some 
one  at  a  little  distance ;  and  the  next  moment,  a  man 
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whom  he  immediately  recognized  as  Humphrey  Chetham, 
rushed  up  to  him. 

"  You  here  again ! "  cried  Fawkes,  angrily,  and  not 
unsuspiciously.     "  Do  you  play  the  spy  upon  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  watched  for  you  for  the  last  ten  nights,"  replied 
Chetham  hastily.  "  I  knew  not  where  you  were.  But  I 
found  your  boat  here,  and  I  hoped  you  would  not  cross 
the  water  in  any  other." 

"  Why  all  this  care  ?  "  demanded  Fawkes.  "  Has  aught 
happened  ? — Is  Viviana  safe  ? — Speak,  man !  do  not  keep 
me  longer  in  suspense  !  " 

"  Alas  ! "  rejoined  Chetham,  she  is  a  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner ! "  ejaculated  Fawkes,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  Then  my  forebodings  were  not  without  cause." 

"  How  has  this  happened  ?  "  cried  Catesby,  who  had 
listened  to  what  was  said  in  silent  wonder. 

Chetham   then    hastily    related   all    that    had  taken 

place. 

"  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  her,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion ;  "  but  I  have  heard  that  she  was  taken  to  the 
Star-Chamber  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, — for  he,  it  ap- 
pears, was  the  companion  of  Topcliffe, — and,  refusing  to 
answer  the  interrogations  of  the  Council,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower,  and,  I  fear,  subjected  to  the  torture." 

"  Tortured  !  "  exclaimed  Fawkes,  horror-stricken  ; 
"  Viviana  tortured !  And  I  have  brought  her  to  this !  Oh, 
God !     Oh,  God  !  " 

"  It  is  indeed  an  agonizing  reflection,"  replied  Humphrey 
Chetham,  in  a  somber  tone,  "  and  enough  to  drive  you 
to  despair.  Her  last  wishes,  expressed  only  in  looks,  for 
she  did  not  dare  to  give  utterance  to  them,  were  that  I 
should  warn  you  not  to  approach  the  house  at  Lambeth, 
your  enemies  being  concealed  within  it.  I  have  now  ful- 
filled them.     Farewell ! " 

And  he  turned  to  depart. 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  Catesby,  arresting  him.  "  Where  is 
Father  Oldcorne  ?  " 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham.     "As  I 
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have   told  you,  Viviana  by  some  means   contrived  his 
escape.     I  have  seen  nothing  of  him." 
■     And,  hurrying  away,  he  was  lost  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  wall. 

"  Is  this  a  troubled  dream,  or  dread  reality  ? "  cried 
Fawkes  to  Catesby. 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  true,"  returned  the  other,  in  a  voice  of 
much  emotion.     "  Poor  Viviana  !  " 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  set  her  free,"  cried 
Fawkes.  "  I  will  purchase  her  liberty  by  delivering  up 
myself." 

"  Your  oath — remember  your  oath  !  "  rejoined  Catesby. 
"  You  may  destroy  yourself,  but  not  your  associates." 

"  True — true,"  replied  Fawkes,distractedly, — "  I  do  re- 
member it.     I  am  sold  to  perdition." 

"  Anger  not  Heaven  by  these  idle  lamentations, — 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  all  is  so  prosperous,"  rejoined 
Catesby. 

"  What !  "  cried  Fawkes,  fiercely,  "  would  you  have  me 
calm,  when  she  who  called  me  father,  and  was  dear  to  me 
as  a  child,  is  taken  from  me  by  these  remorseless  butchers, 
— subjected  to  their  terrible  examinations, — plunged  in 
a  dismal  dungeon, — and  stretched  upon  the  rack, — and 
all  for  me — for  me !  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  think  upon 
it!" 

"  You  must  not  think  upon  it,"  returned  Catesby, — "  at 
least,  not  here.  We  shall  be  observed.  Let  us  return 
to  the  house ;  and  perhaps — though  I  scarcely  dare 
indulge  the  hope — some  plan  may  be  devised  for  her 
liberation." 

With  this,  he  dragged  Fawkes,  who  was  almost  frenzied 
with  anguish,  forcibly  along,  and  they  returned  to  the 
house. 

Nothing  more  was  said  that  night.  Catesby  judged  it 
prudent  to  let  the  first  violence  of  his  friend's  emotion 
expend  itself  before  he  attempted  to  soothe  him ;  and 
when  he  communicated  the  sad  event  to  Garnet,  the  lat- 
ter strongly  approved  the  plan.     Garnet  was  greatly  dis- 
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tressed  at  the  intelligence,  and  his  affliction  was  shared 
by  the  other  conspirators.  No  fears  were  entertained  by 
any  of  them  that  Viviana  would  reveal  aught  of  the  plot, 
but  this  circumstance  only  added  to  their  regrets. 

"  I  will  stake  my  life  for  her  constancy,"  said  Catesby. 

"And  so  will  I,"  returned  Garnet.  "She  will  die  a 
martyr  for  us." 

He  then  proposed  that  they  should  pray  for  her  deliv- 
erance. And  all  instantly  assenting,  they  knelt  down, 
while  Garnet  poured  forth  the  most  earnest  supplications 
to  the  Virgin  in  her  behalf. 

The  next  morning,  Guy  Fawkes  set  forth,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Humphrey  Chetham's  statement  was  correct, 
and  that  Viviana  was  indeed  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He 
repaired  thither,  and  tried  to  ascertain  in  what  part  of 
the  fortress  she  was  confined,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  ad- 
mittance to  her.  But  as  he  could  obtain  no  information 
and  his  inquiries  excited  suspicion,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

Crossing  Tower  Hill  on  his  way  back,  he  turned  to 
glance  at  the  stern  pile  he  had  just  quitted,  and  which  was 
fraught  with  the  most  fearful  interest  to  him,  when  he 
perceived  Chetham  issue  from  the  Bulwark  Gate.  He 
would  have  made  up  to  him ;  but  the  young  merchant, 
who  had  evidently  seen  him,  though  he  looked  sedulously 
another  way,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  was 
quickly  lost  to  view.  Filled  with  the  gloomiest  thoughts, 
Guy  Fawkes  proceeded  to  Westminster,  where  he  arrived 
without  further  adventure  of  any  kind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  day,  as  the  conspirators 
were  conferring  together,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  knock- 
ing at  the  outer  gate ;  and  sending  Bates  to  reconnoiter, 
he  instantly  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  it  was 
Lord  JVIounteagle.  At  the  mention  of  this  name,  Tres- 
ham,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  support  him- 
self. Having  been  allowed  to  go  forth  on  that  day,  the 
visit  of  Lord  Mounteagle  at  this  juncture,  coupled  with 
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the  agitation  it  occasioned  him,  seemed  to  proclaim  him 
guilty  of  treachery  for  the  second  time. 

"  You  have  betrayed  us,  villain !  "  cried  Catesby,  draw- 
ing his  dagger ;  "  but  you  shall  not  escape.  I  will  poniard 
you  on  the  spot." 

"  As  you  hope  for  mercy,  do  not  strike!"  cried  Tres- 
ham.  "  On  my  soul,  I  have  not  seen  Lord  Mounteagle, 
and  know  not,  any  more  than  yourselves,  what  brings  him 
hither.  Put  it  to  the  proof.  Let  him  come  in.  Conceal 
yourselves,  and  you  will  hear  what  passes  between  us." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  interposed  Fawkes.  "  I  will  step  within 
this  closet,  the  door  of  which  shall  remain  ajar.  From  it 
I  can  watch  him  without  being  observed,  and  if  aught 
occurs  to  confirm  our  suspicions,  he  dies." 

"  Bates  shall  station  himself  in  the  passage,  and  stab 
him  if  he  attempts  to  fly,"  added  Catesby.  "  Your  sword, 
sir." 

"  It  is  here,"  replied  Tresham,  delivering  it  to  Catesby, 
who  handed  it  to  Bates.     "  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"Is  Lord  Mounteagle  alone  ?"  inquired  Catesby,  with 
out  noticing  the  question. 

"  He  appears  to  be  so,"  replied  Bates. 

"Admit  him,  then,"  rejoined  Catesby. 

Entering  the  closet  with  Keyes,  he  was  followed  by 
Fawkes,  who  drew  his  dagger,  and  kept  the  door  slightly 
ajar,  while  Garnet  and  the  rest  retired  to  other  hiding- 
places.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  Bates  returned 
with  Lord  Mounteagle,  and,  having  ushered  him  into  the 
room,  took  his  station  in  the  passage,  as  directed  by 
Catesby.  The  room  was  very  dark,  the  shutters  being 
closed,  and  light  only  finding  its  way  through  the  chinks 
in  them ;  and  it  appeared  totally  so  to  Lord  Mounteagle, 
who,  groping  his  way,  stumbled  forward,  and  exclaimed 
in  accents  of  some  alarm, 

"  Where  am  I  ?    Where  is  Mr.  Tresham  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,"  replied  Tresham,  advancing  towards  him. 
"  How  did  your  lordship  find  me  out  ?  "  he  added,  after 
the  customary  salutations  were  exchanged. 
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"  My  servant  saw  you  enter  this  house,"  replied  Mount- 
eagle,  "  and,  knowing  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  waited 
for  some  hours  without,  in  the  expectation  of  your  coming 
forth.  But  as  this  did  not  occur,  he  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  me  on  his  return,  and  I  immediately  came 
in  quest  of  you.  When  I  knocked  at  the  gate,  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  think  of  the  place,  and  began  to  fear  you 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cut-throats ;  and,  now 
that  I  have  gained  admittance,  my  wonder — and  I  may 
add  my  uneasiness — is  not  diminished.  Why  do  you  hide 
yourself  in  this  wretched  place  ?  " 

"  Be  seated,"  replied  Tresham,  placing  a  chair  for  Lord 
Mounteagle,  with  his  back  to  the  closet,  while  he  took  one 
opposite  him,  and  near  a  table,  on  which  some  papers  were 
laid.  "Your  lordship  may  remember,"  he  continued, 
scarcely  knowing  what  answer  to  make  to  the  question, 
"  that  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago,  to  say  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  hatching  among  certain  of  our  party  against 
the  State." 

"  I  have  reason  to  remember  it,"  replied  Mounteagle. 
"  The  letter  was  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
inquiries  instituted  in  consequence.  But,  owing  to  your 
disappearance,  nothing  could  be  elicited.  What  plot  had 
you  discovered  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  Tresham,  who  kept  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  closet,  perceived  the  door  noiselessly  open,  and 
behind  it  the  figure  of  Guy  Fawkes,  with  the  dagger  in 
his  hand. 

"  I  was  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plot,"  he 
stammered. 

"  Was  it  against  the  King's  life  ?  "  demanded  Mount- 
eagle. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Tresham  ;  "  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  was 
an  insurrection." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mounteagle,  skeptically.  "  My 
information,  then,  differed  from  yours.  Who  were  the 
parties  you  suspected  ?  " 

"As  I  wrongfully  suspected  them,"  replied  Tresham, 
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evasively,  "your  lordship  must  excuse  my  naming 
them."  ' 

"  Was  Catesby — or  Winter — or  Wright — or  Rookwood 
— or  Sir  Everard  Digby  concerned  in  it?"  demanded 
Mounteagle. 

"  Not  one  of  them,"  asseverated  Tresham. 

"  They  are  the  persons  ./suspect,"  replied  Mounteagle  ; 
"  and  they  are  suspected  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  But 
you  have  not  told  me  what  you  are  doing  in  this  strange 
habitation.  Are  you  ferreting  out  a  plot,  or  contriving 
one  ?  " 

"  Both,"  replied  Tresham. 

"  How  ?  "  cried  Mounteagle. 

"I  am  plotting  for  myself,  and  counterplotting  the 
designs  of  others,"  replied  Tresham,  mysteriously. 

"  Is  this  place,  then,  the  rendezvous  of  a  band  of  con- 
spirators ?  "  asked  Mounteagle,  uneasily. 

Tresham  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  continued  Mounteagle.  "  There  is 
no  need  of  concealment  with  me." 

As  this  was  said,  Tresham  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
that  Guy  Fawkes  had  stepped  silently  forward,  and  placed 
himself  behind  Mounteagle's  chair.  His  hand  grasped 
his  dagger,  and  his  gaze  never  moved  from  the  object  of 
his  suspicion. 

"  Who  are  they  ? "  repeated  Mounteagle.  "  Is  Guy 
Fawkes  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Tresham.  "  Why  should  you 
name  him  ?     I  never  mentioned  him  to  your   lordship." 

"I  think  you  did,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "But  I  am 
certain  you  spoke  of  Catesby." 

And  Tresham's  regards  involuntarily  wandered  to  the 
closet,  when  he  beheld  the  stern  glance  of  the  person  al- 
luded to  fixed  upon  him. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Viviana  Radcliffe's  imprisonment, 
I  suppose  ?  "  pursued  Mounteagle,  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Tresham. 
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"  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  expected  he  would  be  able  to 
wring  all  from  her,  but  he  has  failed,"  observed  Mount- 
eagle. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  observed  Tresham. 

"  I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  serve  him  ?  "  remarked 
Mounteagle. 

"  So  I  am,"  replied  Tresham.  "  But,  if  secrets  are  to  be 
revealed,  I  had  rather  be  the  bearer  of  them  than  any  one 
else.   I  am  sorry  for  Viviana." 

"  I  could  procure  her  liberation,  if  I  chose,"  observed 
Mounteagle. 

« Say  you  so  ? "  cried  Fawkes,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder ;  "  then  you  stir  not  hence  till  you  have  procured 
it!" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  STAR-CHAMBER. 


Vivian  a,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  after  her 
capture  at  the  house  at  Lambeth,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Star-Chamber.  Here  she  was  detained  until  a  late  hour 
on  the  following  day,  when  she  underwent  a  long  and 
rigorous  examination  by  certain  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  were  summoned  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  Throughout  this  arduous  trial  she 
maintained  the  utmost  composure,  and  never  for  a  single 
moment  lost  her  firmness.  On  all  occasions,  her  match- 
less beauty  and  dignity  produced  the  strongest  impression 
on  the  beholders;  but  on  no  occasion  had  they  ever 
produced  so  strong  an  effect  as  the  present.  Her  features 
were  totally  destitute  of  bloom,  but  their  very  paleness, 
contrasted  as  it  was  with  her  large  dark  eyes,  which 
blazed  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  as  well  as  with  her  jet- 
black  hair,  so  far  from  detracting  from  her  loveliness, 
appeared  to  add  to  it. 

As  she  was  brought  before  the  Council,  who  were  seated 
round  a  table,  and  remained  standing  at  a  short  distance 
from  them,  guarded  by  Topcliffe  and  two  halberdiers,  a 
murmur  of  admiration  pervaded  the  group, — nor  was 
this  feeling  lessened  as  the  examination  proceeded.  Once, 
when  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  adverted  to  the  unworthy 
position  in  which  she,  the  daughter  of  the  proud  and  loyal 
Sir  William  Radcliffe,  had  placed  herself,  a  shade  passed 
over  her  brow,  and  a  slight  convulsion  agitated  her  frame. 
But  the  next  moment  she  recovered  herself,  and  said, 

"However  circumstances  may  appear  against  me,  and 
whatever  opinion  your  lordships  may  entertain  of  my 
conduct,  the  King  has  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  my- 
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self,  nor  heave  any  of  you  made  greater  efforts  to  avert 
the  danger  by  which  he  is  threatened." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  his  Majesty  is  in  danger  ?  "  cried 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  eagerly. 

"  I  admit  nothing,"  replied  Viviana.  "  But  I  affirm 
that  I  am  his  true  and  loyal  subject." 

"You  cannot  expect  us  to  believe  your  assertion," 
replied  the  Earl ;  "  unless  you  approve  it  by  declaring  all 
you  know  touching  this  conspiracy." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  my  lord,"  she  returned,  "  that 
my  lips  are  sealed  on  that  subject." 

"  You  disclaim,  then,  all  knowledge  of  a  plot  against 
the  King's  life  and  against  his  government  ?  "  pursued 
Salisbury. 

Viviana  shook  her  head. 

"  You  refuse  to  give  up  the  names  of  your  companions, 
or  to  reveal  their  intentions  ?  "  continued  the  Earl. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

"  Your  obstinacy  will  not  save  them,"  rejoined  the  Earl, 
in  a  severe  tone,  and  after  a  brief  pause.  "  Their  names 
and  their  atrocious  designs  are  known  to  us." 

"  If  such  be  the  case,"  replied  Viviana,  "  why  inter- 
rogate me  on  the  subject?  " 

"  Because — but  it  is  needless  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
course  which  justice  requires  me  to  pursue,"  returned 
the  Earl.  "  You  are  implicated  in  this  plot,  and  nothing 
can  save  you  from  condign  punishment  but  a  frank  and 
full  confession." 

"  Nothing  can  save  me  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Viviana  ; 
"  but  Heaven  knows  I  shall  perish  unjustly." 

A  consultation  was  then  held  by  the  lords  of  the 
council,  who  whispered  together  for  a  few  minutes. 
Viviana  regarded  them  anxiously,  but  suffered  no  expres- 
sion of  uneasiness  to  escape  her.  As  they  again  turned 
towards  her,  she  saw  from  their  looks,  some  of  which 
exhibited  great  commiseration  for  her,  that  they  had  come 
to  a  decision  (she  could  not  doubt  what)  respecting  her  fate. 
Her  heart  stopped  beating,  and  she  could  scarcely  support 
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herself.  Such,  however,  was  the  control  she  exercised 
over  herself  that,  though  filled  with  terror,  her  demeanor 
remained  unaltered.  She  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Fixing  his  searching  gaze  upon  her,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury- 
observed  in  a  severe  tone, 

"  Viviana  Radcliffe,  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time  whether 
you  will  avow  the  truth  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned. 

"  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,"  continued  the  Earl, 
"that  your  youth,  your  beauty,  your  constancy,  and, 
above  all,  your  apparent  innocence,  have  deeply  interested 
me,  as  well  as  the  other  noble  persons  here  assembled  to 
interrogate  you,  and  who  would  willingly  save  you  from 
the  sufferings  you  will  necessarily  undergo,  from  a  mis- 
taken fidelity  to  the  heinous  traitors  with  whom  you  are 
so  unhappily  leagued.  I  would  give  you  time  to  reflect 
did  I  think  the  delay  would  answer  any  good  purpose.  I 
would  remind  you  that  no  oath  of  secrecy,  however 
solemn,  can  be  binding  in  an  unrighteous  cause.  I  would 
tell  you  that  your  first  duty  is  to  your  prince  and 
governor,  and  that  it  is  as  great  a  crime,  as  unpardonable 
in  the  eyes  of  God  as  of  man,  to  withhold  the  revela- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  against  the  State,  should  it  come 
to  your  knowledge,  as  to  conspire  against  it  yourself.  I 
would  lay  all  this  before  you.  I  would  show  you  the 
magnitude  of  your  offense,  the  danger  in  which  you  stand, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  screening  your  companions, 
who,  ere  long,  will  be  confronted  with  you, — did  I  think 
it  would  avail.  But,  as  you  continue  obstinate,  justice 
i  must  take  its  course." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  my  lord,"  replied  Viv- 
iana, humbly.  "I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  con- 
sideration :  but  I  take  you  all  to  witness  that  I  profess 
the  utmost  loyalty  and  devotion  for  my  sovereign,  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  those  feelings  will  re- 
main unchanged  to  the  last." 

"  Your  manner  and  your  words  are  so  sincere,  that, 
if  ere  not  your  conduct  at  variance  with  them,  they  might 
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convince  us,"  returned  the  Earl.  "  As  it  is,  even  if  we 
could  credit  your  innocence,  we  are  bound  to  act  as  if  you 
were  guilty.  You  will  be  committed  to  the  Tower  till 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  is  known.  And  I  grieve  to  add, 
if  you  still  continue  obstinate,  the  severest  measures  will 
be  resorted  to,  to  extract  the  truth  from  you." 

As  he  concluded,  he  attached  his  signature  to  a  war- 
rant which  was  lying  on  the  table  before  him,  and  traced 
a  few  lines  to  Sir  William  Waad,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower. 

This  done,  he  handed  the  papers  to  Topcliffe,  and  wav- 
ing his  hand,  Viviana  was  removed  to  the  chamber  in 
which  she  had  been  previously  confined,  and  where  she 
was  detained  under  a  strict  guard,  until  Topcliffe,  who 
had  left  her,  returned  to  say  that  all  was  in  readiness, 
and  bidding  her  follow  him,  led  the  way  to  the  river- 
side, where  a  wherry,  manned  by  six  rowers,  was  waiting 
for  them. 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and,  as  none  of  the 
guards  carried  torches,  their  course  was  steered  in  perfect 
obscurity.  But  the  rowers  were  too  familiar  with  the 
river  to  require  the  guidance  of  light.  Shooting  the 
bridge  in  safety,  and  pausing  only  for  a  moment  to  give 
the  signal  of  their  approach  to  the  sentinels  on  the  ram- 
parts, they  passed  swiftly  under  the  low-browed  arch  of 
Traitor's  Gate. 
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As  Viviana  set  foot  on  those  fatal  stairs,  which  so 
many  have  trod,  and  none  without  feeling  that  they  took 
their  first  step  towards  the  scaffold,  she  involuntarily 
shrank  backward.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat ; 
and  she  surrendered  her  hand  to  Topcliffe,  who  assisted 
her  up  the  steps.  Half-a-dozen  men-at-arms,  with  a  like 
number  of  warders  bearing  torches,  were  present ;  and  as 
it  was  necessary  that  Topcliffe  should  deliver  his  warrant 
into  Sir  William's  Waad's  own  hands,  he  committed  his 
prisoner  to  the  warders,  with  instructions  to  them  to  take 
her  to  the  guard-room  near  the  By- ward  Tower,  while  he 
proceeded  to  the  lieutenant's  lodgings 

It  was  the  first  time  Viviana  had  beheld  the  terrible 
pile  in  which  she  was  immured,  though  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  history,  and  with  the  persecutions 
which  many  of  the  professors  of  her  faith  had  endured 
within  it  during  the  recent  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  as 
the  torches  flashed  upon  the  gray  walls  of  the  Bloody 
Tower,  and  upon  the  adjoining  ramparts,  all  the  dreadful 
tales  she  had  heard  rushed  to  her  recollection.  But  hav- 
ing recovered  the  first  shock,  the  succeeding  impressions 
■  were  powerless  in  comparison,  and  she  accompanied  the 
,  warders  to  the  guard-room  without  expressing  any  out- 
ward emotion.  Here  a  seat  was  offered  her,  and  as  the 
men  considerately  withdrew,  she  was  able  to  pursue  her 
reflections  unmolested.  They  were  sad  enough,  and  it 
required  all  her  firmness  to  support  her. 

When  considering  what  was  likely  to  befall  her  in  con- 
sequence of  her  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  Fawkes  and 
his  companions,  she  had  often  pictured  some  dreadful 
situation  like  the  present,  but  the  reality  far  exceeded^ 
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her  worst  anticipations.  She  had  deemed  herself  equal 
to  any  emergency,  but  as  she  thought  upon  the  dark  men- 
aces of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  she  felt  it  would  require 
greater  fortitude  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed  to  bear 
her  through  her  trial.  Nor  were  her  meditations  en- 
tirely confined  to  herself.  While  trembling  for  the  per- 
ilous situation  of  Guy  Fawkes,  she  reproached  herself 
that  she  could  not  requite  even  in  thought  the  passionate 
devotion  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  What  matters  it  now,"  she  thought,  "  that  I  cannot 
love  him  ?  I  shall  soon  be  nothing  to  him,  or  to  any  one. 
And  yet  I  feel  I  have  done  him  wrong,  and  that  I  should  be 
happier  if  I  could  requite  his  attachment.  But  the  die  is 
cast.  It  is  too  late  to  repent,  or  to  retreat.  My  heart 
acquits  me  of  having  been  influenced  by  any  unworthy 
motive,  and  I  will  strive  to  endure  the  keenest  pang  with- 
out a  murmur." 

Shortly  after  this,  Topcliffe  returned  with  Sir  William 
Waad.  On  their  entrance,  Viviana  arose,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant eyed  her  with  some  curiosity.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  tall,  stoutly-built,  and  having  harsh  features, 
stamped  with  an  expression  of  mingled  cunning  and 
ferocity.  His  eyes  had  a  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  look, 
and  were  overshadowed  by  thick  and  scowling  brows. 
Saluting  the  captive  with  affected  courtesy,  he  observed, 

"  So  you  refuse  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  the 
Privy  Council,  madam,  I  understand.  I  am  not  sorry  for 
it,  because  I  would  have  the  merit  of  wringing  the  truth 
from  you.  Those  who  have  been  most  stubborn  outside 
these  walls,  have  been  the  most  yielding  within  them." 

"  That  will  not  be  my  case,"  replied  Viviana,  coldly. 

"  We  shall  see,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  with  a  signifi- 
cant glance  at  Topcliffe. 

Ordering  her  to  follow  him,  he  then  proceeded  along 
the  ward  in  the  direction  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  pass- 
ing beneath  its  arched  gateway,  ascended  the  steps  on  the 
left,  and  led  her  to  his  lodgings.  Entering  the  habitation 
he   mounted  to  the   upper  story,  and  tracking  a  long 
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gallery,  brought  her  to  a  small  circular  chamber  in  the 
Bell  Tower.  Its  sole  furniture  were  a  chair,  a  table,  and 
a  couch. 

"  Here  you  will  remain  for  the  present,"  observed  the 
lieutenant,  smiling  grimly,  and  placing  a  lamp  on  the 
table.  "  It  will  depend  upon  yourself  whether  your  ac- 
commodations are  better  hereafter." 

With  this,  he  quitted  the  cell  with  his  attendants,  and 
barred  the  door  outside. 

Left  alone,  Viviana,  who  had  hitherto  restrained  her 
anguish,  suffered  it  to  find  vent  in  tears.  Never  had  she 
felt  so  utterly  forlorn  and  desolate.  All  before  her  was 
threatening  and  terrible,  full  of  dangers,  real  and  imagi- 
nary ;  nor  could  she  look  back  upon  her  past  career  with- 
out something  like  remorse. 

"  Oh,  that  Heaven  would  take  me  to  itself ! "  she  mur- 
mured, clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress,  "  for  I 
feel  unequal  to  my  trials.  Oh,  that  I  had  perished  with 
my  dear  father  !  For  what  dreadful  fate  am  I  reserved  ? 
— Torture, — I  will  bear  it,  if  I  can.  But  death  by  the 
hands  of  the  public  executioner, — it  is  too  horrible  t<? 
think  of !     Is  there  no  way  to  escape  that  f  " 

As  this  hideous  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  uttered  a 
loud  and  prolonged  scream,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
When  she  recovered  it  was  daylight ;  and,  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, she  crept  to  the  couch,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  it,  endeavored  to  forget  her  misery  in  sleep.  But, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  afflicted,  it  fled  her  eyelids, 
and  she  passed  several  hours  in  the  severest  mental 
torture,  unrelieved  by  a  single  cheering  thought. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
opened  by  an  old  woman  with  a  morose  and  forbidding 
countenance,  attended  by  a  younger  female,  who  resembled 
her  in  all  but  the  expression  of  her  features  (her  look  was 
gentle  and  compassionate),  and  who  appeared  to  be  her 
daughter. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  Viviana,  the  old 
woman  took  a  small  loaf  of  bread  and  other  provisions 
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from  a  basket  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  placed  them 
on  the  table.  This  done,  she  was  about  to  depart,  when 
her  daughter,  who  had  glanced  uneasily  at  the  couch,  ob- 
served in  a  kindly  tone, 

"  Shall  we  not  inquire  whether  we  can  be  of  service  to 
the  poor  young  lady,  mother?  " 

"  Why  should  we  concern  ourselves  about  her,  Ruth  ?  " 
returned  the  old  woman,  sharply.  « If  she  wants  any- 
thing, she  has  a  tongue,  and  can  speak.  If  she  desires 
further  comforts,"  she  added,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  they 
must  be  paid  for." 

"  I  desire  nothing  but  death,"  groaned  Viviana. 

"  The  poor  soul  is  dying,  I  believe,"  cried  Ruth,  rush- 
ing to  the  couch.  "  Have  you  no  cordial- water  about  you 
mother  ?  " 

"  Truly  have  I,"  returned  the  old  woman  ;  "  and  I  have 
other  things  besides.     But  I  must  be  paid  for  them." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  small,  square, 
Dutch-shaped  bottle. 

"  Give  it  me,"  cried  Ruth,  snatching  it  from  her.  "  I 
am  sure  the  young  lady  will  pay  for  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Viviana,  faintly.  "  But  I 
have  no  means  of  doing  so." 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  the  old  woman,  fiercely.  "  I  knew 
it.  Give  me  back  the  flask,  Ruth.  She  shall  not  taste  a 
drop.  Do  you  not  hear,  she  has  no  money,  wench  ?  Give 
it  me,  I  say." 

"  Nay,  mother,  for  pity's  sake,"  implored  Ruth. 

"  Pity,  forsooth  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  derisively.  ( 
"  If  I,  and  thy  father,  Jasper  Ipgreve,  had  any  such  feel- 
ing, it  would  be  high  time  for  him  to  give  up  his  post  of 
jailer  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Pity  for  a  poor  prisoner  ! 
Thou  a  jailer's  daughter,  and  talk  so.  I  am  ashamed  of 
thee,  wench.  But  I  thought  this  was  a  rich  Catholic 
heiress,  and  had  powerful  and  wealthy  friends." 

"  So  she  is,"  replied  Ruth ;  "  and  though  she  may  have 
no  money  with  her  now,  she  can  command  any  amount 
she  pleases.     I  heard  Master  Topcliffe  tell  young  Nicholas 
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Hardesty,  the  warder,  so.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Radcliffe,  of  Ordsall  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  and 
sole  heiress  of  his  vast  estates." 

"  Is  this  so,  sweet  lady  ? "  inquired  the  old  woman, 
stepping  towards  the  couch.  "  Are  you  truly  Sir  William 
Radcliffe's  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Viviana.  "  But  I  have  said  I  require 
nothing  from  you.     Leave  me." 

"  No — no,  dear  young  lady,"  rejoined  Dame  Ipgreve, 
in  a  whining  tone,  which  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable 
to  Viviana  than  her  previous  harshness,  "  I  cannot  leave 
you  in  this  state.  Raise  her  head,  Ruth,  while  I  pour  a 
few  drops  of  the  cordial  down  her  throat." 

"  I  will  not  taste  it,"  replied  Viviana,  putting  the  flask 
aside. 

"You  would  find  it  a  sovereign  restorative,"  replied 
Dame  Ipgreve,  with  a  mortified  look ;  "  but  as  you  please. 
I  will  not  urge  you  against  your  inclination.  The  pro- 
visions I  have  been  obliged  to  bring  to  you  are  too  coarse 
for  a  daintily-nurtured  maiden  like  you, — but  you  shall 
have  others  presently." 

"  It  is  needless,"  rejoined  Viviana.     "  Pray  leave  me." 

"Well,  well,  I  am  going,"  rejoined  Dame  Ipgreve, 
hesitating.  "  Do  you  want  to  write  to  any  one  ?  I  can 
find  means  of  conveying  a  letter  secretly  out  of  the 
Tower." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Viviana,  raising  herself.  "  And  yet 
no — no — I  dare  not  trust  you." 

"  You  may,"  replied  the  avaricious  old  woman, — "  pro- 
vided you  pay  me  well." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  returned  Viviana.  "  But  I  have 
not  strength  to  write  now." 

"  You  must  not  give  way  thus, — indeed,  you  must  not, 
dear  lady,"  said  Ruth,  in  a  voice  of  great  kindness.  "  It 
will  not  be  safe  to  leave  you.  Suffer  me  to  remain  with 
you." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Viviana ;  "  most  willingly." 

"  Stay  with  her,  then,  child,"  said  Dame  Ipgreve.     "  I 
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will  go  and  prepare  a  nourishing  broth  for  her.  Take 
heed  and  make  a  shrewd  bargain  with  her  for  thy  attend- 
ance," she  added  in  a  hasty  whisper,  as  she  retired. 

Greatly  relieved  by  the  old  woman's  departure,  Viviana 
turned  to  Ruth,  and  thanked  her  in  the  warmest  terms 
for  her  kindness.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  convert  the 
sympathy  which  these  two  young  persons  evidently 
felt  towards  each  other  into  affectionate  regard,  and  the 
jailer's  daughter  assured  Viviana,  that  so  long  as  she 
should  be  detained,  she  would  devote  herself  to  her. 

By  this  time  the  old  woman  had  returned  with  a  mess 
of  hot  broth,  which  she  carried  with  an  air  of  great  mys- 
tery beneath  her  cloak.  Viviana  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  solicitations  of  Ruth  to  taste  it,  and  found  herself 
much  revived  in  consequence.  Her  slight  meal  ended, 
Dame  Ipgreve  departed,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  the 
evening  with  such  viands  as  she  could  manage  to  intro- 
duce unobserved,  and  with  a  flask  of  wine. 

"  You  will  need  it,  sweet  lady,  I  fear,"  she  said ;  "  for 
my  husband  tells  me  you  are  in  peril  of  the  torture.  Oh ! 
it  is  a  sad  thing,  that  such  as  you  should  be  so  cruelly 
dealt  with !  But  we  will  take  all  the  care  of  you  we  can. 
You  will  not  forget  to  requite  us.  You  must  give  me 
an  order  on  your  steward,  or  on  some  rich  Catholic  friend. 
I  am  half  a  Papist  myself, — that  is,  I  like  one  religion  as 
well  as  the  other, — and  I  like  those  best,  whatever  their 
creed  may  be,  who  pay  best.  That  is  my  maxim :  and 
it  is  the  same  with  my  husband.  We  do  all  we  can  to 
scrape  together  a  penny  for  our  child." 

"No  more  of  this,  good  mother,"  interrupted  Ruth. 
"  It  distresses  the  lady  !  I  will  take  care  she  wants  noth- 
ing." 

"Right,  child,  right,"  returned  Dame  Ipgreve; — "do 
not  forget  what  I  told  you,"  she  added  in  a  whisper. 

And  she  quitted  the  cell. 

Ruth  remained  with  Viviana  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  the  latter  to  find  that 
her  companion  was  of  the  same  faith  as  herself,— having 
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been  converted  by  Father  Poole,  a  Romish  priest  who 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  during  the  latter  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  whose  sufferings  and  constancy  for  his 
religion  had  made  a'  powerful  impression  on  the  jailer's 
daughter.  As  soon  as  Viviana  ascertained  this,  she  made 
Ruth,  so  far  as  she  thought  prudent,  a  confidante  in  her 
misfortunes,  and  after  beguiling  some  hours  in  conver- 
sation, they  both  knelt  down  and  offered  up  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Ruth  then  departed,  promising . 
to  return  in  the  evening  with  her  mother. 

Soon  after  it  became  dark,  Dame  Ipgreve  and  her 
daughter  reappeared,  the  former  carrying  a  lamp,  and 
the  latter  a  basket  of  provisions.  Ruth's  countenance 
was  so  troubled,  that  Viviana  was  certain  that  some 
fresh  calamity  was  at  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  hastily  demanded. 

"  Make  your  meal  first,  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Dame 
Ipgreve.  "  Our  news  might  take  away  your  appetite, 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  for  your  supper,  whether  you 
eat  it  or  not." 

"You  alarm  me  greatly,"  cried  Viviana,  anxiously. 
"  What  ill  news  do  you  bring  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  madam,"  said 
Ruth.  "  You  are  to  be  examined  to-night  by  the  lieu- 
tenant and  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  if 
you  refuse  to  answer  their  questions,  I  lament  to  say  you 
will  be  put  to  the  torture." 

"  Heaven  give  me  strength  to  endure  it !  "  ejaculated 
Viviana,  in  a  despairing  tone. 

"  Eat,  madam,  eat,"  cried  Dame  Ipgreve,  pressing  the 
viands  upon  her.  "  You  will  never  be  able  to  go  through 
with  the  examination,  if  you  starve  yourself  in  this 
way." 

"  Are  you  sure,"  inquired  Viviana,  appealing  to  Ruth, 
"  that  it  will  take  place  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  Ruth.  "  My  father  has  orders  to 
attend  the  lieutenant  at  midnight." 

"  Let  me  advise  you  to  conceal  nothing,"  insinuated 
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the  old  woman.     "They   are   determined  to   wring  the 
truth  from  you, — and  they  will  do  so." 

"You  are  mistaken,  good  woman,"  replied  Viviana, 
firmly.     "  I  will  die  before  I  utter  a  word." 

"  You  think  so  now,"  returned  Dame  Ipgreve,  mali- 
ciously. "  But  the  sight  of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrews 
will  alter  your  tone.     At  all  events,  support  nature." 

" No,"  replied  Viviana ;  "as  I  do  not  desire  to  live,  I 
will  use  no  effort  to  sustain  myself.  They  may  kill  me  if 
they  please." 

"  Misfortune  has  turned  her  brain,"  muttered  the  old 
woman,  "  I  must  take  care  and  secure  my  dues.  Well, 
madam,  if  you  will  not  eat  the  supper  I  have  provided,  it 
cannot  be  helped.  I  must  find  some  one  who  will.  You 
must  pay  for  it  all  the  same.  My  husband,  Jasper  Ip- 
greve, will  be  present  at  your  interrogation,  and  I  am 
sure,  for  my  sake,  he  will  use  you  as  lightly  as  he  can. 
Come,  Ruth,  you  must  not  remain  here  longer." 

"  Oh,  let  her  stay  with  me,"  implored  Viviana.  "  I 
will  make  it  well  worth  your  while  to  grant  me  the 
indulgence." 

"  What  will  you  give  ?  "  cried  the  old  woman,  eagerly. 
"  But  no — no — I  dare  not  leave  her.  The  lieutenant  may 
visit  you,  and  find  her,  and  then  I  should  lose  my  place. 
Come  along,  Ruth.  She  shall  attend  you  after  the  inter- 
rogation, madam.     I  shall  be  there  myself." 

-"  Farewell,  madam,"  sobbed  Ruth,  who  was  almost 
drowned  in  tears.  "  Heaven  grant  you  constancy  to  en- 
dure your  trial ! " 

"  Be  ruled  by  me,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Speak  out, 
and  secure  your  own  safety." 

She  would  have  continued  in  the  same  strain,  but  Ruth 
dragged  her  away.  And  casting  a  commiserating  glance 
at  Viviana,  she  closed  the  door. 

The  dreadful  interval  between  their  departure  and  mid- 
night was  passed  by  Viviana  in  fervent  prayer.  As  she 
heard  through  the  barred  embrasure  of  her  dungeon  the 
deep  strokes  of  the  clock  toll  out  the  hour  of  twelve,  the 
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door  opened,  and  a  tall,  gaunt  personage,  habited  in  a  suit 
of  rusty  black,  and  with  a  large  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle, 
entered  the  cell. 

"  You  are  Jasper  Ipgreve  ?  "  said  Viviana,  rising. 

"Right,"  replied  the  jailer.  "I  am  come  to  take  you 
before  the  lieutenant  and  the  council.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

Viviana  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Ipgreve  quitting 
the  cell,  outside  which  two  other  officials  in  sable  habili- 
ments were  stationed,  led  the  way  down  a  short  spiral 
staircase,  which  brought  them  to  a  narrow  vaulted  pas- 
sage. Pursuing  it  for  some  time,  the  jailer  halted  before 
a  strong  door,  cased  with  iron,  and  opening  it,  admitted 
the  captive  into  a  square  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  a  heavy  stone  pillar,  while  its  walls  were 
garnished  with  implements  of  torture.  At  a  table  on  the 
left  sat  the  lieutenant  and  three  other  grave-looking  per- 
sonages. Across  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  a  thick 
black  curtain  was  stretched,  hiding  a  deep  recess ;  and 
behind  it,  as  was  evident  from  the  glimmer  that  escaped 
from  its  folds,  there  was  a  light.  Certain  indistinct,  but 
ominous  sounds,  issuing  from  the  recess,  proved  that 
there  were  persons  within  it,  and  Viviana's  quaking  heart 
told  her  what  wras  the  nature  of  their  proceedings. 

She  had  ample  time  to  survey  this  dismal  apartment 
and  its  occupants,  for  several  minutes  elapsed  before  a 
word  was  addressed  to  her  by  her  interrogators,  who 
continued  to  confer  together  in  an  undertone,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  her  presence.  During  this  pause,  broken 
only  by  the  ominous  sounds  before  mentioned,  Viviana 
scanned  the  countenances  of  the  group  at  the  table,  in  the 
hope  of  discerning  in  them  some  glimpses  of  compassion ; 
but  they  were  inscrutable  and  inexorable,  and  scarcely 
less  dreadful  to  look  upon  than  the  hideous  implements 
on  the  walls. 

Viviana  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her, 
that  she  might  escape  from  them.  Anything  was  better 
than  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  such  men.  At  certain 
times,  and  not  unfrequently  at  the  most  awful  moments, 
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a  double  current  of  thought  will  flow  through  the  brain, 
and  at  this  frightful  juncture  it  was  so  with  Viviana. 
While  shuddering  at  all  she  saw  around  her,  nay,  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  another  and  distinct  train  of  thought  led  her 
back  to  former  scenes  of  happiness,  when  she  was  undis- 
turbed by  any  but  remote  apprehensions  of  danger.  She 
thought  of  her  tranquil  residence  at  Ordsall, — of  the 
flowers  she  had  tended  in  the  garden, — of  her  father,  and 
of  his  affection  for  her, — of  Humphrey  Chetham,  and  of 
her  early  and  scarce-acknowledged  attachment  to  him, — 
and  of  his  generosity  and  devotion,  and  how  she  had  re- 
quited it.  And  then,  like  a  sullen  cloud  darkening  the 
fair  prospect,  arose  the  figure  of  Guy  Fawkes — the  somber 
enthusiast — who  had  unwittingly  exercised  such  a  baneful 
influence  upon  her  fortunes. 

"  Had  he  not  crossed  my  path,"  she  mentally  ejaculated, 
"  I  might  have  been  happy — might  have  loved  Humphrey 
Chetham — might,  perhaps,  have  wedded  him !  " 

These  reflections  were  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant, who,  in  a  stern  tone,  commenced  his  interrogations. 

As  upon  her  previous  examination,  Viviana  observed 
the  utmost  caution,  and  either  refused  to  speak,  or  an- 
swered such  questions  only  as  affected  herself.  At  first, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  trembled  violently,  and  her 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  But  after  a  while, 
she  recovered  her  courage,  and  regarded  the  lieutenant 
with  a  look  as  determined  as  his  own. 

"  It  is  useless  to  urge  me  farther,"  she  concluded.  "  I 
have  said  all  I  will  say." 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure,  my  lords,"  observed  Sir  William 
Waad  to  the  others,  "  to  prolong  the  examination  ?  " 

His  companions  replied  in  the  negative,  and  the  one 
nearest  him  remarked,  "  Is  she  aware  what  will  follow  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Viviana,  resolutely,  "  and  I  am  not  to 
be  intimidated." 

Sir  William  Waad  then  made  a  sign  to  Ipgreve,  who 
immediately  stepped  forward  and  seized  her  arm.  "  You 
will  be  taken  to  that  recess,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  where 
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the  question  will  be  put  to  you.  But,  as  we  shall  remain 
here,  you  have  only  to  utter  a  cry  if  you  are  willing  to 
avow  the  truth,  and  the  torture  shall  be  stayed.  And  it 
is  our  merciful  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case." 

Summoning  up  all  her  resolution,  and  walking  with  a 
firm  footstep,  Viviana  passed  with  Ipgreve  behind  the 
curtain.  She  there  beheld  two  men  and  a  woman — the 
latter  was  the  jailer's  wife,  who  instantly  advanced  to 
her,  and  besought  her  to  confess. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  if  you  refuse,"  she  urged ; 
"  not  all  your  wealth  can  save  you." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  dame,"  interposed  Ipgreve, 
angrily,  "  and  assist  her  to  unrobe." 

Saying  this,  he  stepped  aside  with  the  two  men,  one  of 
whom  was  the  chirurgeon,  and  the  other  the  tormentor, 
while  Dame  Ipgreve  helped  to  take  off  Viviana's  gown. 
She  then  tied  a  scarf  over  her  shoulders,  and  informed 
her  husband  she  was  ready. 

The  recess  was  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  ten  wide. 
It  was  crossed  near  the  roof,  which  was  arched  and 
vaulted,  by  a  heavy  beam,  with  pulleys  and  ropes  at  either 
extremity.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  unfortunate 
cax)tive's  attention  was  a  couple  of  iron  gantlets  attached 
to  it,  about  a  yard  apart.  Upon  the  ground  under  the 
beam,  and  immediately  beneath  that  part  of  it  where  the 
gantlets  were  fixed,  were  laid  three  pieces  of  wood,  of  a 
few  inches  in  thickness,  and  piled  one  upon  another. 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  "  inquired  Viviana,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
but  with  unaltered  resolution,  of  the  old  woman. 

"  Step  upon  those  pieces  of  wood,"  replied  Dame  Ip- 
greve, leading  them  towards  her. 

Viviana  obeyed,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  set  foot  upon 
the  pile,  the  tormentor  placed  a  joint-stool  beside  her, 
and  mounting  it,  desired  her  to  place  her  right  hand  in 
one  of  the  gantlets.  She  did  so,  and  the  tormentor  then 
turned  a  screw,  which  compressed  the  iron  glove  so 
tightly  as  to  give  her  excruciating  pain.  He  then  got 
down,  and  Ipgreve  demanded  if  he  should  proceed. 
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A  short  pause  ensued  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  agony, 
Viviana  made  no  answer.  The  tormentor  then  placed 
the  stool  on  the  left  side,  and  fastened  the  hand  which 
was  still  at  liberty  within  the  other  gantlet.  The  tor- 
ture was  dreadful — and  the  fingers  appeared  crushed  by 
the  pressure.  Still  Viviana  uttered  no  cry.  After  an- 
other short  pause,  Ipgreve  said, 

"  You  had  better  let  us  stop  here.  This  is  mere  child's 
play  compared  with  what  is  to  come." 

No  answer  being  returned,  the  tormentor  took  a  mallet 
and  struck  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  from  under  Vivi- 
ana's  feet.  The  shock  was  dreadful,  and  seemed  to  dis- 
locate her  wrists,  while  the  pressure  on  the  hands  was 
increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.  The  poor  sufferer,  who 
was  resting  on  the  points  of  her  feet,  felt  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  next  piece  of  wood  would  occasion  almost 
intolerable  torture.  Her  constancy,  however,  did  not 
desert  her,  and,  after  the  question  had  been  repeated  by 
Ipgreve,  the  second  block  was  struck  away.  She  was 
now  suspended  by  her  hands,  and  the  pain  was  so  ex- 
quisite, that  nature  gave  way,  and  uttering  a  piercing 
scream,  she  fainted. 

On  recovering,  she  found  herself  stretched  upon  a 
miserable  pallet,  with  Ruth  watching  beside  her.  A 
glance  round  the  chamber,  which  was  of  solid  stone 
masonry,  with  a  deep  embrasure  on  one  side,  convinced 
her  that  she  had  been  removed  to  some  other  prison. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  In  the  Well  Tower,  madam,"  replied  Ruth  :  "  one  of 
the  fortifications  near  the  moat,  and  now  used  as  a  prison- 
lodging.  My  father  dwells  within  it,  and  you  are  under 
his  custody." 

"  Your  father,"  cried  Viviana,  shuddering  as  she  re- 
called the  sufferings  she  had  recently  undergone.  "  Will 
he  torture  me  again  ?  " 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,  dear  lady,"  replied  Ruth. 
"  But  hush  !  here  comes  my  mother.  Not  a  word  before 
her." 
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As  Ruth  spoke,  Dame  Ipgreve,  who  had  been  lingering 
at  the  door,  entered  the  room.  She  affected  the  greatest 
solicitude  for  Viviana — felt  her  pulse — looked  at  the 
bandages  fastened  round  her  swollen  and  crippled  fingers, 
and  concluded  by  counseling  her  not  to  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  speak. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  tortures  are  in  store  for  you," 
she  said,  "  if  you  continue  thus  obstinate.  But  they  will 
be  a  thousand  times  worse  than  what  you  endured  last 
night." 

"  When  will  niy  next  interrogation  take  place  ?  "  in- 
quired Viviana. 

"  A  week  hence,  it  may  be, — or  it  may  be  sooner,"  re- 
turned the  old  woman.  "  It  depends  upon  the  state  you 
are  in — and  somewhat  upon  the  fees  you  give  my  hus- 
band, for  he  has  a  voice  with  the  lieutenant." 

"  I  would  give  him  all  I  possess,  if  he  could  save  me 
from  further  torture,"  cried  Viviana. 

"  Alas !  alas  ! "  replied  Dame  Ipgreve,  "  you  ask  more 
than  can  be  done.  He  would  save  you  if  he  could.  But 
you  will  not  let  him.  However,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
mitigate  your  sufferings — all  we  can — provided  you  pay 
us.  Stay  with  her,  child,"  she  added,  with  a  significant 
gesture  to  her  daughter,  as  she  quitted  the  room,  "  stay 
with  her." 

"  My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  madam,"  said  Ruth,  in  ac- 
cents of  the  deepest  commiseration,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  "You  may  depend  upon  my  fidelity.  If  I  can 
contrive  your  escape,  I  will, — at  any  risk  to  myself." 

"  On  no  account,"  replied  Viviana.  "  Do  not  concern 
yourself  about  me  more.  My  earthly  sufferings,  I  feel, 
will  have  terminated  before  further  cruelty  can  be  prac- 
tised upon  me." 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,  madam,"  returned  Ruth.  "  I  hope — 
nay,  I  am  sure  you  will  live  long  and  happily." 

Viviana  shook  her  head,  and  Ruth,  finding  her  very 
feeble,  thong] it  it  bettor  not  to  continue  the  conversation. 
She  accordingly  applied  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand, 
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and  observing  that  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer  closed  as  if  in 
slumber,  glided  noiselessly  out  of  the  chamber,  and  left 
her. 

In  this  way  a  week  passed.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  chirurgeon  pronounced  her  in  so  precarious  a 
state,  that  if  the  torture  were  repeated  he  would  not  an- 
swer for  her  life.  The  interrogation,  therefore,  was  post- 
poned for  a  few  days,  during  which  the  chirurgeon  con- 
stantly visited  her,  and  by  his  care,  and  the  restoratives 
she  was  compelled  to  take,  she  rapidly  regained  her 
strength. 

One  day,  after  the  chirurgeon  had  departed,  Ruth 
cautiously  closed  the  door,  and  observed  to  her, 

"  You  are  now  so  far  recovered,  madam,  as  to  be  able 
to  make  an  attempt  to  escape.  I  have  devised  a  plan, 
which  I  will  communicate  to  you  to-morrow.  It  must 
not  be  delayed,  or  you  will  have  to  encounter  a  second 
and  more  dreadful  examination." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  it  if  you  are  exposed  to  risk,"  re- 
plied Viviana. 

"  Heed  me  not,"  returned  Ruth.  "  One  of  your  friends 
has  found  out  your  place  of  confinement,  and  has  spoken 
to  me  about  you." 

"  What  friend  ?  "  exclaimed  Viviana,  starting.     "  Guy 

Fawkes? — I  mean "    And  she  hesitated,  while  her 

pale  cheeks  were  suffused  with  blushes. 

"  He  is  named  Humphrey  Chetham,"  returned  Ruth. 
"  Like  myself,  he  would  risk  his  life  to  preserve  you." 

"Tell  him  he  must  not  do  so,"  cried  Viviana,  eagerly. 
"  He  has  done  enough — too  much  for  me  already.  I  will 
not  expose  him  to  further  hazard.  Tell  him  so,  and  en- 
treat hiin  to  abandon  the  attempt." 

"But  I  shall  not  see  him,  dear  lady,"  replied  Ruth. 
"  Besides,  if  I  read  him  rightly,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
turned  aside  by  any  selfish  consideration." 

"  You  are  right,  he  is  not,"  groaned  Viviana.  "  But 
this  only  adds  to  my  affliction.  Oh !  if  you  should  see 
him,  dear  Ruth,  try  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose." 
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"I  will  obey  you,  madam,"  replied  the  jailer's  daughter. 
"  But  I  am  well  assured  it  will  be  of  no  avail." 

After  some  further  conversation,  Ruth  retired,  and 
Viviana  was  left  alone  for  the  night.  Except  the  slumber 
procured  by  soporific  potions,  she  had  known  no  repose 
since  she  had  been  confined  within  the  Tower ;  and  this 
night  she  felt  more  than  usually  restless.  After  ineffec- 
tually endeavoring  to  compose  herself,  she  arose,  and 
hastily  robing  herself — a  task  she  performed  with  no 
little  difficulty,  her  fingers  being  almost  useless — con- 
tinued to  pace  her  narrow  chamber. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  one  side  of  the  cell  there 
was  a  deep  embrasure.  It  was  terminated  by  a  narrow 
and  strongly  grated  loophole,  looking  upon  the  moat. 
Pausing  before  it,  Viviana  gazed  forth.  The  night  was 
pitchy  dark,  and  not  even  a  solitary  star  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  but  as  she  had  no  light  in  her  chamber,  the 
gloom  outside  was  less  profound  than  that  within. 

While  standing  thus,  buried  in  thought,  and  longing 
for  daybreak,  Viviana  fancied  she  heard  a  slight  sound  as 
of  some  one  swimming  across  the  moat.  Thinking  she 
might  be  deceived,  she  listened  more  intently,  and  as  the 
sound  continued,  she  felt  sure  she  was  right  in  her  con- 
jecture. All  at  once  the  thought  of  Humphrey  Chetham 
flashed  upon  her,  and  she  had  no  doubt  it  must  be  him. 
Nor  was  she  wrong.  The  next  moment,  a  noise  was  heard 
as  of  some  one  clambering  up  the  wall ;  a  hand  grasped  the 
bars  of  the  loophole,  which  was  only  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water ;  and  a  low  voice,  which  she 
instantly  recognized,  pronounced  her  name. 

"  Is  it  Humphrey  Chetham  ? "  she  asked,  advancing 
as  near  as  she  could  to  the  loophole. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  not  despair.  I  will  ac- 
complish your  liberation.  I  have  passed  three  days 
within  the  Tower,  and  only  ascertained  your  place  of  con- 
finement a  few  hours  ago.  I  have  contrived  a  plan  for 
your  escape,  with  the  jailer's  daughter,  which  she  will 
make  known  to  you  to-morrow." 
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"  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  devotion,"  re- 
plied Viviana,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  "But 
I  implore  you  to  leave  me  to  my  fate.  I  am  wretched 
enough  now,  Heaven  knows,  but  if  aught  should  happen 
to  you,  I  shall  be  infinitely  more  so.  If  I  possess  any 
power  over  you, — and  that  I  do  so,  I  well  know, — I 
entreat,  nay,  I  command,  you  to  desist  from  this  at- 
tempt." 

"  I  have  never  yet  disobeyed  you,  Viviana,"  replied  the 
young  merchant,  passionately — "  nor  will  I  do  so  now. 
But  if  you  bid  me  abandon  you,  I  will  plunge  into  this 
moat,  never  to  rise  again." 

His  manner,  notwithstanding  the  low  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  was  so  determined,  that  Viviana  felt  certain  he 
would  carry  his  threat  into  execution ;  she  therefore  re- 
joined in  a  mournful  tone, 

"  Well,  be  it  as  you  will.  It  is  in  vain  to  resist  our 
fate.     I  am  destined  to  bring  misfortune  to  you." 

"Not  so,"  replied  Chetham.  "If  I  can  save  you,  I 
would  rather  die  than  live.  The  jailer's  daughter  will 
explain  her  plan  to  you  to-morrow.  Promise  me  to  ac- 
cede to  it." 

Viviana  reluctantly  assented. 

"I  shall  quit  the  Tower  at  daybreak,"  pursued  Chet- 
ham ;  "  and  when  you  are  once  out  of  it,  hasten  to  the 
stairs  beyond  the  wharf  at  Petty  Wales.  I  will  be  there 
with  a  boat.     Farewell !  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  himself  drop  into  the  water,  but 
his  foot  slipping,  the  plunge  was  louder  than  he  intended, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  a  sentinel  on  the  ramparts, 
who  immediately  called  out  to  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  not  receiving  any  answer,  discharged  his  caliver 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Viviana,  who  heard  the  challenge  and  the  shot,  uttered 
a  loud  scream,  and  the  next  moment  Ipgreve  and  his 
wife  appeared.  The  jailer  glanced  suspiciously  round  the 
room  ;  but  after  satisfying  himself  that  all  was  right,  and 
putting  some  questions  to  the  captive,  which  she  refused 
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to  answer,  he  departed  with  his  wife,  and  carefully  barred 
the  door. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  greater  misery  than  Vivi- 
ana  endured  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  uncertainty  in 
which  she  was  kept  as  to  Chetham's  fate  was  almost  in- 
supportable, and  the  bodily  pain  she  had  recently  endured 
appeared  light  when  compared  with  her  present  mental 
torture.  Day  at  length  dawned;  but  it  brought  with  it 
no  Ruth.  Instead  of  this  faithful  friend,  Dame  Ipgreve 
entered  the  chamber  with  the  morning  meal,  and  her 
looks  were  so  morose  and  distrustful,  that  Viviana  feared 
she  must  have  discovered  her  daughter's  design.  She  did 
not,  however,  venture  to  make  a  remark,  but  suffered  the 
old  woman  to  depart  in  silence. 

Giving  up  all  for  lost,  and  concluding  that  Humphrey 
Chetham  had  either  perished,  or  was,  like  herself,  a  pris- 
oner, Viviana  bitterly  bewailed  his  fate,  and  reproached 
herself  with  being  unintentionally  the  cause  of  it.  Later 
in  the  day,  Ruth  entered  the  cell.  To  Viviana's  eager 
inquiries  she  replied,  that  Humphrey  Chetham  had  es- 
caped. Owing  to  the  darkness,  the  sentinel  had  missed 
his  aim,  and  although  the  most  rigorous  search  was  in- 
stituted throughout  the  fortress,  he  had  contrived  to 
elude  observation. 

"  Our  attempt,"  pursued  Ruth,  "  must  be  made  this 
evening.  The  lieutenant  has  informed  my  father  that 
you  are  to  be  interrogated  at  midnight,  the  chirurgeon 
having  declared  that  you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to 
undergo  the  torture  (if  needful)  a  second  time.  Now 
listen  to  me.  The  occurrence  of  last  night  has  made  my 
mother  suspicious,  and  she  watches  my  proceedings  with 
a  jealous  eye.  She  is  at  this  moment  with  a  female  pris- 
oner in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  or  I  should  not  be  able 
to  visit  you.  She  has  consented,  however,  to  let  me 
bring  in  your  supper.  You  must  then  change  dresses 
with  me.  Being  about  my  height,  you  may  easily  pass 
for  me,  and  I  will  take  care  there  is  no  light  below,  so 
that  your  features  will  not  be  distinguished." 
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Viviana  would  have  checked  her,  but  the  other  would 
not  be  interrupted. 

"  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,"  she  continued,  "  you  must 
lock  the  door  upon  me.  You  must  then  descend  the 
short  flight  of  steps  before  you,  and  pass  as  quickly  as 
you  can  through  the  room  where  you  will  see  my  father 
and  mother.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  the  door,  turn  to 
the  left,  and  go  straight  forward  to  the  By- ward  Tower. 
Show  this  pass  to  the  warders.  It  is  made  out  in  my 
name,  and  they  will  suffer  you  to  go  forth.  Do  the  same 
with  the  warders  at  the  next  gate, — the  Middle  Tower, — 
and  again  at  the  Bulwark  Gate.  That  passed,  you  are 
free." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  you  ?  "  asked  Viviana,  with 
a  bewildered  look. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  rejoined  Ruth :  "  I  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  if  I  save  you.  And  now,  farewell.  Be 
ready  at  the  time  appointed." 

"  I  cannot  consent,"  returned  Viviana. 

"You  have  no  choice,"  replied  Ruth,  breaking  from 
her,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  room. 

Time,  as  it  ever  does,  when  expectation  is  on  the  rack, 
appeared  to  pass  with  unusual  slowness.  But  as  the 
hour  at  length  drew  near,  Viviana  wished  it  farther  off. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  trepidation  that  she  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock,  and  beheld  Ruth  enter  the  cell  with  the 
evening  meal. 

Closing  the  door,  and  setting  down  the  provisions,  the 
jailer's  daughter  hastily  divested  herself  of  her  dress, 
which  was  of  brown  serge,  as  well  as  of  her  coif  and 
kerchief,  while  Viviana  imitated  her  example.  Without 
pausing  to  attire  herself  in  the  other's  garments,  Ruth 
then  assisted  Viviana  to  put  on  the  dress  she  had  just 
laid  aside,  and  arranged  her  hair  and  the  head-gear  so 
skilfully,  that  the  disguise  was  complete. 

Hastily  whispering  some  further  instructions  to  her, 
and  explaining  certain  peculiarities  in  her  gait  and  deport- 
ment, she  then  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  and  led  her  to 
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the  door.  Viviana  would  have  remonstrated,  but  Ruth 
pushed  her  through  it,  and  closed  it. 

There  was  now  no  help,  so  Viviana,  though  with  great 
pain  to  herself,  contrived  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 
Descending  the  steps,  she  found  herself  in  a  small  circular 
chamber,  in  which  Ipgreve  and  his  wife  were  seated  at  a 
table,  discussing  their  evening  meal.  The  sole  light  was 
afforded  by  a  few  dying  embers  on  the  hearth. 

"  "What !  has  she  done,  already  ?  "  demanded  the  old 
woman,  as  Viviana  appeared.  "  Why  hast  thou  not 
brought  the  jelly  with  thee,  if  she  has  not  eaten  it  all,  and 
those  cates,  which  Master  Pilchard,  the  chirurgeon,  or- 
dered her  ?  Go  and  fetch  them  directly.  They  will  finish 
our  repast  daintily ;  and  there  are  other  matters  too, 
which  I  dare  say  she  has  not  touched.  She  will  pay  for 
them,  and  that  will  make  them  the  sweeter.  Go  back,  I 
say.  "What  dost  thou  stand  there  for,  as  if  thou  wert 
thunderstruck  ?    Dost  hear  me,  or  not  ?  " 

"  Let  the  wench  alone,  dame,"  growled  Ipgreve.  "  You 
frighten  her." 

"  So  I  mean  to  do,"  replied  the  old  woman ;  "  she  de- 
serves to  be  frightened.  Hark  thee,  girl,  we  must  get  an 
order  from  her  on  some  wealthy  Catholic  family  without 
delay — for  I  don't  think  she  will  stand  the  trial  to-night." 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Ipgreve,  "  especially  as  she  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  rack." 

"  She  has  a  chain  of  gold  round  her  throat,  I  have  ob- 
served," said  the  old  woman ;  "  we  must  get  that." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Viviana,  in  a  low  tone,  and  imitating 
as  well  as  she  could  the  accents  of  Ruth.     "  Here  it  is." 

"Did  she  give  it  thee?"  cried  the  old  woman,  getting 
up,  and  grasping  Viviana's  lacerated  fingers  with  such 
force,  that  she  had  difficulty  in  repressing  a  scream. 
"  Did  she  give  it  thee,  I  say  ?  " 

"  She  gave  it  me  for  you,"  gasped  Viviana.  "  Take 
it." 

While  the  old  woman  held  the  chain  to  the  fire,  and 
called   to   her  husband  to  light  a  lamp,  that  she  might 
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feast  her  greedy  eyes  upon  it,  Viviana  flew  to  the 
door. 

Just  as  she  reached  it,  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Ipgreve 
arrested  her. 

"  Come  back !  "  cried  the  dame.  "  Whither  art  thou 
going  at  this  time  of  night  ?  I  will  not  have  thee  stir 
forth.     Come  back,  I  say." 

"  Pshaw  !  let  her  go,"  interposed  Ipgreve.  "  I  dare  say 
she  hath  an  appointment  on  the  Green  with  young  Nicho- 
las Hardesty,  the  warder.  Go,  wench.  Be  careful  of  thy- 
self, and  return  within  the  hour." 

"  If  she  does  not,  she  will  rue  it,"  added  the  dame. 
"  Go,  then,  and  I  will  see  the  prisoner." 

Viviana  required  no  further  permission.  Starting  off 
as  she  had  been  directed,  on  the  left,  she  ran  as  fast  as  her 
feet  could  carry  her;  and,  passing  between  two  arched 
gateways,  soon  reached  the  By-ward  Tower.  Showing 
the  pass  to  the  warder,  he  chucked  her  under  the  chin, 
and,  drawing  an  immense  bolt,  opened  the  wicket,  and 
gallantly  helped  her  to  pass  through  it.  The  like  good 
success  attended  her  at  the  Middle  Tower,  and  at  the 
Bulwark  Gate.  Scarcely  able  to  credit  her  senses,  and 
doubting  whether  she  was  indeed  free,  she  hurried  on 
till  she  came  to  the  opening  leading  to  the  stairs  at  Petty 
Wales.  As  she  hesitated,  uncertain  what  to  do,  a  man 
advanced  towards  and  addressed  her  by  name.  It  was 
Humphrey  Chetham.  Overcome  by  emotion,  Viviana 
sank  into  his  arms,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  placed 
in  a  wherry,  which  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  towards 
Westminster. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    COUNTERPLOT. 

Startled,  but  not  dismayed — for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
courage — by  the  sudden  address  and  appearance  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  Lord  Mounteagle  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defense. 

"You  have  betrayed  me,"  he  cried,  seizing  Tresham 
with  his  left  hand ;  "  but  if  I  fall,  you  shall  fall  with 
me." 

"  You  have  betrayed  yourself,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Guy 
Fawkes  ;  "  or  rather,  Heaven  has  placed  you  in  our  hands 
as  an  instrument  for  the  liberation  of  Viviana  Radcliffe. 
You  must  take  an  oath  of  secrecy — a  binding  oath  — such 
as,  being  a  good  Catholic,  you  cannot  break, — not  to  di- 
vulge what  has  come  to  your  knowledge.  Nay,  you  must 
join  me  and  my  confederates,  or  you  quit  not  this  spot 
with  life." 

"  I  refuse  your  terms,"  replied  Mounteagle,  resolutely ; 
"  I  will  never  conspire  against  the  monarch  to  whom  I 
have  sworn  allegiance.  I  will  not  join  you.  I  will  not 
aid  you  in  procuring  Yiviana  Radcliffe's  release.  Nor 
will  I  take  the  oath  you  propose.  On  the  contrary,  I 
arrest  you  as  a  traitor,  and  I  command  you,  Tresham,  in 
the  King's  name,  to  assist  me  in  his  capture." 

But  suddenly  extricating  himself  from  the  grasp  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  placing  Guy  Fawkes  between  him 
and  the  Earl,  Tresham  rejoined, — 

"  It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  mask,  my  good  lord  and 
brother.  I  can  render  you  no  assistance.  I  am  sworn  to 
this  league,  and  must  support  it.  Unless  you  assent  to 
the  conditions  proposed, — and  which  for  your  own  sake  I 
would  counsel  you  to  do, — I  must,  despite  our  near  rela- 
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tionship,  take  part  against  you, — even,"  he  added,  signifi- 
cantly, "  if  your  destruction  should  be  resolved  upon." 

"  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly,  as  you  shall  find,"  replied 
Mounteagle.  "  And,  hut  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  lady, 
your  sister,  I  would  stab  you  where  you  stand." 

"  Your  lordship  will  find  resistance  in  vain,"  replied 
Guy  Fawkes,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  him. 
"  We  seek  not  your  life,  but  your  co-operation.  You  are 
a  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner  !  "  echoed  Mounteagle,  derisively.  "  You 
have  not  secured  me  yet." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  rushed  towards  the  door,  but  his 
departure  was  checked  by  Bates,  who  presented  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  At  the  same  moment,  Catesby  and  Keyes  issued 
from  the  closet,  while  Garnet  and  the  other  conspirators 
likewise  emerged  from  their  hiding-places.  Hearing  the 
noise  behind  him,  Lord  Mounteagle  turned,  and  beholding 
the  group,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  rage. 

"  I  am  fairly  entrapped,"  he  said,  sheathing  his  sword, 
and  advancing  towards  them.  "  Fool  that  I  was,  to 
venture  hither ! " 

"  These  regrets  are  too  late,  my  lord,"  replied  Catesby. 
"  You  came  hither  of  your  own  accord.  But  being  here, 
nothing,  except  compliance  with  our  demands,  can  insure 
your  departure." 

"  Yes,  one  thing  else,"  thought  Mounteagle, — "  cunning. 
It  shall  go  hard  if  I  cannot  outwit  you.  Tresham  will 
act  with  me.  I  know  his  treacherous  nature  too  well  to 
doubt  which  way  he  will  incline.  Interest,  as  well  as 
relationship,  hinds  him  to  me.  He  will  acquaint  me  with 
their  plans.  I  need  not,  therefore,  compromise  myself  by 
joining  them.  If  I  take  the  oath  of  secrecy,  it  will  suffice 
— and  I  will  find  means  of  eluding  the  obligation.  I  may 
thus  make  my  own  bargain  with  Salisbury.  But  I  must 
proceed  cautiously.  Too  sudden  a  compliance  might 
awaken  their  suspicions." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Catesby,  who  had  watched  his  coun- 
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tenance  narrowly,  and  distrusted  its  expression,  "we 
must  have  no  double-dealing.  Any  attempt  to  play  us 
false  will  prove  fatal  to  you." 

"  I  have  not  yet  consented  to  your  terms,  Mr.  Catesby," 
replied  Mounteagle,  "  and  I  demand  a  few  moments'  re- 
flection before  I  do  so." 

"  What  say  you,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Catesby.  "  Do  you 
agree  to  his  lordship's  request  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  would  also  confer  for  a  moment  alone  with  my 
brother  Tresham,"  said  Mounteagle. 

"  That  cannot  be,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Garnet,  peremp- 
torily. "  And  take  heed  you  meditate  no  treachery  to- 
wards us,  or  you  will  destroy  yourself  here  and  here- 
after." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  with  him,  father,"  observed 
Tresham.  "  Let  him  declare  what  he  has  to  say  before 
you  all." 

Mounteagle  looked  hard  at  him,  but  he  made  no  re- 
mark. 

"  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  trust  him,"  observed 
Keyes.  "  It  is  plain  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  us.  And 
if  the  oath  is  proposed  to  him,  he  may  take  it  with  some 
mental  reservation." 

"  I  will  guard  against  that,"  replied  Garnet. 

"  If  I  take  the  oath,  I  will  keep  it,  father,"  rejoined 
Mounteagle.     "  But  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

"  You  must  do  so,  then,  quickly,  my  lord,"  returned 
Catesby.  "You  shall  have  five  minutes  for  reflection. 
But  first,  you  must  deliver  up  your  sword." 

The  Earl  started. 

"  We  mean  you  no  treachery,  my  lord,"  observed  Keyes, 
"  and  expect  to  be  dealt  with  with  equal  fairness." 

Surrendering  his  sword  to  Catesby,  Mounteagle  then 
walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall,  with  his  back  to  the  conspirators,  appeared 
buried  in  thought. 

"  Take  Tresham  aside,"  whispered  Catesby  to  Wright. 
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« I  do  not  wish  him  to  overhear  our  conference.  "Watch 
him  narrowly,  and  see  that  no  signal  passes  between  him 
and  Lord  Mounteagle." 

Wright  obeyed ;  and  the  others  gathering  closely  to- 
gether began  to  converse  in  a  low  tone. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  put  him  to  death,"  observed  Garnet. 
"  From  what  he  stated  to  Tresham,  it  appears  that  his 
servant  was  aware  of  his  coming  hither.  If  he  disappears, 
therefore,  search  will  be  immediately  made,  and  all  will 
be  discovered.  We  must  either  instantly  secure  our- 
selves by  flight,  and  give  up  the  enterprise,  or  trust 
him." 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  replied  Rookwood.  "  The 
danger  is  imminent." 

"  We  are  safe  at  present,"  observed  Percy,  "  and  may 
escape  to  France  or  Flanders  before  information  can  be 
given  against  us.  Nay,  we  may  carry  off  Mounteagle 
with  us,  for  that  matter.     But  I  am  loath  to  trust  him." 

«  So  am  I,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  I  do  not  like  his 
looks." 

"  There  is  no  help,"  said  Fawkes.  "  We  must  trust 
him,  or  give  up  the  enterprise.  He  may  materially  aid  us, 
and  has  himself  asserted  that  he  can  procure  Viviana's 
liberation  from  the  Tower." 

"  Pshaw ! "  exclaimed  Catesby,  impatiently.  "  What 
has  that  to  do  with  the  all-important  question  we  are  now 
considering  ?  " 

"  Much,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  And  I  will  not  move 
further  in  the  matter  unless  that  point  is  insisted  on." 

"  You  have  become  strangely  interested  in  Viviana  of 
late,"  observed  Catesby,  sarcastically.  "  Could  I  suspect 
you  of  so  light  a  passion,  I  should  say  you  loved  her." 

A  deep  flush  dyed  Fawkes's  swarthy  cheeks,  but  he 
answered  in  a  voice  of  constrained  calmness. 

"  I  do  love  her, — as  a  daughter." 

"  Humph  !  "  exclaimed  the  other,  drily. 

"Catesby,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  sternly,  "you  know  me 
•^•ell — too  well,  to  suppose  I  would  resort  to  any  paltry 
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subterfuge.    I  am  willing  to  let  what  you  have  said  pass. 
But  I  counsel  you  not  to  jest  thus  in  future." 

"  Jest !  "  exclaimed  Catesby.  "  I  was  never  more  seri- 
ous in  my  life." 

"  Then  you  do  me  wrong,"  retorted  Fawkes,  fiercely ; 
"and  you  will  repeat  the  insinuation  at  your  peril." 

"  My  sons — my  sons,"  interposed  Garnet,  "  what  means 
this  sudden — this  needless  quarrel,  at  a  moment  when 
we  require  the  utmost  calmness  to  meet  the  danger  that 
assails  us?  Guy  Fawkes  is  right.  Viviana  must  be 
saved.  If  we  desert  her,  our  cause  will  never  prosper. 
But  let  us  proceed  step  by  step,  and  first  decide  upon 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  I  am  filled  with  perplexity,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  Then  I  will  decide  for  you,"  replied  Percy.  "  Our 
project  must  be  abandoned." 

"Never,"  replied  Fawkes,  energetically.  "Fly,  and 
secure  your  own  safety.  I  will  stay  and  accomplish  it 
alone." 

"  A  brave  resolution  I  "  exclaimed  Catesby,  tendering 
him  his  hand,  which  the  other  cordially  grasped.  "I 
will  stand  by  you  to  the  last.  No — we  have  advanced 
too  far  to  retreat." 

"  Additional  caution  will  be  needful,"  observed  Keyes. 
"  Can  we  not  make  it  a  condition  with  Lord  Mounteagle 
to  retire,  till  the  blow  is  struck,  to  his  mansion  at  Hox- 
ton?" 

"  That  would  be  of  no  avail,"  replied  Garnet.  "  We 
must  trust  him  wholly,  or  not  at  all." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you,  father,"  said  Percy.  "  Let 
us  propose  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  him,  and  detain  him 
here  until  we  have  found  some  secure  retreat,  utterly 
unknown  to  him,  or  to  Tresham,  whence  we  can  corre- 
spond with  our  friends.  A  few  days  will  show  whether 
he  has  betrayed  us  or  not.  "We  need  not  visit  this  place 
again  till  the  moment  for  action  arrives." 

'« You  need  not  visit  it  again  at  all,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 
"  Every  tiling  is  prepared,  and  I  will  undertake  to  fire  the 
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train.     Prepare  for  what  is  to  follow  the  explosion,  and 
leave  the  management  of  that  to  me." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  such  a  course,  my  son,"  said  Gar- 
net.    "  The  whole  risk  will  thus  be  yours." 

"  The  whole  glory  will  be  mine,  also,  father,"  rejoined 
Fawkes,  enthusiastically.  "  I  pray  you,  let  me  have  my 
own  way." 

"  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet, 
with  affected  reluctance.  "  I  will  not  oppose  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  which  clearly  points  you  out  as  the  chief  agent 
in  this  mighty  enterprise.  In  reference  to  what  Percy 
has  said  about  a  retreat  till  Lord  Mounteagle's  trust- 
worthiness can  be  ascertained,"  he  added  to  Catesby,  "  I 
have  just  bethought  me  of  a  large  retired  house  on  the 
borders  of  Enfield  Chase,  called  White  Webbs.  It  has 
been  recently  taken  by  Mrs.  Brooksby,  and  her  sister, 
Anne  Vaux,  and  will  afford  us  a  safe  asylum." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  father,"  cried  Catesby.  "  Since 
Guy  Fawkes  is  willing  to  undertake  the  risk,  we  will 
leave  Lord  Mounteagle  in  his  charge,  and  go  there  at 
once." 

"  What  must  be  done  with  Tresham  ?  "  asked  Percy. 
"  We  cannot  take  him  with  us,  nor  must  he  know  of  our 
retreat." 

"  Leave  him  with  me,"  said  Fawkes. 

"You  will  be  at  a  disadvantage,"  observed  Catesby, 
«  should  he  take  part,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  may 
do  with  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  They  are  both  unarmed,"  returned  Fawkes ;  "  but 
were  it  otherwise,  I  would  answer  with  my  head  for  their 
detention." 

"  All  good  saints  guard  you,  my  son !  "  exclaimed  Gar- 
net. "  Henceforth,  we  resign  the  custody  of  the  powder 
to  you." 

"  It  will  be  in  safe  keeping,"  replied  Fawkes. 

The  party  then  advanced  towards  Lord  Mounteagle, 
who,  hearing  their  approach,  instantly  faced  them. 

"  Your  decision,  my  lord?"  demanded  Catesby. 
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"  You  shall  have  it  in  a  word,  sir,"  replied  Mounteagle, 
firmly.  "I  will  not  join  you,  but  I  will  take  the  required 
oath  of  secrecy." 

"  Is  this  your  final  resolve,  my  lord  ?  "  rejoined  Catesby. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  It  must  content  us,"  observed  Garnet ;  "  though  we 
hoped  you  would  have  lent  your  active  services  to  fur- 
ther a  cause,  having  for  its  sole  object  the  restoration  of 
the  church  to  which  you  belong." 

"  I  know  not  the  means  whereby  you  propose  to  restore 
it,  father,"  replied  Mounteagle,  "  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
know  them.  But  I  guess  that  they  are  dark  and  bloody, 
and  as  such  I  can  take  no  part  in  them." 

"  And  you  refuse  to  give  us  any  counsel  or  assistance?  " 
pursued  Garnet. 

"  I  will  not  betray  you,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  I  can 
say  nothing  further." 

"  I  would  rather  he  promised  too  little,  than  too  much," 
whispered  Catesby  to  Garnet.  "I  begin  to  think  him 
sincere." 

"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet. 

"One  thing  you  shall  do,  before  I  consent  to  set  you 
free,  on  any  terms,  my  lord,"  observed  Guy  Fawkes. 
"  You  shall  engage  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Viviana 
Radcliffe  from  the  Tower.  You  told  Tresham  you  could 
easily  accomplish  it." 

"I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,"  replied  Mounteagle, 
with  a  look  of  embarrassment. 

"You  spoke  confidently,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 

"  Because  I  had  no  idea  I  should  be  compelled  to  make 
good  my  words,"  returned  the  Earl.  "  But  as  a  Catholic, 
and  related  by  marriage  to  Tresham,  who  is  a  suspected 
person,  any  active  exertions  in  her  behalf  on  my  part 
might  place  me  in  jeopardy." 

"  This  excuse  shall  not  avail  you,  my  lord,"  replied 
Fawkes.  "  You  must  weigh  your  own  safety  against 
hers.  You  stir  not  hence  till  you  have  sworn  to  free 
her." 
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"  I  must  perforce  assent,  since  you  will  have  no  re- 
fusal," replied  Mounteagle.  "  But  I  almost  despair  of 
success.    If  I  can  effect  her  deliverance,  I  swear  to  do  so." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Catesby,  appealing  to  the 
others,  "  are  you  willing  to  let  Lord  Mounteagle  depart 
upon  the  proposed  terms  ?  " 

"  We  are,"  they  replied. 

"I  will  administer  the  oath  at  once,"  said  Garnet; 
"  and  you  will  bear  in  mind,  my  son,"  he  added,  in  a 
stern  tone  to  the  Earl,  "  that  it  will  be  one  which  cannot 
be  violated  without  perdition  to  your  soul." 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  it,"  replied  Mounteagle. 

Producing  a  primer,  and  motioning  the  Earl  to  kneel  be- 
fore him,  Garnet  then  proposed  an  oath  of  the  most  solemn 
and  binding  description.  The  other  repeated  it  after 
him,  and  at  its  conclusion  placed  the  book  to  his  lips. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  "  he  asked,  rising. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Garnet. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  thought  Tresham,  who  stood  in  the 
rear,  "  — that  he  will  perjure  himself." 

"  Am  I  now  at  liberty  to  depart  ? "  inquired  the  Earl. 

"Not  yet,  my  lord,"  replied  Catesby.  "You  must 
remain  here  till  midnight." 

Lord  Mounteagle  looked  uneasy,  but  seeing  remon- 
strance would  be  useless,  he  preserved  a  sullen  silence. 

"You  need  have  no  fear,  my  lord,"  said  Catesby. 
"  But  we  must  take  such  precautions  as  will  insure  our 
safety,  in  case  you  intend  us  any  treachery." 

"  You  cannot  doubt  me,  sir,  after  the  oath  I  have  taken," 
replied  Mounteagle,  haughtily.  "  But  since  you  consti- 
tute yourself  my  jailer,  I  must  abide  your  pleasure." 

"  If  I  am  your  jailer,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  neglectful  of  my  office. 
Will  it  please  you  to  follow  me  ?  " 

The  Earl  bowed  in  acquiescence  ;  and  Catesby,  march- 
ing before  him  to  a  small  room,  the  windows  of  which 
were  carefully  barred,  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  instantly 
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retiring,  locked  the  door  upon  him.  He  then  returned 
to  the  others,  and,  taking  Guy  Fawkes  aside,  observed  in 
a  low  tone, 

"  We  shall  set  out  instantly  for  White  Webbs.  You 
will  remain  on  guard  with  Tresham,  whom  you  will,  of 
course,  keep  in  ignorance  of  our  proceedings.  After  you 
have  set  the  Earl  at  liberty,  you  can  follow  us  if  you 
choose.     But  take  heed  you  are  not  observed." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Fawkes. 

Soon  after  this,  Catesby,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspir- 
ators, with  the  exception  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  Tresham, 
quitted  the  room,  and  the  former  concluded  they  were 
about  to  leave  the  house.  He  made  no  remark,  however, 
to  his  companion,  but  getting  between  him  and  the  door, 
folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  continued  to  pace 
backwards  and  forwards  before  it. 

"  Am  I  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  Lord  Mounteagle  ?  "  asked 
Tresham,  after  a  pause. 

"You  must  remain  with  me  here  till  midnight,"  re- 
plied Fawkes.     "  We  shall  not  be  disturbed." 

"What!  are  the  others  gone?  "  cried  Tresham. 

"  They  are,"  was  the  reply. 

Tresham's  countenance  fell,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
meditating  some  project,  which  he  could  not  muster 
courage  to  execute. 

"  Be  warned  by  the  past,  Tresham,"  said  Fawkes,  who 
had  regarded  him  fixedly  for  some  minutes.  "  If  I  find 
reason  to  doubt  you,  I  will  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
betray  us  a  second  time." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  me,"  replied  Tresham, 
with  apparent  candor.  "  I  only  wondered  that  our 
friends  should  leave  me  without  any  intimation  of  their 
purpose.  It  is  for  me,  not  you,  to  apprehend  some  ill 
design.    Am  I  not  to  act  with  you  further  ?  " 

u  That  depends  upon  yourself,  and  on  the  proofs  you 
give  of  your  sincerity,"  replied  Fawkes.  "Answer  me 
frankly.  Do  you  think  Lord  Mounteagle  will  keep  his 
oath?" 
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"I  will  stake  my  life  upon  it,"  replied  Tresham. 

The  conversation  then  dropped,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  on  either  side  to  renew  it.  In  this  way  several 
hours  passed,  when  at  length  the  silence  was  broken  by 
Tresham,  who  requested  permission  to  go  in  search  of 
some  refreshment ;  and  Guy  Fawkes  assenting,  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  room,  and  partook  of  a  slight  repast. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  note  occurred.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  appointed  hour,  Guy  Fawkes  signified  to  his 
companion  that  he  might  liberate  Lord  Mounteagle ;  and 
immediately  availing  himself  of  the  permission,  Tresham 
repaired  to  the  chamber,  and  threw  open  the  door.  The 
Earl  immediately  came  forth,  and  they  returned  together 
to  the  room  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  remained  on  guard- 

"  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  depart,  my  lord,"  said  the 
latter ;  "  and  Tresham  can  accompany  you,  if  he  thinks 
proper.  Remember  that  you  have  sworn  to  procure 
Viviana's  liberation." 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  Earl. 

And  he  then  quitted  the  house  with  Tresham. 

"  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  lord,"  remarked 
the  latter  as  they  approached  Whitehall,  and  paused  for 
a  moment  under  the  postern  of  the  great  western 
gate. 

"True,"  replied  the  Earl;  "but  I  do  not  regret  the 
risk  I  have  run.     They  are  now  wholly  in  my  power." 

"  You  forget  your  oath,  my  lord,"  said  Tresham. 

"  If  I  do,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  I  but  follow  your  example. 
You  have  broken  one  equally  solemn,  equally  binding, 
and  would  break  a  thousand  more  were  they  imposed 
upon  you.  But  I  will  overthrow  this  conspiracy,  and  yet 
not  violate  mine." 

"  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,  my  lord,"  replied  Tresham. 

"  You  shall  learn  in  due  season,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  J 
have  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  reflection  in  that  dark  hole, 
and  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail." 

"I  hope  I  am  no  party  to  it,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Tresham 
"  I  dare  not  hazard  myself  among  them  further." 
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"I  cannot  do  without  yon,"  replied  Mounteagle  ;  "but 
I  will  insure  you  against  all  danger.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  you,  however,  to  act  with  the  utmost  discretion,  and 
keep  a  constant  guard  upon  every  look  and  movement,  as 
well  as  upon  your  words.  You  must  fully  regain  the 
confidence  of  these  men,  and  lull  them  into  security." 

"I  see  your  lordship's  drift,"  replied  Tresham.  "You 
wish  them  to  proceed  to  the  last  point,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  discovery." 

"  Right,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  The  plot  must  not  be  dis- 
covered till  just  before  its  outbreak,  when  its  magnitude 
and  danger  will  be  the  more  apparent.  The  reward  will 
then  be  proportionate.  Now,  you  understand  me,  Tres- 
ham." 

"  Fully,"  replied  the  other. 

"Return  to  your  own  house,"  rejoined  Mounteagle. 
"  We  need  hold  no  further  communication  together  till 
the  time  for  action  arrives." 

"  And  that  will  not  be  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment," replied  Tresham  ;  "  for  they  intend  to  whelm  the 
King  and  all  his  nobles  in  one  common  destruction." 

"  By  Heaven !  a  brave  design ! "  cried  Mounteagle.  "  It 
is  a  pity  to  mar  it.  I  knew  it  was  a  desperate  and  daring 
project,  but  should  never  have  conceived  aught  like  this. 
Its  discovery  will  indeed  occasion  universal  consterna- 
tion." 

"  It  may  benefit  you  and  me  to  divulge  it,  my  lord," 
said  Tresham;  "but  the  disclosure  will  deeply  and  last- 
ingly injure  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  It  would  injure  it  more  deeply  if  the  plot  succeeded," 
replied  Mounteagle,  "because  all  loyal  Catholics  must 
disapprove  so  horrible  and  sanguinary  a  design.  But  we 
will  not  discuss  the  question  further,  though  what  you 
have  said  confirms  my  purpose,  and  removes  any  mis- 
giving I  might  have  felt  as  to  the  betrayal.  Farewell, 
Tresham.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  conspirators, 
and  communicate  with  me  should  any  change  take  place 
in  their  plans.     We  may  not  meet  for  some  time.     Par- 
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liament,  though  summoned  for  the  third  of  October,  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  prorogued  till  November." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Tresham,  "  you  will  postpone 
your  disclosure  likewise  till  November  ?  " 

"Assuredly,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "The  King  must 
be  convinced  of  his  danger.  If  it  were  found  out  now,  he 
would  think  lightly  of  it.  But  if  he  has  actually  set  foot 
upon  the  mine  which  a  single  spark  might  kindle  to  his 
destruction,  he  will  duly  appreciate  the  service  rendered 
him.    Farewell !  and  do  not  neglect  my  counsel." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"WHITE  WEBBS. 

Tarrying  for  a  short  time  within  the  house  after  the 
departure  of  the  others,  Gay  Fawkes  lighted  a  lantern, 
and  concealing  it  beneath  his  cloak,  proceeded  to  the  cel- 
lar, to  ascertain  that  the  magazine  of  powder  was  safe. 
Satisfied  of  this,  he  made  all  secure,  and  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  when  he  perceived  a  figure  approach- 
ing him.  Standing  aside,  but  keeping  on  his  guard  for 
fear  of  a  surprise,  he  would  have  allowed  the  person  to 
pass,  but  the  other  halted,  and  after  a  moment's  scrutiny 
addressed  him  by  name  in  the  tones  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  You  seem  to  haunt  this  spot,  young  sir,"  said  Fawkes, 
in  answer  to  the  address.  "  This  is  the  third  time  we 
have  met  hereabouts." 

"  On  the  last  occasion,"  replied  Chetham,  "  I  told  you 
Viviana  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  I  have  now  better 
news  for  you.     She  is  free." 

"  Free !  "  exclaimed  Fawkes,  joyfully.  "  By  Lord  Mount- 
eagle's  instrumentality  ? — But  I  forget.  He  has  only  just 
left  me." 

"  She  has  been  freed  by  my  instrumentality,"  replied 
the  young  merchant.  "  She  escaped  from  the  Tower  a 
few  hours  ago." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  demanded  Guy  Fawkes,  eagerly. 

"  In  a  boat  at  the  stairs  near  the  Parliament  House," 
replied  Chetham. 

"  Heaven  and  Our  Lady  be  praised  !  "  exclaimed  Fawkes. 
"  This  is  more  than  I  hoped  for.  Your  news  is  so  good, 
young  sir,  that  I  can  scarce  credit  it." 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  boat,  and  you  shall  soon  be 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  statement,"  rejoined  Chetham. 

And  followed  by  Guy  Fawkes,  he  hurried  to  the  river- 
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si  do,  where  a  wherry  was  moored.  Within  it  sat  Viviana, 
covered  by  the  tilt. 

Assisting  her  to  land,  and  finding  she  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  walk,  Guy  Fawkes  took  her  in  his  arms,  and. 
carried  her  to  the  house  he  had  just  quitted. 

Humphrey  Chetham  followed  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
missed the  waterman.  Placing  his  lovely  burthen  in  a 
seat,  Guy  Fawkes  instantly  went  in  search  of  such  re- 
storatives as  the  place  afforded.  Viviana  was  extremely 
faint,  but  after  she  had  swallowed,  a  glass  of  wine,  she 
revived,  and,  looking  around  her,  inquired  where  she  was. 

"  Do  not  ask,"  replied  Fawkes ;  "  let  it  suffice  you  are 
in  safety.  And.  now,"  he  added,  "  perhaps,  Humphrey 
Chetham  will  inform  me  in  what  manner  he  contrived 
your  escape.     I  am  impatient  to  know." 

The  young  merchant  then  gave  the  required  informa- 
tion, and  Viviana  added  such  particulars  as  were  neces- 
sary to  the  full  understanding  of  the  story.  Guy  Fawkes 
could  scarcely  control  himself  when  she  related  the  tor- 
tures she  had  endured,  nor  was  Chetham  less  indignant. 

"  You  rescued  me  just  in  time,"  said  Viviana.  "  I 
should  have  sunk  under  the  next  application." 

"  Thank  heaven !  you  have  escaped  it,"  exclaimed 
Fawkes.     "  You  owe  much  to  Humphrey  Chetham,  Vivi- 


ana." 


"  I  do,  indeed,"  she  replied. 

"  And  can  you  not  requite  it  ?  "  he  returned.  "  Can  you 
not  make  him  happy  ? — Can  you  not  make  me  happy  ?  " 

Viviana's  pale  cheek  was  instantly  suffused  with  blushes, 
but  she  made  no  answer. 

"  Oh,  Viviana !  "  cried  Humphrey  Chetham,  "  you  hear 
what  is  said.  If  you  could  doubt  my  love  before,  you 
must  be  convinced  of  it  now.  A  hope  will  make  me 
happy.     Have  I  that  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  no,"  she  answered.  "  It  would  be  the  height  of 
cruelty,  after  your  kindness,  to  deceive  you.  You  have 
not." 

The  young  merchant  turned  aside  to  hide  his  emotion. 
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"  Not  even  a  hope  ! "  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  "  after 
what  he  has  done.  Viviana,  I  cannot  understand  you. 
Does  gratitude  form  no  part  of  your  nature  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied,  "  nay,  I  am  sure  so, — for  I  feel 
the  deepest  gratitude  towards  Humphrey  Chetham.  But 
gratitude  is  not  love,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  it." 

"  I  understand  the  distinction  too  well,"  returned  the 
young  merchant,  sadly. 

"It  is  more  than  I  do,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes;  "and  I 
will  frankly  confess  that  I  think  the  important  services 
Humphrey  Chetham  has  rendered  you  entitle  him  to  your 
hand.  It  is  seldom — whatever  poets  may  feign, — that  love 
is  so  strongly  proved  as  his  has  been  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
adequately  requited." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  I  entreat,"  interposed  Chetham. 

"  But  I  will  deliver  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes  ; 
"  because  I  am  sure  what  I  advise  is  for  Viviana's  happi- 
ness. No  one  can  love  her  better  than  you.  No  one  is 
more  worthy  of  her.  Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  I  so 
much  desire  to  see  her  united." 

"  Oh,  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Viviana.  "  This  is  worse 
than  the  torture." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Fawkes,  in  astonishment. 

"  She  means,"  interposed  Chetham,  "  that  this  is  not 
the  fitting  season  to  urge  the  subject — that  she  will  never 
marry." 

"  True — true,"  replied  Viviana.  "  If  I  ever  did  marry 
— I  ovght  to  select  you." 

"  You  ought,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  And  I  know  nothing 
of  the  female  heart,  if  it  can  be  insensible  to  youth, 
devotion,  and  manly  appearance  like  that  of  Humphrey 
Chetham." 

"You  do  know  nothing  of  it,"  rejoined  Chetham, 
bitterly.     "  Women's  fancies  are  unaccountable." 

"  Such  is  the  received  opinion,"  replied  Fawkes ;  "  but 
as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  sex,  I  can  only  judge  from  report. 
You  are  the  person  I  should  imagine  she  would  love — 
nay,  to  be  frank,  whom  I  thought  she  did  love." 
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"  No  more,"  said  Humphrey  Chetham.  "  It  is  painful 
both  to  Viviana  and  to  me." 

"This  is  not  a  time  for  delicacy,"  rejoined  Guy 
Fawkes.  "  Viviana  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  a 
father  with  her.  And  where  her  happiness  is  so  much 
concerned  as  in  the  present  case,  I  should  imperfectly 
discharge  my  duty  if  I  did  not  speak  out.  It  would  sin- 
cerely rejoice  me,  and  I  am  sure  contribute  materially  to 
her  own  happiness,  if  she  would  unite  herself  to  you." 

"I  cannot — I  cannot,"  she  rejoined.  "I  will  never 
marry." 

"  You  hear  what  she  says,"  remarked  Chetham.  "  Do 
not  urge  the  matter  further." 

"I  admire  maiden  delicacy  and  reserve,"  replied 
Fawkes ;  "  but  when  a  man  has  acted  as  you  have  done, 
he  deserves  to  be  treated  with  frankness.  I  am  sure  Vivi- 
ana loves  you.     Let  her  tell  you  so." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Chetham  ;  "  and  it  is  time 
you  should  be  undeceived.     She  loves  another." 

"  Is  this  so  ?  "  cried  Fawkes,  in  astonishment. 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Whom  do  you  love  ?  "  he  asked. 

Still,  no  answer. 

"  I  will  tell  you  whom  she  loves — and  let  her  contra- 
dict me  if  I  am  wrong,"  said  Chetham. 

"  Oh,  no  ! — no ! — in  pity  spare  me  !  "  cried  Viviana. 

"  Speak  !  " — thundered  Fawkes.     "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yourself  !  "  replied  Chetham. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Fawkes,  recoiling, — "  love  me  / 
I  will  not  believe  it.  She  loves  me  as  a  father — but 
nothing  more — nothing  more.  But  you  were  right.  Let 
us  change  the  subject.  A  more  fitting  season  may  arrive 
for  its  discussion." 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  agreed,  that 
Viviana  should  be  taken  to  White  Webbs  ;  and  leaving 
her  in  charge  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  Guy  Fawkes  went 
in  search  of  a  conveyance  to  Enfield. 

Traversing  the  Strand, — every   hostel  in  which  was 
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closed, —  he  turned  up  Wych  Street,  immediately  on  the 
right  of  which  there  was  a  large  inn  (still  in  existence), 
and  entering  the  yard,  discovered  a  knot  of  carriers 
moving  about  with  lanterns  in  their  hands.  To  his  in- 
quiries respecting  a  conveyance  to  Enfield,  one  of  them 
answered,  that  he  was  about  to  return  thither  with  his 
wagon  at  four  o'clock, — it  was  then  two, — and  should 
be  glad  to  take  him  and  his  friends.  Overjoyed  at  the 
intelligence,  and  at  once  agreeing  to  the  man's  terms, 
Guy  Fawkes  hurried  back  to  his  companions,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  contrived  to  carry 
Viviana  (for  she  v/as  utterly  unable  to  support  herself) 
to  the  inn-yard,  where  she  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
wagon,  on  a  heap  of  fresh  straw. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  but  long  before  daybreak,  the 
carrier  attached  his  horses  to  the  wagon,  and  set  out. 
Guy  Fawkes  and  Humphrey  Chetham  were  seated  near 
Viviana,  but  little  was  said  during  the  journey,  which 
occupied  about  three  hours.  By  this  time  it  was  broad 
daylight ;  and  as  the  carrier  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  small 
inn,  Guy  Fawkes  alighted,  and  inquired  the  distance  to 
White  Webbs. 

"  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,"  replied  the  man. 
"  If  you  pursue  that  lane,  it  will  bring  you  to  a  small 
village  about  half  a  mile  from  this,  where  you  are  sure 
to  find  some  one  who  will  gladly  guide  you  to  the  house, 
which  is  a  little  out  of  the  road,  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest." 

He  then  assisted  Viviana  to  alight,  and  Humphrey  Chet- 
ham descending  at  the  same  time,  the  party  took  the  road 
indicated — a  winding  country  lane  with  high  hedges, 
broken  by  beautiful  timber — and  proceeding  at  a  slow 
pace,  they  arrived  in  about  half  an  hour  at  a  little  cluster 
of  cottages,  which  Guy  Fawkes  guessed  to  be  the  village 
alluded  to  by  the  carrier.  As  they  approached  it,  a  rustic 
leaped  a  hedge,  and  was  about  to  cross  to  another  field, 
when  Guy  Fawkes  calling  to  him,  inquired  the  way  to 
White  Webbs. 
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"I  am  going  in  that  direction,"  replied  the  man.  "If 
you  desire  it,  I  will  show  you  the  road." 

"  I  shall  feel  much  indebted  to  you,  friend,"  returned 
Fawkes,  "  and  will  reward  you  for  your  trouble." 

"  I  want  no  reward,"  returned  the  countryman,  trudg- 
ing forward. 

Following  their  guide,  after  a  few  minutes'  brisk  walk- 
ing they  reached  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  took  their 
way  along  a  patch  of  greensward  that  skirted  it.  In  some 
places  their  track  was  impeded  by  gigantic  thorns  and 
brushwood,  while  at  others  avenues  opened  upon  them, 
affording  them  peeps  into  the  heart  of  the  wood.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sylvan  scene.  And  as  at  length  they  arrived 
at  the  head  of  a  long  glade,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
a  herd  of  deer  were  seen,  with  their  branching  antlers 
mingling  with  the  overhanging  boughs,  Viviana  could  not 
help  pausing  to  admire  it. 

"  King  James  often  hunts  within  the  forest,"  observed 
the  countryman.  "  Indeed,  I  heard  one  of  the  rangers 
say  it  was  not  unlikely  he  might  be  here  to-day.  He  is 
at  Theobald's  Palace  now." 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Fawkes.  "  Let  us  proceed.  We 
lose  time.     Are  we  far  from  the  house  ?  " 

"  Not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  was  the  answer. 
"You  will  see  it  at  the  next  turn  of  the  road." 

As  the  countryman  had  intimated,  they  speedily  per- 
ceived the  roof  and  tall  chimneys  of  an  ancient  house 
above  the  trees,  and  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  mistake 
the  road,  Guy  Fawkes  thanked  their  guide  for  his  trouble, 
and  would  have  rewarded  him,  but  he  refused  the  gratu- 
ity, and  leaping  a  hedge,  disappeared. 

Pursuing  the  road,  they  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at 
a  gate  leading  to  the  house — a  large  building,  erected 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign — and  enter- 
ing it,  they  passed  under  an  avenue  of  trees.  On  approach- 
ing the  mansion,  they  observed  that  many  of  the  windows 
were  closed,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was 
melancholy  and  deserted.     The    garden  was  overgrown 
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with  weeds,  and  the  door  looked  as  if  it  was  rarely 
opened. 

Not  discouraged  by  these  appearances,  but  rather  satis- 
fied by  them  of  the  security  of  the  asylum,  Guy  Fawkes 
proceeded  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  entering  a  court, 
the  flags  and  stones  of  which  were  covered  with  moss, 
while  the  interstices  were  filled  with  long  grass,  Guy 
Fawkes  knocked  against  a  small  door,  and,  after  repeat- 
ing the  summons,  it  was  answered  by  an  old  woman- 
servant,  who  popped  her  head  out  of  an  upper  window, 
and  demanded  his  business. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  about  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Brooksby, 
when  another  head,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Catesby, 
appeared  at  the  window.  On  seeing  Fawkes  and  his 
companions,  Catesby  instantly  descended,  and  unfastened 
the  door.  The  house  proved  far  more  comfortable 
within  than  its  exterior  promised ;  and  the  old  female 
domestic  having  taken  word  to  Anne  Vaux  that  Viviana 
was  below,  the  former  lady,  who  had  not  yet  risen,  sent 
for  her  to  her  chamber,  and  provided  everything  for  her 
com  fore. 

Guy  Fawkes  and  Humphrey  Chetham,  neither  of  whom 
had  rested  during  the  night,  were  glad  to  obtain  a  few 
hours'  repose  on  the  floor  of  the  first  room  into  which 
they  were  shown,  and  they  were  not  disturbed  until  the 
day  had  considerably  advanced,  when  Catesby  thought 
fit  to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers. 

Explanations  were  then  given  on  both  sides.  Chetham 
detailed  the  manner  of  Viviana's  escape  from  the  Tower, 
and  Catesby  in  his  turn  acquainted  them  that  Father 
Oldcorne  was  in  the  house,  having  found  his  way  thither 
after  his  escape  from  the  dwelling  at  Lambeth.  Guy 
Fawkes  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  intelligence,  and  shortly 
afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  the  priest. 
At  noon,  the  whole  party  assembled,  with  the  exception 
of  Viviana,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Anne  Vaux,  kept  her 
chamber,  to  recruit  herself  after  the  sufferings  she  had 
undergone, 
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Humphrey  Chetham,  of  whom  no  suspicions  were  now 
entertained,  and  of  whom  Catesby  no  longer  felt  any 
jealousy,  was  invited  to  stay  in  the  house ;  and  he  was 
easily  induced  to  pass  his  time  near  Viviana,  although 
he  might  not  be  able  to  see  her.  Long  and  frequent 
consultations  were  held  by  the  conspirators,  and  letters 
were  despatched  by  Catesby  to  the  elder  Winter  at  his 
seat,  Huddington,  in  Worcester,  entreating  him  to  make 
every  preparation  for  the  crisis,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  to  desire  him  to  assemble  as  many  friends  as  he 
could  muster  against  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  at  Dun- 
church,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  plea  of  a  grand  hunt- 
ing party. 

Arrangements  were  next  made  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  different  parties  after  the  explosion.  Cates- 
by undertook,  with  a  sufficient  force,  to  seize  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  the  First,  who 
was  then  at  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
near  Coventry,  and  to  proclaim  her  queen,  in  case  the 
others  should  fail  in  securing  the  princes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  (who,  it  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned,  died  in  his  youth,)  would  be  present  with 
the  King,  his  father,  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  would 
perish  with  him ;  and  in  this  case,  as  Charles,  Dnke  of 
York,  (afterwards  Charles  the  First,)  would  become  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
seized  by  Percy,  and  instantly  proclaimed.  Other  reso- 
lutions were  decided  upon,  and  the  whole  time  of  the 
conspirators  was  spent  in  maturing  their  projects. 

And  thus  weeks,  and  even  months,  stole  on.  Viviana 
had  completely  regained  her  strength,  and  passed  a  life 
of  perfect  seclusion,  seldom,  if  ever,  mixing  with  the 
others.  She,  however,  took  a  kindly  farewell  of  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  before  his  departure  for  Manchester  (for 
which  place  he  set  out  about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival 
at  White  Webbs,  having  first  sought  out  his  servant, 
Martin  Heydocke) ;  but  though  strongly  urged  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  she  would  hold  out  no  hopes  of  a  change  in  her 
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sentiments  towards  the  young  merchant.  Meetings  were 
occasionally  held  by  the  conspirators  elsewhere,  and 
Catesby  and  Fawkes  had  more  than  one  interview  with 
Tresham — but  never,  except  in  places  where  they  were 
secure  from  a  surprise. 

The  latter  end  of  September  had  now  arrived,  and  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  was  still  fixed  for  the  third  of 
October.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  Guy  Fawkes 
prepared  to  start  for  town  ;  but  before  doing  so  he  desired 
to  see  Viviana.  They  had  not  met  for  some  weeks  ;  nor, 
indeed,  since  Fawkes  had  discovered  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  (and  perhaps  of  his  own,)  had  they  ever  met  with 
the  same  freedom  as  heretofore.  As  she  entered  the 
room,  in  Avhich  he  awaited  her  coming,  a  tremor  agitated 
his  frame,  but  he  had  nerved  himself  for  the  interview, 
and  speedily  subdued  the  feeling. 

"  I  am  starting  for  London,  Viviana,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  forced  calmness.  "  You  may  guess  for  what  purpose. 
But  as  I  may  never  behold  you  again,  I  would  not  part 
with  you  without  a  confession  of  my  weakness.  I  will 
not  deny  that  what  Humphrey  Chetham  stated,  and 
which  you  have  never  contradicted — namely,  that  you 
loved  me,  for  I  must  speak  out — has  produced  a  strong 
effect  upon  me.  I  have  endeavored  to  conquer  it,  but 
it  will  return.     Till  I  knew  you  I  never  loved,  Viviana." 

"  Indeed  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Never,"  he  replied.  "  The  fairest  had  not  power  to 
move  me.  But  I  grieve  to  say — notwithstanding  my 
struggles — I  do  not  continue  equally  insensible." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  ejaculated,  becoming  as  pale  as  death. 

"Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare  my  feelings'?  Why 
should  I  not  tell  you  that — though  blinded  to  it  so  long 
— I  have  discovered  that  I  do  love  you  ?  Why  should 
I  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  I  regret  this,  and  lament  that 
we  ever  met  ?  " 

"  What  mean  you  ? "  cried  Viviana,  with  a  terrified 
look. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"   replied  Fawkes.    "  Till  I  saw  you, 
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my  thoughts  were  removed  from  earth,  and  fixed  on  one 
object.  Till  I  saw  you,  I  asked  not  to  live,  but  to  die 
the  death  of  a  martyr." 

"Die  so  still,"  rejoined   Viviana.     "Forget  me — oh! 
forget  me." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have  striven  against 
it.  But  your  image  is  perpetually  before  me.  Nay,  at 
this  very  moment,  when  I  am  about  to  set  out  on  the  en- 
terprise, you  alone  detain  me." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  Viviana,  fervently.  "  Oh 
that  I  could  prevent  you — could  save  you  !  " 

"  Save  me !  "  echoed  Fawkes,  bitterly.  "  You  destroy 
me." 

"  How  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Because  I  am  sworn  to  this  project,"  he  rejoined; 
"  and  if  I  were  turned  from  it,  I  would  perish  by  my  own 
hand." 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,"  replied  Viviana,  "  but  listen  to  me. 
Abandon  it,  and  J  will  devote  myself  to  you." 

Guy  Fawkes  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  passionately, 
and  then,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  appeared  torn 
by  conflicting  emotions. 

Viviana  approached  him,  and  pressing  his  arm,  asked 
in  an  entreating  voice,  "  Are  you  still  determined  to  pursue 
your  dreadful  project?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Fawkes,  uncovering  his  face,  and  gazing 
at  her  ;  "  but,  if  I  remain  here  a  moment  longer,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  I  will  detain  you,  then,"  she  rejoined,  "  and  exercise 
the  power  I  possess  over  you  for  your  benefit." 

"  No !  "  he  replied,  vehemently.  "  It  must  not  be. 
Farewell,  forever !  " 

And  breaking  from  her,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

As  he  gained  the  passage,  he  encountered  Catesby,  who 
looked  abashed  at  seeing  him. 

"  I  have  overheard  what  has  passed,"  said  the  latter, 
"and  applaud  your  resolution.  Few  men,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, would  have  acted  as  you  have  done." 
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"  You  would  not,"  said  Fawkes,  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  But  that  does  not 
lessen  my  admiration  of  your  conduct." 

"  I  am  devoted  to  one  object,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  and 
nothing  shall  turn  me  from  it." 

"  Remove  yourself  instantly  from  temptation,  then," 
replied  Catesby.  "  I  will  meet  you  at  the  cellar  beneath 
the  Parliament  House  to-morrow  night." 

With  this,  he  accompanied  Guy  Fawkes  to  the  door; 
and  the  latter,  without  hazarding  a  look  behind  him,  set 
out  for  London,  where  he  arrived  at  nightfall. 

On  the  following  night,  Fawkes  examined  the  cellar, 
and  found  it  in  all  respects  as  he  had  left  it ;  and,  appre- 
hensive lest  some  difficulty  might  arise,  he  resolved  to 
make  every  preparation.  lie,  accordingly,  pierced  the 
sides  of  several  of  the  barrels  piled  against  the  walls  with 
a  gimlet,  and  inserted  in  the  holes  small  pieces  of  slow- 
burning  match.  Not  content  with  this,  he  staved  in  the 
tops  of  the  uppermost  tier,  and  scattered  powder  among 
them  to  secure  their  instantaneous  ignition. 

This  done,  he  took  a  powder-horn,  with  which  he  was 
provided,  and  kneeling  down,  and  holding  his  lantern  so 
as  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  floor,  laid  a  train  to  one  of 
the  lower  barrels,  and  brought  it  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  door,  intending  to  fire  it  from  that  point.  His  ar- 
rangements completed,  he  arose,  and  muttered, 

"  A  vessel  is  provided  for  my  escape  in  the  river,  and 
my  companions  advise  me  to  use  a  slow  match,  which  will 
allow  me  to  get  out  of  harm's  way.  But  I  will  see  the 
deed  done,  and  if  the  train  fails,  will  hold  a  torch  to  the 
barrels  myself." 

At  this  juncture,  a  slight  tap  was  heard  without. 

Guy  Fawkes  instantly  masked  his  lantern,  and  cautious- 
ly opening  the  door,  beheld  Catesby. 

"I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued," said  the  latter.  "The  House  does  not  meet  till 
the  fifth  of  November.  We  have  another  month  to 
wait." 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  I  have  just 
laid  the  train.     The  lucky  moment  will  pass." 

And,  locking  the  door,  he  proceeded  with  Catesby  to 
the  adjoining  house. 

They  had  scarcely  been  gone  more  than  a  second,  when 
two  figures  muffled  in  cloaks  emerged  from  behind  a 
wall. 

"  The  train  is  laid,"  observed  the  foremost,.  "  and  they 
are  gone  to  the  house.  You  might  seize  them  now  with- 
out danger." 

"  That  will  not  answer  my  purpose,"  replied  the  other. 
"  I  will  give  them  another  month." 

"  Another  month !  "  replied  the  first  speaker.  "  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time  ?  They  may  aban- 
don their  project." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  other.  "  But 
you  had  better  go  and  join  them." 
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Tresham,  for  it  will  have  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
on  separating  from  Lord  Mounteagle,  took  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  conspirators.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  be- 
fore venturing  to  knock  at  the  garden-gate  ;  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  felt  half-disposed  to  take  to  his  heels.  But 
shame  restrained  him ;  and  hearing  footsteps  approach, 
he  gave  the  customary  signal,  and  was  instantly  admitted 
by  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?  "  demanded  the  latter,  as 
they  entered  the  house,  and  made  fast  the  door  behind 
them. 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  Parliament  is  prorogued  to 
the  fifth  of  November,"  replied  Tresham,  "  and  came  to 
tell  you  so." 

"  I  already  know  it,"  returned  Fawkes,  gloomily  ;  "  and 
for  the  first  time  feel  some  misgiving  as  to  the  issue  of 
our  enterprise." 

"Why  so?"  inquired  Tresham. 

"  November  is  unlucky  to  me,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  "  and 
I  cannot  recollect  a  year  in  my  life  in  which  some  ill 
has  not  befallen  me  during  that  month,  especially  on  the 
fifth  day.  On  the  last  fifth  of  November,  I  nearly  died 
of  a  fever  at  Madrid.  It  is  a  strange  and  unfortunate 
coincidence  that  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  should 
be  appointed  for  that  particular  day." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  it  portends  ?  "  hesitated 
Tresham. 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  and  speak  boldly.  I  am 
no  child  to  be  frightened  at  shadows." 
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"  You  have  more  than  once  declared  your  intention  of 
perishing  with  our  foes,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  The  de- 
sign, though  prosperous  in  itself,  may  be  fatal  to  you." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have  little  doubt 
I  shall  perish  on  that  day.  You  are  both  aware  of  my 
superstitious  nature,  and  are  not  ignorant  that  many 
mysterious  occurrences  have  combined  to  strengthen  the 
feeling, — such  as  the  dying  words  of  the  prophetess, 
Elizabeth  Orton, — her  warning  speech  when  she  was 
raised  from  the  dead  by  Doctor  Dee, — and  lastly,  the  vis- 
ion at  St.  Winifred's  Well.  What  if  I  tell  you  the  saint 
has  again  appeared  to  me  ?  " 

"  In  a  dream  ?  "  inquired  Catesby,  in  a  slightly  skepti- 
cal tone. 

"  Ay,  in  a  dream,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  But  I  saw  her 
as  plainly  as  if  I  had  been  awake.  It  was  the  same  va- 
pory figure — the  same  transparent  robes,  the  same  be- 
nign countenance,  only  far  more  pitying  than  before — 
that  I  beheld  at  Holywell.  I  heard  no  sound  issue  from 
her  lips,  but  I  felt  that  she  warned  me  to  desist." 

"  Do  you  accept  the  warning  ? "  asked  Tresham, 
eagerly. 

"  It  is  needless  to  answer,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have 
laid  the  train  to-night." 

"You  have  infected  me  with  your  misgivings,"  ob- 
served Tresham.  "  Would  the  enterprise  had  never  been 
undertaken  !  " 

"  But  being  undertaken,  it  must  be  gone  through  with," 
rejoined  Catesby,  sternly.  "  Hark'e,  Tresham.  You 
promised  us  two  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  the  project, 
but  have  constantly  deferred  payment  of  the  sum  on 
some  plea  or  other " 

"Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  it,"  replied 
Tresham,  sullenly.  "  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  sell  part 
of  my  estates  at  Rushton,  in  Northamptonshire.  I  can- 
not effect  impossibilities." 

"  Tush  !  "  cried  Catesby,  fiercely.  "  You  well  know  I 
ask  no  impossibility.     I  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with. 
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The  money  must  be  forthcoming  by  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, or  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  with  your  life." 

"This  is  the  language  of  a  cut- throat,  Mr.  Catesby," 
replied  Tresham. 

"  It  is  the  only  language  I  will  hold  towards  you,"  re- 
joined Catesby,  contemptuously.  "  Look  you  disappoint 
me  not,  or  take  the  consequences." 

"I  must  leave  for  Northamptonshire  at  once,  then," 
said  Tresham. 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  returned  Catesby.  "  Play  the  cut- 
throat yourself,  and  ease  some  rich  miser  of  his  store,  if 
you  think  fit.  Bring  us  the  money,  and  we  will  not  ask 
how  you  came  by  it." 

"  Before  we  separate,"  said  Tresham,  disregarding  these 
sneers,  "  I  wish  to  be  resolved  on  one  point.  Who  are 
to  be  saved  from  destruction  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  inquired  Fawkes. 

"  Because  I  must  stipulate  for  the  lives  of  my  brothers- 
in-law,  the  Lords  Mounteagle  and  Stourton." 

"  If  anything  detains  them  from  the  meeting,  well  and 
good,"  replied  Catesby.  "  But  no  warning  must  be  given 
them.  That  would  infallibly  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
plot." 

"  Some  means  might  surely  be  adopted  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  without  danger  to  ourselves  ?  "  urged 
Tresham. 

"  I  know  of  none,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Fawkes.  "  If  I  did,  I  would  warn  Lord 
Montague,  and  some  others  whom  I  shall  grieve  to  de- 
stroy." 

"  We  are  all  similarly  circumstanced,"  replied  Catesby. 
"  Keyes  is  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  patron  and 
friend,  Lord  Mordaunt, — Percy,  for  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. I,  myself,  would  gladly  save  the  young  Earl 
of  Arundel.  But  we  must  sacrifice  our  private  feeling 
for  the  general  good." 

"  We  must,"  acquiesced  Fawkes. 

"  We  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  night  of  the  tenth  of 
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October,"  said  Catesby, "  when  take  care  you  are  in  readi- 
ness with  the  money." 

Upon  this,  the  conversation  dropped,  and  soon  after- 
wards Tresham  departed. 

When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  suffered  his  rage  to 
find  vent  in  words.  "  Perdition  seize  them  !  "  he  cried, 
"  I  shall  now  lose  two  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  advanced ;  and,  as  Mounteagle  will 
not  have  the  disclosure  made  till  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  payment.  They 
would  not  fall  into  the  snare  I  laid  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  discovery,  when  it  takes  place,  upon  their  own  in- 
discretion. But  I  must  devise  some  other  plan.  The 
warning  shall  proceed  from  an  unknown  quarter.  A 
letter  written  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  giving  some  obscure 
intimation  of  danger,  shall  be  delivered  with  an  air  of 
mystery  to  Mounteagle.  This  will  serve  as  a  plea  for  its 
divulgement  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Well,  well,  they 
shall  have  the  money  ;  but  they  shall  pay  me  back  in  other 
coin." 

Early  on  the  following  day,  Catesby  and  Fawkes  pro- 
ceeded to  White  Webbs.  Garnet  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  them,  and  could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  at 
the  cause  of  their  return. 

"This  delay  bodes  no  good,"  he  observed.  "Parlia- 
ment has  been  so  often  prorogued,  that  I  begin  to  think 
some  suspicion  is  entertained  of  our  design." 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  then,"  replied  Catesby.  "I 
have  made  due  inquiries,  and  find  the  meeting  is  postponed 
to  suit  the  King's  convenience,  who  wishes  to  prolong  his 
stay  at  Royston.  He  may  probably  have  some  secret 
motive  for  the  delay,  but  I  am  sure  it  in  no  way  con- 
cerns us." 

Everything  being  now  fully  arranged,  the  conspirators 
had  only  to  wait  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
fifth  of  November.  Most  of  them  decided  upon  passing 
the  interval  in  the  country.  Ambrose  Rookwood  departed 
for  Clopton,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon, — a  seat  belonging 
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to  Lord  Carew,  where  his  family  were  staying.  Keyes 
went  to  visit  Lord  Mordaunt  at  Tnrvey,  in  Bedfordshire ; 
and  Percy  and  the  two  Wrights  set  out  for  Gothurst,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  to  desire  Sir  Everard  Digby  to  post- 
pone the  grand  hunting-party  which  he  was  to  hold  at 
Dunsmore  Heath,  as  an  excuse  for  mustering  a  strong 
party  of  Catholics,  to  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
two  Winters  repaired  to  their  family  mansion,  Hudding- 
ton,  in  Worcestershire ;  while  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  to- 
gether with  the  two  priests,  remained  at  White  Webbs. 
The  three  latter  held  daily  conferences  together,  but  were 
seldom  joined  by  Fawkes,  who  passed  his  time  in  the  ad- 
joining forest,  selecting  its  densest  and  most  intricate  parts 
for  his  rambles. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  air  pure  and  bracing.  The  forest  could 
scarcely  have  been  seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  leaves 
had  assumed  their  gorgeous  autumnal  tints,  and  the  masses 
of  timber,  variegated  in  color,  presented  an  inexpressibly 
beautiful  appearance.  Guy  Fawkes  spent  hours  in  the 
depths  of  the  wood.  His  sole  companions  were  the  lordly 
stag  and  the  timid  hare,  that  occasionally  started  across 
his  path.  Since  his  return,  he  had  sedulously  avoided 
Viviana,  and  they  had  met  only  twice,  and  then  no  speech 
had  passed  between  them.  One  day,  when  he  had  plunged 
even  deeper  than  usual  into  the  forest,  and  had  seated 
himself  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed  tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  small  clear  rivulet  welling  at  his  feet,  he  saw  the 
reflection  of  a  female  figure  in  the  water;  and, filled  with 
the  idea  of  the  vision  of  Saint  Winifred,  at  first  imagined 
he  was  about  to  receive  another  warning.  But  a  voice 
that  thrilled  to  his  heart's  core,  soon  undeceived  him,  and, 
turning,  he  beheld  Viviana.  She  was  habited  in  a  riding- 
dress,  and  appeared  prepared  to  set  out  upon  a  journey. 

"  So  you  have  tracked  me  to  my  solitude,"  he  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  forced  coldness.  "  I  thought  I  was  secure 
from  interruption  here." 
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"  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  when  you  know  my 
errand,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  to  take  an  eternal  farewell 
of  you." 

"  Indeed ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Are  you  about  to  quit 
White  Webbs?" 

"  I  am,"  she  mournfully  rejoined.  "  I  am  about  to  set 
out  with  Father  Oldcorne  for  Gothurst,  where  I  shall  re- 
main till  all  is  over." 

"I  entirely  approve  your  determination,"  returned 
Fawkes,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  I  knew  you  would  do  so,  or  I  should  have  consulted 
you  upon  it,"  she  rejoined.  "  And  as  you  appear  to  avoid 
me,  I  would  fain  have  departed  without  taking  leave  of 
you,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so." 

"  You  well  know  my  motive  for  avoiding  you,  Viviana," 
rejoined  Fawkes.  "  We  are  no  longer  what  we  were  to 
each  other.  A  fearful  struggle  has  taken  place  within  me, 
though  I  have  preserved  an  unmoved  exterior,  between 
passion  and  the  sense  of  my  high  calling.  I  have  told 
you  I  never  loved  before,  and  fancied  my  heart  immov- 
able as  adamant.  But  I  now  find  out  my  error.  It  is  a 
prey  to  a  raging  and  constant  flame.  I  have  shunned 
you,"  he  continued,  with  increased  excitement,  "  because 
the  sight  of  you  shakes  my  firmness, — because  I  feel  it 
sinful  to  think  of  you  in  preference  to  holier  objects, — and 
because,  after  I  have  quitted  you,  your  image  alone  en- 
grosses my  thoughts.  Here,  in  the  depths  of  this  wood, 
by  the  side  of  this  brook,  I  can  commune  with  my  soul,' — 
can  abstract  myself  from  the  world  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  world — from  you — yes,  you,  who  are  all  the  world  to 
me  now, — and  prepare  to  meet  my  end." 

"  Then  you  are  resolved  to  die  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  shall  abide  the  explosion,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle 
can  save  me,"  returned  Fawkes. 

"  And  think  not  it  will  be  exerted  in  your  behalf,"  she 
replied.  "  Heaven  does  not  approve  your  design,  and  you 
will  assuredly  incur  its  vengeance  by  your  criminal  con- 
duct." 
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"  Viviana,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  rising,  "  man  cannot 
read  my  heart,  but  Heaven  can ;  and  the  sincerity  of  my 
purpose  will  be  recognized  above.  What  I  am  about  to 
do  is  for  the  regeneration  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  if  the 
welfare  of  that  religion  is  dear  to  the  Supreme  Being,  our 
cause  must  prosper.  If  the  contrary,  it  deserves  to  fail, 
and  will  fail.  I  have  ever  told  you  that  I  care  not  what 
becomes  of  myself.  I  am  now  more  than  ever  indifferent 
to  life, — or  rather,"  he  added,  in  a  somber  tone,  "  I  am 
anxious  to  die." 

"Your  dreadful  wish,  I  fear,  will  be  accomplished," 
replied  Viviana,  sadly.  "  I  have  been  constantly  haunted 
by  frightful  apprehensions  respecting  you,  and  my  dead 
father  has  appeared  to  me  in  my  dreams.  His  spirit,  if 
such  it  were,  seemed  to  gaze  upon  me  with  a  mournful 
look,  and,  as  I  thought,  pronounced  your  name  in  piteous 
accents." 

"These  forebodings  chime  with  my  own,"  muttered 
Fawkes,  repressing  a  shudder ;  "  but  nothing  shall  shake 
me.  It  will  inflict  a  bitter  pang  upon  me  to  part  with 
you,  Viviana, — the  bitterest  I  can  ever  feel, — and  I  shall 
be  glad  when  it  is  over." 

"  I  echo  your  own  wish,"  she  returned,  "  and  deeply 
lament  that  we  ever  met.  But  the  fate  that  brought  us 
together  must  forever  unite  us." 

"  "What  mean  you  ?  "  he  inquired,  gazing  fixedly  at 
her. 

"  There  is  one  sad  consolation  which  you  can  afford  me, 
and  which  you  owe  me  for  the  deep  and  lasting  misery  I 
shall  endure  on  your  account,"  replied  Viviana ; — "  a  con- 
solation that  will  enable  me  to  bear  your  loss  with  forti- 
tude, and  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  Heaven." 

"  Whatever  I  can  do  that  will  not  interfere  with  my 
purpose,  you  may  command,"  he  rejoined. 

"  What  I  have  to  propose  will  not  interfere  with  it," 
she  answered.  "  Now,  hear  me,  and  put  the  sole  con- 
struction I  deserve  on  my  conduct.  Father  Garnet  is 
at  a  short  distance  from  us,  behind  those  trees,  waiting 
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my  summons.  I  have  informed  him  of  my  design,  and 
he  approves  of  it.  It  is  to  unite  us  in  marriage — solemnly 
unite  us — that  though  I  may  never  live  with  you  as  a 
wife,  I  may  mourn  you  as  a  widow.     Do  you  consent  ?  " 

Guy  Fawkes  returned  an  affirmative,  in  a  voice  broken 
by  emotion. 

"  The  moment  the  ceremony  is  over,"  pursued  Viviana, 
"  I  shall  start  with  Father  Oldcorne  for  Gothurst.  We 
shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world." 

"  Unless  I  succeed,"  said  Fawkes. 

"  You  will  not  succeed,"  replied  Viviana.  "  If  I  thought 
so,  I  should  not  take  this  step.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  es  - 
pousal  with  the  dead." 

So  saying,  she  hurried  away,  and  disappearing  beneath 
the  covert,  returned  in  a  few  seconds  with  Garnet. 

"  I  have  a  strange  duty  to  perform  for  you,  my  son," 
said  Garnet  to  Fawkes,  who  remained  motionless  and 
stupefied  ;  "  but  I  am  right  willing  to  perform  it,  because 
I  think  it  will  lead  to  your  future  happiness  with  the  fair 
creature  who  has  bestowed  her  affections  on  you." 

"  Do  not  speculate  on  the  future,  father,"  cried  Viviana. 
"  You  know  why  I  asked  you  to  perform  this  ceremony. 
You  know,  also,  that  I  have  made  preparations  for  instant 
departure;  and  that  I  indulge  no  hope  of  seeing  Guy 
Fawkes  again." 

"All  this  I  know,  dear  daughter,"  returned  Garnet; 
"  but,  in  spite  of  your  anticipations  of  ill,  I  still  hope  that 
your  union  may  prove  auspicious." 

"  I  take  you  to  witness,  father,"  said  Viviana,  "  that  in 
bestowing  my  hand  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  I  bestow  at  the 
same  time  all  my  possessions  upon  him.  He  is  free  to  use 
them  as  he  thinks  proper, — even  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
design  against  the  state,  which,  though  I  cannot  approve 
it,  seems  good  to  him." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  cried  Fawkes. 

"It  shall  be,"  rejoined  Viviana.  "Proceed  with  the 
ceremony,  father." 

"Let  her  have  her  own  way,  my  son,"  observed  Garnet, 
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in  a  low  tone.     "Under  any  circumstances,  he:-  estates 
must  now  be  necessarily  yours." 

He  then  took  a  breviary  from  his  vest,  and  placing 
them  near  each  other,  began  to  read  aloud  the  marriage 
service  appointed  by  the  Romish  Church.  And  there,  in 
that  secluded  spot,  and  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, with  no  other  witnesses  than  the  ancient  trees 
around  them,  and  the  brook  rippling  at  their  feet,  were 
Guy  Fawkes  and  Viviana  united.  The  ceremony  over, 
Guy  Fawkes  pressed  his  bride  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"  I  have  broken  my  faith  to  Heaven,  to  which  I  was 
first  espoused,"  he  cried. 

"  No,"  she  returned ;  "  you  will  now  return  to  your  first 
and  holiest  choice.  Think  of  me  only  as  I  shall  think  of 
you, — as  of  the  dead." 

With  this,  the  party  slowly  and  silently  returned  to  the 
house,  where  they  found  a  couple  of  steeds,  with  luggage 
strapped  to  the  saddles,  at  the  door. 

Father  Oldcorne  was  already  mounted,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Viviana  was  by  his  side.  Before  her  departure, 
she  bade  Guy  Fawkes  a  tender  farewell ;  and  at  this  try- 
•  ing  juncture  her  firmness  nearly  deserted  her.  But  rous- 
ing herself,  she  sprang  upon  her  horse,  and  urging  the 
animal  into  a  quick  pace,  and  followed  by  Oldcorne,  she 
speedily  disappeared  from  view.  Guy  Fawkes  watched 
her  out  of  sight,  and  shunning  the  regards  of  Catesby,  who 
formed  one  of  the  group,  struck  into  the  forest,  and  was 
not  seen  again  till  the  following  day. 

The  tenth  of  October  having  arrived,  Guy  Fawkes  and 
Catesby  repaired  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  But  the 
night  passed,  and  Tresham  did  not  appear.  Catesby  was 
angry  and  disappointed,  and  could  not  conceal  his  appre- 
hensions of  treachery.  Fawkes  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  thought  it  not  improbable  that  their  con- 
federate's absence  might  be  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
he  found  in  complying  with  their  demands  ;  and  this 
opinion  was  confirmed  the  next  morning  by  the  arrival  of 
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a  letter  from  Tresham,  stating  that  he  had  been  utterly- 
unable  to  effect  the  sales  he  contemplated,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  procure  the  money  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

"  I  will  immediately  go  down  to  Rushton,"  said  Cates- 
by,  "  and  if  I  find  him  disposed  to  palter  with  us,  I  will 
call  him  to  instant  account.  But  Garnet  informs  me  that 
Viviana  has  bestowed  all  her  wealth  upon  you.  Are  you 
willing  to  devote  it  to  the  good  cause  ?  " 

"  No !  "  replied  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  so  decisive  that  his 
companion  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  the  matter 
further.     "  I  give  my  life  to  the  cause, — that  must  suffice." 

The  subject  was  never  renewed.  At  night,  Catesby, 
having  procured  a  powerful  steed,  set  out  upon  his 
journey  to  Northamptonshire,  while  Fawkes  returned  to 
White  Webbs. 

About  a  fortnight  passed  unmarked  by  any  event  of 
importance.  Despatches  were  received  from  Catesby, 
stating  that  he  had  received  the  money  from  Tresham, 
and  had  expended  it  in  procuring  horses  and  arms.  He 
also  added  that  he  had  raised  numerous  recruits  on  various 
pretenses.  This  letter  was  dated  from  Ashby  St.  Leger's, 
the  seat  of  his  mother,  Lady  Catesby,  but  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Coughton  Hall,  near  Al- 
cester,  in  Warwickshire,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Throckmorton  (a  wealthy  Catholic  gentleman),  whither 
Sir  Everard  Digby  had  removed  with  his  family,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  grand  hunting-party  to  be  held  on 
the  fifth  of  November  on  Dunsmore  Heath.  Here  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  the  two  Wrights,  the  Winters, 
Kookwood,  Keyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and 
undertook  to  bring  them  all  up  to  White  Webbs  on 
Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  October. 

By  this  time,  Guy  Fawkes  had  in  a  great  degree  recovered 
his  equanimity,  and  left  alone  with  Garnet,  held  long  and 
frequent  religious  conferences  with  him ;  it  being  evidently 
his  desire  to  prepare  himself  for  his  expected  fate.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  nights  in  solitary  vigils — fasted 
even  more  rigorously  than  he  was  enjoined  to  do — and 
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prayed  with  such  fervor  and  frequency,  that,  fearing  an 
ill  effect  upon  his  health,  and  almost  upon  his  mind, 
which  had  become  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm, Garnet  thought  it  necessary  to  check  him.  The 
priest  did  not  fail  to  note  that  Viviana's  name  never 
passed  his  lips,  and  that  in  all  their  walks  in  the  forest 
he  carefully  shunned  the  scene  of  his  espousals. 

And  thus  time  flew  by.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  in  accordance  with  Catesby's  intima- 
tion, the  conspirators  arrived.  They  were  all  assembled  at 
supper,  and  were  relating  the  different  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  important 
event,  when  Garnet  observed  with  a  look  of  sudden  un- 
easiness to  Catesby,  "You  said  in  one  of  your  letters 
that  you  would  bring  Tresham  with  you,  my  son.  Why 
do  I  not  see  him  ?  " 

"  He  sent  a  message  to  Cough  ton  to  state,  that  having 
been  attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  he  was  unable  to  join 
us,"  replied  Catesby,  "  but  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his 
bed,  he  would  hasten  to  London.  This  may  be  a  subter- 
fuge, but  I  shall  speedily  ascertain  the  truth,  for  I  have 
sent  my  servant  Bates  to  Rushton,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  added,  "  that  he  has 
given  substantial  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  by 
sending  another  thousand  pounds,  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  horses." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  dust  thrown  into  our  eyes,"  returned 
Garnet.  "  I  have  always  feared  Tresham  would  deceive 
us  at  the  last." 

"  This  sudden  illness  looks  suspicious,  I  must  own," 
said  Catesby.  "  Has  aught  been  heard  of  Lord  Mount- 
eagle  ?  " 

"  Guy  Fawkes  heard  that  he  was  at  his  residence  at 
Southwark  yesterday,"  returned  Garnet. 

"  So  far,  good,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Did  you  visit  the 
cellar  where  the  powder  is  deposited?"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Fawkes. 

« I  did,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  found  all  secure.    The 
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powder  is  in  excellent  preservation.  Before  quitting  the 
spot,  I  placed  certain  private  marks  against  the  door,  by 
which  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  opened  during  our  ab- 
sence." 

"  A  wise  precaution,"  returned  Catesby.  "  And  now, 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  filling  a  goblet  with  wine,  "  success 
to  our  enterprise  !  Everything  is  prepared,"  he  continued, 
as  the  pledge  was  enthusiastically  drunk ;  "  I  have  got 
together  a  company  of  above  two  hundred  men,  all  well 
armed  and  appointed,  who  will  follow  me  wherever  I 
choose  to  lead  them.  They  will  be  stationed  near  Duns- 
more  Heath  on  the  fifth  of  next  month,  and  as  soon  as 
the  event  of  the  explosion  is  known,  I  shall  ride  thither 
as  fast  as  I  can,  and,  hurrying  with  my  troops  to  Coven- 
try, seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Percy  and  Keyes  will 
secure  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  proclaim  him 
King  ;  while  upon  the  rest  will  devolve  the  arduous  duty 
of  rousing  our  Catholic  brethren  in  London  to  rise  to 
arms." 

"  Trust  to  us  to  rouse  them,"  shouted  several  voices. 

"  Let  each  man  swear  not  to  swerve  from  the  fulfilment 
of  his  task,"  cried  Catesby ;  "  swear  it  upon  this  cup  of 
wine,  in  which  we  will  all  mix  our  blood." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  pricked  his  arm  with  the  point  of 
his  sword,  and  suffered  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  fall  into 
the  goblet,  while  the  others,  roused  to  a  state  of  frenzied 
enthusiasm,  imitated  his  example,  and  afterwards  raised 
the  horrible  mixture  to  their  lips,  pronouncing  at  the  same 
time  the  oath. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  the  last  to  take  the  pledge,  and  cry- 
ing in  a  loud  voice,  "I  swear  not  to  quit  my  post  till 
the  explosion  is  over,"  he  drained  the  cup. 

After  this,  they  adjourned  to  a  room  in  another  wing 
of  the  house,  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  where  mass  was  per- 
formed by  Garnet,  and  the  sacrament  administered  to  the 
whole  assemblage.  They  were  about  to  retire  for  the 
night,  when  a  sudden  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Reconnoitring  the   intruder  through  an  upper  window, 
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overlooking  the  court,  Catesby  perceived  it  was  Bates, 
who  was  holding  a  smoking  and  mud-bespattered  steed 
by  the  bridle. 

"  Well,  what  news  do  you  bring  ?  "  cried  Catesby,  as 
he  admitted  him.     "  Have  you  seen  Tresham  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Bates.  "  His  illness  was  a  mere  pretense. 
He  has  left  Rushton  secretly  for  London." 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  Garnet.  "  He  has  again  betrayed 
us." 

"  He  shall  die,"  said  Catesby. 

And  the  determination  was  echoed  by  all  the  other 
conspirators. 

Instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  they  passed  the  night  in 
anxious  deliberation,  and  it  was  at  last  proposed  that 
Guy  Fawkes  should  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  South- 
wark,  to  keep  watch  near  the  house  of  Lord  Mounteagle, 
and  if  possible  ascertain  whether  Tresham  had  visited  it. 

To  this  he  readily  agreed.  But  before  setting  out,  he 
took  Catesby  aside  for  a  moment,  and  asked,  "Did  you 
see  Viviana  at  Cough  ton  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  and  that  just  before  I  left  the 
place,"  was  the  answer.  "  She  desired  to  be  remembered 
to  you,  and  said  you  were  never  absent  from  her  thoughts 
or  prayers." 

Guy  Fawkes  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion,  and 
mounting  one  of  the  horses  brought  by  the  conspirators, 
rode  off  towards  London. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    FIFTH  OF    NOVEMBER. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  occurrences  last  related,  Lord 
Mounteagle,  who  was  then  staying  at  South wark,  sud- 
denly intimated  his  intention  of  passing  the  night  at  his 
country  mansion  at  Hoxton;  a  change  of  place  which, 
trivia]  as  it  seemed  at  the  moment,  afterwards  assumed 
an  importance,  from  the  circumstances  that  arose  out  of 
it.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Hoxton,  accompanied  by  his  customary  attend- 
ants, and  all  appeared  to  pass  on  as  usual,  until,  just  as 
supper  was  over,  one  of  his  pages  arrived  from  town,  and 
desired  to  see  his  lordship  immediately. 

Affecting  to  treat  the  matter  with  indifference,  Lord 
Mounteagle  carelessly  ordered  the  youth  to  be  ushered 
into  his  presence;  and  when  he  appeared,  he  demanded 
his  business.  The  page  replied,  that  he  brought  a  letter 
for  his  lordship,  which  had  been  delivered  under  circum- 
stances of  great  mystery. 

"  I  had  left  the  house  just  as  it  grew  dusk,"  he  said, 
"  on  an  errand  of  little  importance,  when  a  man,  muffled, 
in  a  cloak,  suddenly  issued  from  behind  a  corner,  and 
demanded  whether  I  was  one  of  your  lordship's  servants  ? 
On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  produced  this  letter, 
and  enjoined  me,  as  I  valued  my  life  and  your  lordship's 
safety,  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands  without  delay." 

So  saying,  he  delivered  the  letter  to  his  lord,  who,  gaz- 
ing at  its  address,  which  was,  "  To  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Lord  Mounteagle,"  observed,  "  There  is  nothing  very 
formidable  in  its  appearance.     What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

Without  even  breaking  the  seal,  which  was  secured 
with  a  silken  thread,  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  gentlemen? 
named  Ward,  who  was  standing  near  him. 
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"  Read  it  aloud,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  slight  smile. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  some  vaporing  effusion,  which 
will  afford  us  occasion  for  laughter.  Before  I  hear  what 
the  writer  has  to  say,  I  can  promise  him  he  shall  not  in- 
timidate me." 

Thus  exhorted,  Ward  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends, 
I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I  would 
advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse 
to  shift  from  your  attendance  at  this  Parliament,  for  God 
and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time.  Think  not  slightingly  of  this  advice,  but  retire  in- 
to the  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety ; 
for,  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say 
they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Parliament,  and 
yet  they  shall  not  know  wrho  hurts  them.  This  counsel 
is  not  to  be  contemned.  It  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do 
you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have 
burned  the  letter.  God,  I  hope,  will  give  you  grace  to 
make  good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend 
you." 

"  A  singular  letter  !  "  exclaimed  Mounteagle,  as  soon  as 
Ward  had  finished.     "  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  hints  at  some  dangerous  plot,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Ward,  who  had  received  his  instructions,  "  some 
treason  against  the  state.  With  submission,  I  would 
advise  your  lordship  instantly  to  take  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury." 

"  I  see  nothing  in  it,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  What  is  your 
opinion,  Mervyn  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  another  of  his 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had  likewise  given  his  lesson. 

"I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  Ward,"  replied  the  attend- 
ant. "  Your  lordship  wall  hardly  hold  yourself  excused, 
if  you  neglect  to  give  due  warning,  should  aught  occur 
hereafter." 

"  Say  you  so,  sirs  ?  "  cried  Lord  Mounteagle.  "  Let  me 
hear  it  once  more." 
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The  letter  was  accordingly  read  again  by  Ward,  and 
the  Earl  feigned  to  weigh  over  each  passage. 

"  I  am  advised  not  to  attend  the  Parliament,"  he  said, 
"  <  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  time.'  That  is  too  vague  to  be  regarded. 
Then  I  am  urged  to  retire  into  the  country.  The  recom- 
mendation must  proceed  from  some  discontented  Catholic, 
who  does  not  wish  me  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  house.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  so 
adjured.  '  They  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  yet  shall  not  know  who  hurts  them.'  That 
is  mysterious  enough,  but  it  may  mean  nothing, — any 
more  than  what  follows,  namely,  « the  danger  is  passed  as 
soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter.' " 

"I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Ward;  "and 
though  I  cannot  explain  the  riddle,  I  am  sure  it  means 
mischief." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Mounteagle,  "  since  you  are  of  this 
mind,  I  must  lose  no  time  in  communicating  the  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe 
side." 

Accordingly,  after  some  further  consultation,  he  set  out 
at  that  late  hour  for  Whitehall,  where  he  roused  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  state  that  the  whole  was  a  preconcerted 
scheme  between  these  two  crafty  statesmen ;  but  as  the 
interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of  their  attendants, 
the  utmost  caution  was  observed. 

Salisbury  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  com- 
munication, and  coupling  it,  he  said,  with  previous  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  received,  he  could  not  help  fearing, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  mysterious  letter, 
that  the  Parliament  was  indeed  threatened  with  some 
"  terrible  blow."  Acting,  apparently,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, he  caused  such  of  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
lodged  at  Whitehall  to  be  summoned,  and  submitting  the 
letter  to  them,  they  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
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referred  to  some  dangerous  plot,  though  none  could  give 
a  guess  at  its  precise  nature. 

"It  is  clearly  some  Popish  project,"  said  Salisbury,  "  or 
Lord  Mounteagle  would  not  have  been  the  party  warned. 
We  must  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  disaffected  of  his 
faith." 

"  As  I  have  been  the  means  of  revealing  the  plot  to 
your  lordship — if  plot  it  be — I  must  pray  you  to  deal 
gently  with  them,"  rejoined  Mounteagle. 

"  I  will  be  as  lenient  as  I  can,"  returned  Salisbury ; 
"  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  little  favor  can  be  shown. 
If  your  lordship  will  enable  me  to  discover  the  principal 
actors  in  this  affair,  I  will  take  care  that  no  innocent 
party  suffers." 

"You  ask  an  impossibility,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "I 
know  nothing  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  that 
letter.  But  I  pray  your  lordship  not  to  make  it  a  means 
of  exercising  unnecessary  severity  towards  the  members 
of  my  religion." 

"  On  that  you  may  rely,"  returned  the  Earl.  "  His 
Majesty  will  not  return  from  the  hunting  expedition  on 
which  he  is  engaged  at  Royston  till  Thursday  next,  the 
30th.  I  think  it  scarcely  worth  while  (considering  his 
naturally  timid  nature,  with  which  your  lordships  are 
well  acquainted)  to  inform  him  of  the  threatened  danger, 
until  his  arrival  at  the  palace.  It  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  take  any  needful  steps,  as  Parliament  will  not 
meet  for  four  or  five  days  afterwards." 

In  the  policy  of  this  course  the  Privy  Councillors 
agreed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  matter  should  be 
kept  perfectly  secret  until  the  King's  opinion  had  been 
taken  upon  the  letter.  The  assemblage  then  broke  up,  it 
being  previously  arranged  that,  for  fear  of  some  attempt 
upon  his  life,  Lord  Mounteagle  should  remain  within  the 
palace  till  full  inquiries  had  been  instituted  into  the 
affair. 

When  the  two  confederate  nobles  were  left  alone, 
Salisbury  observed,  with  a  slight  laugh,  to  his  companion. 
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"  Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  well,  and  without  sus- 
picion, and,  rely  upon  it,  none  shall  fall  on  you.  As  soon 
as  all  is  over,  the  most  important  post  the  King  has  to 
bestow  shall  be  yours." 

"  But  what  of  Tresham  ?  "  asked  Mounteagle.  "  He 
was  the  deliverer  of  this  letter,  and  I  have  little  faith  in 
him." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Salisbury,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  if  you  think  it  desirable,  we  can  remove  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  can  be  easily  silenced." 

"  It  will  be  better  so,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  He  may 
else  babble  hereafter.  I  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to 
send  in  his  own  name  to  the  conspirators  the  other  day 
to  lure  them  into  our  nets." 

"  It  shall  be  repaid  you  a  hundred-fold,"  replied  Salis- 
bury. "  But  we  are  observed,  and  must  therefore  sep- 
arate." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  while 
Lord  Mounteagle  was  ushered  to  the  apartments  allotted 
to  him. 

To  return  to  Guy  Fawkes.  Arriving  at  South wark,  he 
stationed  himself  near  Lord  Mounteagle's  residence.  But 
he  observed  nothing  to  awaken  his  suspicions,  until  early 
in  the  morning  he  perceived  a  page  approaching  the 
mansion,  whom,  from  his  livery,  he  knew  to  be  one  of 
Lord  Mounteagle's  household,  (it  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
youth  who  had  delivered  the  mysterious  letter,)  and 
from  him  he  ascertained  all  that  had  occurred.  Filled 
with  alarm,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  he  crossed 
the  river,  and  proceeding  to  the  cellar,  examined  the 
marks  at  the  door,  and  finding  all  precisely  as  he  had  left 
it,  felt  certain,  that  whatever  discovery  had  been  made, 
the  magazine  had  not  been  visited. 

He  next  repaired  to  the  house,  of  which  he  possessed 
the  key,  and  was  satisfied  that  no  one  had  been  there. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  this,  he  yet  determined  to  keep 
watch  during  the  day,  and  concealing  himself  near  the 
cellar,  remained  on  the  look-out  till  night.    But  no  one 
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came  ;  nor  did  anything  occur  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
He  would  not,  however,  quit  his  post  till  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  evening,  when,  thinking  further  delay 
might  be  attended  with  danger,  he  set  out  to  White  Webbs, 
to  give  his  companions  intelligence  of  the  letter. 

His  news  was  received  by  all  with  the  greatest  alarm, 
and  not  one,  except  Catesby,  who  strove  to  put  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter,  though  he  was  full  of  inward  misgiving, 
but  confessed  that  he  thought  all  chance  of  success  was 
at  an  end.  While  deliberating  upon  what  should  be  done 
in  this  fearful  emergency,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
a  sudden  knocking  without.  All  the  conspirators  con- 
cealed themselves,  except  Guy  Favvkes,  who,  opening  the 
door,  found,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  the  summons 
proceeded  from  Tresham.  He  said  nothing  till  the  other 
had  entered  the  house,  and  then  suddenly  drawing  his  dag- 
ger, held  it  to  his  throat. 

"  Make  your  shrift  quickly,  traitor,"  he  cried  in  a  furi- 
ous tone,  "  for  your  last  hour  is  arrived.  What  ho !  "  he 
shouted  to  the  others,  who  instantly  issued  from  their 
hiding-places,  "the  fox  has  ventured  into  the  lion's 
den." 

"  You  distrust  me  wrongfully,"  rejoined  Tresham,  with 
more  confidence  than  he  usually  exhibited  in  time  of  dan- 
ger ;  "  I  am  come  to  warn  you,  not  betray  you.  Is  this  the 
return  you  make  me  for  the  service  ?  " 

"  Villain  !  "  cried  Catesby,  rushing  up  to  him,  and  hold- 
ing his  drawn  sword  to  his  breast.  "  You  have  conveyed 
the  letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  It  is  false,"  replied  Tresham  ;  "  I  have  only  just  heard 
of  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  risk  I  knew  I  should  run 
from  your  suspicions,  I  came  to  tell  you  what  had  hap- 
pened." 

"  Why  did  you  feign  illness,  and  depart  secretly  for 
town,  instead  of  joining  us  at  Coughton  ? "  demanded 
Catesby. 

"  I  will  instantly  explain  my  motive,  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  you  on  one  point,  will  be  so 
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on  another,"  replied  Tresham  unhesitatingly,  and  with 
apparent  frankness.  "  I  was  fearful  you  would  make  a 
further  tool  of  me,  and  resolved  not  to  join  you  again  till 
a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  plot.  To  this  de- 
termination I  should  have  adhered,  had  I  not  learnt  to- 
night that  a  letter  had  been  transmitted  by  some  one  to 
Lord  Mounteagle,  which  he  had  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  It  may  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  plot,  but 
it  is  certain  to  occasion  alarm,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
in  spite  of  every  personal  consideration,  to  give  you  warn- 
ing. If  you  design  to  escape,  there  is  yet  time.  A  ves- 
sel lies  in  the  river,  in  which  we  can  all  embark  for 
Fkmders." 

"  Can  he  be  innocent  ?  "  said  Catesby  in  a  whisper  to 
Garnet. 

"  If  I  had  betrayed  you,"  continued  Tresham,  "  I  should 
not  have  come  hither.  And  I  have  no  motive  for  such 
baseness,  for  I  am  in  equal  danger  with  yourselves.  But 
though  the  alarm  has  been  given,  I  do  not  think  any  dis- 
covery will  be  made.  They  are  evidently  on  the  wrong 
scent." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Catesby;  "but  I  fear  the  con- 
trary." 

"Shall  I  put  him  to  death?"  demanded  Fawkes  of 
Garnet. 

"  Do  not  sully  your  hands  with  his  blood,  my  son,"  re- 
turned Garnet.  "  If  he  has  betrayed  us,  he  will  reap  the 
traitor's  reward  here  and  hereafter.  If  he  has  not,  it 
would  be  to  take  away  a  life  unjustly.  Let  him  depart. 
We  shall  feel  more  secure  without  him." 

"  Will  it  be  safe  to  set  him  free,  father  ?  "  cried  Fawkes. 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Garnet.  "  We  will  not  admit  him 
to  our  further  conferences  ;  but  let  us  act  mercifully." 

The  major  part  of  the  conspirators  concurring  in  this 
opinion,  though  Fawkes  and  Catesby  were  opposed  to  it, 
Tresham  was  suffered  to  depart.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Garnet  avowed  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design 
appeared  so  hazardous,  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
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.'  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  each  of  the  conspirators  had 
better  consult  his  own  safety  by  flight.  He  added,  that 
at  some  future  period  the  design  might  be  resumed,  or 
another  planned,  which  might  be  more  securely  carried 
out. 

After  much  discussion,  all  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposal,  except  Fawkes,  who  adhered  doggedly  to 
his  purpose,  and  treated  the  danger  so  slightingly,  that  he 
gradually  brought  the  others  round  to  his  views.  At 
length,  it  was  resolved  that  Garnet  should  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Cough  ton  Hall,  and  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  there  await  the  re- 
sult of  the  attempt,  while  the  other  conspirators  decided 
upon  remaining  in  town,  in  some  secure  places  of  conceal- 
ment, until  the  event  was  known.  Unmoved  as  ever, 
Guy  Fawkes  declared  his  intention  of  watching  over  the 
magazine  of  powder. 

"  If  anything  happens  to  me,"  he  said,  "  you  will  take 
care  of  yourselves.  You  well  know  nothing  will  be 
wrung  from  me." 

Catesby  and  the  others,  aware  of  his  resolute  nature, 
affected  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  they  willingly  suf- 
fered him  to  take  his  own  course.  Attended  by  Bates, 
Garnet  then  set  out  for  Warwickshire,  and  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  proceeded  to  London,  where  they  dispersed, 
after  appointing  Lincoln's  Inn  Walks  as  their  place  of 
midnight  rendezvous.  Each  then  made  preparations  for 
sudden  flight,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  and  Rook- 
wood  provided  relays  of  horses  all  the  way  to  Dun- 
church. 

Guy  Fawkes  alone  remained  at  his  post.  He  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  cellar,  resolved  to  blow  up  himself  to- 
gether with  his  foes,  in  case  of  a  surprise. 

On  Thursday,  the  31st  of  October,  the  King  returned 
to  Whitehall,  and  the  mysterious  letter  was  laid  before 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  James  perused  it  carefully,  but  could  scarcely 
hide  his  perplexity. 
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"  Your  Majesty  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  expressions, 
«  a  terrible  blow '  to  the  Parliament,  and  '  that  the  danger 
will  be  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter,'  evi- 
dently referring  to  combustion,"  observed  the  Earl. 

"  You  are  right,  Salisbury,"  said  James,  snatching  at 
the  suggestion.  "I  should  not  wonder  if  these  mis- 
chievous Papists  mean  to  blow  us  all  up  with  gun- 
powder." 

"  Your  Majesty  has  received  a  divine  illumination,"  re- 
turned the  Earl.  "  Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me ; 
but  it  must  be  as  you  intimate." 

"Undoubtedly — undoubtedly,"  replied  the  monarch, 
pleased  with  the  compliment  to  his  sagacity,  though 
alarmed  by  the  danger ;  "  but  what  desperate  traitors 
they  must  be  to  imagine  such  a  deed  !  Blow  us  up ! 
God's  mercy,  that  were  a  dreadful  death  !  And  yet  that 
must  evidently  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  How  else 
can  it  be  construed,  except  by  reference  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  act,  which  might  be  as  quickly  performed  as 
that  paper  would  take  to  be  consumed  in  the  fire  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty's  penetration  has  discovered  the  truth," 
replied  Salisbury,  "  and  by  the  help  of  your  wisdom,  I 
will  fully  develop  this  dark  design.  Where,  think  you, 
the  powder  may  lie  hidden  ?  " 

"  Are  there  any  vaults  beneath  the  Parliament  House  ?  " 
demanded  James,  trembling.  "  Heaven  save  us !  We 
have  often  walked  there — perhaps,  over  a  secret  mine." 

"  There  are,"  replied  Salisbury  ;  "  and  I  am  again  in- 
debted to  your  Majesty  for  a  most  important  suggestion. 
Not  a  corner  in  the  vaults  shall  be  left  unsearched.  But, 
perhaps  you  will  think  with  me,  that,  in  order  to  catch 
these  traitors  in  their  own  trap,  it  will  be  well  to  defer 
the  search  till  the  very  night  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament." 

"  I  was  about  to  recommend  such  a  course  myself,  Salis- 
bury," replied  James. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  think  so,"  returned  the  Earl ; 
"  and  now  I  must  entreat  you  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
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your  thoughts,  and  to  sleep  securely ;  for  you  may  rely 
upon  it  (after  your  Majesty's  discovery)  that  the  plot 
shall  be  fully  unraveled." 

The  significant  tone  in  which  the  Earl  uttered  the 
latter  part  of  this  speech,  convinced  the  King  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  matter  than  he  cared  to  confess ;  and 
he  contented  himself  with  saying,  "  Well,  let  it  be  so.  I 
trust  all  to  you.  But  I  at  once  divined  their  purpose, — I 
at  once  divined  it." 

The  Council  then  broke  up,  and  James  laughed  and 
chuckled  to  himself  at  the  discernment  he  had  displayed. 
Nor  was  he  less  pleased  with  his  minister  for  the  credit 
given  him  in  the  affair.  But  he  took  care  not  to  enter 
the  Parliament  House. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  November,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  the  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Mounteagle,  visited  the  cellars  and  vaults  beneath 
the  Parliament  House.  For  some  time,  they  discovered 
nothing  to  excite  suspicion.  At  length,  probably  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  as  will  be  recollected, 
was  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  magazine,  they 
proceeded  to  the  cellar,  where  they  found  the  store  of 
powder ;  but  not  meeting  with  any  of  the  conspirators, 
as  they  expected,  they  disturbed  nothing,  and  went  away, 
reporting  the  result  of  their  search  to  the  King. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  James 
advised  that  a  guard  should  be  placed  near  the  cellar 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  consisting  of  Topcliffe 
and  a  certain  number  of  attendants,  and  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster,  upon  whose 
courage  and  discretion  full  reliance  could  be  placed. 
Lord  Mounteagle  also  requested  permission  to  keep  guard 
with  them  to  witness  the  result  of  the  affair.  To  this  the 
King  assented,  and  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  party 
secretly  took  up  their  position  at  a  point  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  magazine. 

Fawkes,  who  chanced  to  be  absent  at  the  time  the 
search  was  made,  returned  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and 
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remained  within  the  cellar,  seated  upon  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, the  head  of  which  he  had  staved  in,  with  a  lan- 
tern in  one  hand,  and  petronel  in  the  other,  till  past  mid- 
night. 

The  fifth  of  November  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  clock 
of  the  adjoining  abbey  had  scarcely  ceased  tolling  the 
hour  that  proclaimed  its  arrival,  when  Fawkes,  some- 
what wearied  with  his  solitary  watching,  determined  to 
repair,  for  a  short  space,  to  the  adjoining  house.  He  ac- 
cordingly quitted  the  cellar,  leaving  his  lantern  lighted 
within  it  in  one  corner. 

Opening  the  door,  he  gazed  cautiously  around,  but  per- 
ceiving nothing,  after  waiting  a  few  seconds,  he  proceeded 
to  lock  the  door.  While  thus  employed,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  noise  behind  him,  and  turning  suddenly,  he  be- 
held through  the  gloom  several  persons  rushing  towards 
him,  evidently  with  hostile  intent.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  draw  a  petronel,  and  grasp  his  sword :  but  before  he 
could  effect  his  purpose,  his  arms  were  pinioned  by  a 
powerful  grasp  from  behind,  while  the  light  of  a  lantern 
thrown  full  in  his  face  revealed  the  barrel  of  a  petronel 
leveled  at  his  head,  and  an  authoritative  voice  com- 
manded him  in  the  King's  name  to  surrender. 


Guy  Fawkes  was  immediately  surrounded,  his  .-inns  pinioned  from  behind, 
and  a  petrouel  leveled  at  his  head.     Page  356.  Guy  Fawkes 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE    CONSPIRATORS. 

Ox  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same  hour  that  Guy 
Fawkes  was  captured,  the  other  conspirators  held  their 
rendezvous  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Walks.  A  presentiment  of 
the  fate  awaiting  them  filled  the  breasts  of  all,  and  even 
Catesby  shared  in  the  general  depression.  Plan  after 
plan  was  proposed,  and,  as  soon  as  proposed,  rejected  ; 
and  they  seemed  influenced  only  by  alarm  and  irreso- 
lution. Feeling  at  length  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
that  they  were  only  increasing  their  risk  by  remaining 
together  longer,  they  agreed  to  separate,  appointing  to 
meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  night,  if  their 
project  should  not,  in  the  interim,  be  discovered. 

"  Before  daybreak,"  said  Catesby,  "  I  will  proceed  to 
the  cellar  under  the  Parliament  House,  and  ascertain 
whether  anything  has  happened  to  Guy  Fawkes.  My 
heart  misgives  me  about  him,  and  I  reproach  myself  that 
I  have  allowed  him  to  incur  this  peril  alone." 

"  Guy  Fawkes  is  arrested,"  said  a  voice  near  them,  "  and 
is  at  this  moment  under  examination  before  the  King." 

"  It  is  Tresham  who  speaks,"  cried  Catesby ;  "  secure 
him  !  " 

The  injunction  was  instantly  obeyed.  Tresham  was 
seized,  and  several  weapons  pointed  against  his  breast. 
He  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  dismayed,  but,  so  far 
as  could  be  discerned  in  the  obscurity,  seemed  to  main- 
tain great  boldness  of  demeanor. 

"  I  have  again  ventured  among  you,  at  the  hazard  of 
my  life,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  to  give  you  this  most 
important  intelligence ;  and  am  requited,  as  I  have  ever 
been  of  late,  with  menaces  and  violence.  Stab  me,  and 
see  whether  my  death  will  avail  you  in  this  extremity. 
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I  am  in  equal  danger  with  yourselves ;  and  whether  I 
perish  by  your  hands,  or  by  those  of  the  executioner,  is 
of  little  moment." 

"  Let  me  question  him  before  we  avenge  ourselves  upon 
him,"  said  Catesby  to  Rookwood.  "  How  do  you  know 
that  Guy  Fawkes  is  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  taken,"  replied  Tresham,  "  and  esteem  my- 
self singularly  fortunate  that  I  escaped  the  same  fate. 
Though  excluded  from  further  share  in  the  project,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  a  strong  desire  to  know  how 
matters  were  going  on,  and  I  resolved  to  visit  the  cellar 
secretly  at  midnight.  As  I  stealthily  approached  it,  I 
remarked  several  armed  figures  beneath  a  gateway,  and 
conjecturing  their  purpose,  instantly  concealed  myself 
behind  a  projection  of  the  wall.  I  had  not  been  in  this 
situation  many  minutes,  when  the  cellar  door  opened,  and 
Guy  Fawkes  issued  from  it." 

"  Well !  "  cried  Catesby,  breathlessly. 

"  The  party  I  had  noticed  immediatel}'  rushed  forward, 
and  secured  him  before  he  could  offer  any  resistance," 
continued  Tresham.  "  After  a  brief  struggle,  certain  of 
their  number  dragged  him  into  the  cellar,  while  others 
kept  watch  without.  I  should  now  have  flown,  but  my 
limbs  refused  their  office,  and  I  was  therefore  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  see  the  end  of  it.  In  a  short 
time  Guy  Fawkes  was  brought  forth  again,  and  I  heard 
some  one  in  authority  give  directions  that  he  should  be 
instantly  taken  to  Whitehall,  to  be  interrogated  before 
the  King  and  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  then  led  away, 
and  a  guard  placed  at  the  door  of  the  cellar.  Feeling 
certain  I  should  be  discovered,  I  continued  for  some  time 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  not  daring  to  stir.  But, 
at  length,  summoning  up  sufficient  resolution,  I  crept 
cautiously  along  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  got  off  unper- 
ceived.     My  first  object  was  to  warn  you." 

"  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  our  place  of 
rendezvous  ?  "  demanded  the  elder  Wright. 

"I  overheard   you,  at  our    last    interview  at  White 
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Webbs,  appoint  a  midnight  meeting  in  this  place,"  replied 
Tresham,  "and  I  hurried  hither  in  the  hope  of  finding 
you,  and  have  not  been  disappointed." 

"  When  I  give  the  word,  plunge  your  swords  into  his 
breast,"  said  Catesby,  in  a.  low  tone. 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  Percy,  taking  him  aside.  "  If  we  put 
him  to  death  in  this  spot,  his  body  will  be  found,  and  his 
slaughter  may  awaken  suspicions  against  us.  Guy  Fawkes 
will  reveal  nothing." 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  assured,"  said  Catesby.  "  Shall  we 
take  the  traitor  with  us  to  some  secure  retreat,  where  we 
can  detain  him  till  we  learn  what  takes  place  at  the  palace, 
and  if  we  find  he  has  betrayed  us,  despatch  him  ?  " 

"  That  would  answer  no  good  purpose,"  returned  Percy. 
"  The  sooner  we  are  rid  of  him  the  better.  We  can  then 
deliberate  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "If  he  has  be- 
trayed us,  life  will  be  a  burthen  to  him,  and  the  greatest 
kindness  we  could  render  him  would  be  to  rid  him  of  it. 
Let  him  go.  Tresham,"  he  added  in  a  loud  voice,  "  you 
are  free.     But  we  meet  no  more." 

"  We  have  not  parted  yet,"  cried  the  traitor,  springing 
backwards,  and  uttering  a  loud  cry.  "  I  arrest  you  all 
in  the  King's  name." 

The  signal  was  answered  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who 
emerged  from  behind  the  trees  where  they  had  hitherto 
been  concealed,  and  instantly  surrounded  the  conspirators. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn  to  threaten,"  laughed  Tresham. 

Catesby  replied  by  drawing  a  petronel,  and  firing  it  in 
the  supposed  direction  of  the  speaker.  But  he  missed  his 
mark.  The  ball  lodged  in  the  brain  of  a  soldier  who  was 
standing  beside  him,  and  the  ill-fated  wretch  fell  to  the 
ground. 

A  desperate  conflict  now  ensued.  Topcliffe,  who  com- 
manded the  assailing  party,  ordered  his  followers  to  take 
the  conspirators  alive,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this 
injunction  that  the  latter  were  indebted  for  their  safety. 
Whispering   his  directions  to  his  companions,  Catesby 
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gave  the  word,  and  making  a  simultaneous  rush  forward, 
they  broke  through  the  opjjosing  ranks,  and  instantly  dis- 
persing, and  favored  by  the  gloom,  they  baffled  pursuit. 

"  We  have  failed  in  this  part  of  our  scheme,"  said 
Tresham  to  Topcliffe,  as  they  met  half  an  hour  after- 
wards.    "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  We  must  take  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  advice  upon  it," 
returned  Topcliffe.  "  I  shall  now  hasten  to  Whitehall 
to  see  how  Guy  Fa wkes's  interrogation  proceeds,  and  will 
communicate  with  his  lordship." 

Upon  this,  they  separated. 

None  of  the  conspirators  met  again  that  night.  Each 
fled  in  a  different  direction,  and,  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  rest,  sought  some  secure  retreat.  Cates- 
by  ran  towards  Chancery  Lane,  and  passing  through  a 
narrow  alley,  entered  the  large  gardens  which  then  lay 
between  this  thoroughfare  and  Fetter  Lane.  Listening  to 
hear  whether  he  was  pursued,  and  finding  nothing  to 
alarm  him,  he  threw  himself  on  the  sod  beneath  a  tree, 
and  was  lost  in  painful  reflection. 

"  All  my  fair  schemes  are  marred  by  that  trai  tor,  Tres- 
ham," he  muttered.  "  I  could  forgive  myself  for  being 
duped  by  him,  if  I  had  slain  him  when  he  was  in  my 
power.  But  that  he  should  escape  to  exult  in  our  ruin, 
and  reap  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  afflicts  me  even  more 
than  failure." 

Tortured  by  thoughts  like  these,  and  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  snatch  such  brief  repose  as  would  fit  him  for  the 
fatigue  he  might  have  to  endure  on  the  morrow,  he  did 
not  quit  his  position  till  late  in  the  morning  of  a  dull 
November  day — it  was,  as  will  be  recollected,  the  memo- 
rable Fifth — had  arrived. 

He  then  arose,  and  slouching  his  hat,  and  wrapping  his 
cloak  around  him,  shaped  his  course  towards  Fleet  Street. 
From  the  knots  of  persons  gathered  together  at  different 
corners, — from  their  muttered  discourse  and  mysterious 
looks,  as  well  as  from  the  general  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed,— he  felt  sure  that  some  rumor  of  the  plot  had 
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gone  abroad.  Shunning  observation  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  entered  a  small  tavern  near  Fleet  Bridge,  and  called 
for  a  flask  of  wine  and  some  food.  While  discussing 
these,  he  was  attracted  by  the  discourse  of  the  landlord, 
who  was  conversing  with  his  guests  about  the  con- 
spiracy. 

"I  hear  that  all  the  Papists  are  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,"  cried  the  host ;  "  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I 
have  heard,  that  this  plot  is  their  contrivance,  they  de- 
serve it.  I  hope  I  have  no  believer  in  that  faith — no 
recusant  in  my  house." 

"  Don't  insult  us  by  any  such  suspicion,"  cried  one  of  the 
guests.     "  We  are  all  loyal  men — all  good  Protestants." 

"Do  you  know  whether  the  conspirators  have  been  dis- 
covered, sir  ?  "  asked  the  host  of  Catesby. 

"  I  do  not  even  know  of  the  plot,"  replied  the  other. 
"What  was  its  object?" 

"  What  was  its  object !  "  cried  the  host.  "  You  will 
scarcely  credit  me  when  I  tell  you.  I  tremble  to  speak 
of  it.  Its  object  was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House, 
and  the  King  and  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  land 
along  with  it." 

"  Horrible  !  "  exclaimed  the  guests. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  it  is  a  scheme  of  the  Papists  ?  " 
asked  Catesby. 

"Because  I  have  been  told  so,"  rejoined  the  host. 
"  But  who  else  could  devise  such  a  monstrous  plan  ?  It 
would  never  enter  into  the  head  or  heart  of  a  Protestant 
to  conceive  so  detestable  an  action.  We  love  our  King 
too  well  for  that,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood  rather  than  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  injured. 
But  these  priest-ridden  Papists  think  otherwise.  They 
regard  him  as  a  usurper;  and  having  received  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Pope  to  that  effect,  fancy  it  would  be  a 
pious  act  to  remove  him.  There  will  be  no  tranquillity 
in  the  kingdom  while  one  of  them  is  left  alive  ;  and  I 
hope  his  Majesty  will  take  advantage  of  the  present 
ferment  to  order  a  general  massacre  of  them,  like  that 
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of  the  poor  Protestants  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  in 
Paris." 

"  Ay, — massacre  them,"  cried  the  guests ;  "  that's  the 
way.  Burn  their  houses  and  cut  their  throats.  Will  it 
be  lawful  to  do  so  without  further  authority,  mine  host  ? 
If  so,  we  will  set  about  it  immediately." 

"  I  cannot  resolve  you  on  that  point,"  replied  the  land- 
lord. "  You  had  better  wait  a  short  time.  I  dare  say 
their  slaughter  will  be  publicly  commanded." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  guests. 
"  I  will  bear  my  part  in  the  business." 

Catesby  arose,  paid  his  reckoning,  and  strode  out  of  the 
tavern. 

"  Do  you  know,  mine  host,"  said  the  guest  who  had  last 
spoken,  "  I  half  suspect  that  tall  fellow,  who  has  just  left 
us,  is  a  Papist." 

"  Perhaps  a  conspirator,"  said  another. 

"  Let  us  watch  him,"  cried  a  third. 

"Stay,"  cried  the  host,  "he  has  paid  me  double  my 
reckoning.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
Protestant." 

"  What  you  say  confirms  my  suspicions,"  rejoined  the 
first  speaker.     "  We  will  follow  him." 

On  reaching  Temple  Bar,  Catesby  found  the  gates 
closed,  and  a  guard  stationed  at  them, — no  one  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  without  examination.  Not  willing 
to  expose  himself  to  this  scrutiny,  Catesby  turned  away, 
and  in  doing  so,  perceived  three  of  the  persons  he  had 
just  left  in  the  tavern.  The  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances satisfied  him  they  were  dogging  him  ;  but  affect- 
ing not  to  perceive  it,  he  retraced  his  steps,  gradually 
quickening  his  pace  until  he  reached  a  narrow  street 
leading  into  Whitefriars,  down  which  he  darted.  The 
moment  his  pursuers  saw  this,  they  hurried  after  him, 
shouting,  "  A  Papist — a  Papist! — a  conspirator !  " 

But  Catesby  was  now  safe.  Claiming  the  protection 
of  certain  Alsatians  who  were  lounging  at  the  door  of  a 
tavern,  and  offering  to  reward  them,  they  instantly  drew 
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their  swords,  and  drove  the  others  away,  while  Cateshy, 
tossing  a  few  pieces  of  money  to  his  preservers,  passed 
through  a  small  doorway  into  the  Temple,  and  making 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  stairs,  leaped  into  a  boat,  and 
ordered  the  waterman  to  row  to  Westminster.  The  man 
obeyed,  and  plying  his  oars,  soon  gained  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Little  way,  however,  had  been  made,  when 
Catesby  descried  a  large  wherry,  manned  by  several 
rowers,  swiftly  approaching  them,  and  instinctively  com- 
prehending whom  it  contained,  ordered  the  man  to  rest 
on  his  oars  till  it  had  passed. 

In  a  few  moments  the  wherry  approached  them.  It 
was  filled  with  sergeants  of  the  guard  and  halberdiers,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  sat  Guy  Fawkes.  Catesby  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  that  prompted  him  to  rise,  and  the 
movement  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prisoner.  The 
momentary  glance  they  exchanged  convinced  Catesby  that 
Fawkes  perceived  him,  though  his  motionless  features  gave 
no  token  of  recognition,  and  he  immediately  afterwards 
fixed  his  eyes  towards  heaven,— as  if  to  intimate, — at  least 
Catesby  so  construed  the  gesture, — that  his  earthly  career 
was  well-nigh  ended.  Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  Catesby 
watched  the  wherry  sweep  on  towards  the  Tower, — its 
fatal  destination, — until  it  was  lost  to  view. 

"  All  is  over,  I  fear,  with  the  bravest  of  our  band,"  he 
thought,  as  he  tracked  its  course  ;  "  but  some  effort  must 
be  made  to  save  him.  At  all  events,  we  will  die  sword  in 
hand,  and  like  soldiers,  and  not  as  common  malefactors." 

Abandoning  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Westminster, 
he  desired  the  man  to  pull  ashore,  and  landing  at  Arundel 
Stairs,  hastened  to  the  Strand.  Here  he  found  large 
crowds  collected,  the  shops  closed,  and  business  completely 
at  a  stand.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  most  exaggerated  and  extraordinary  accounts  of 
it  were  circulated  and  believed.  Some  would  have  it  that 
the  Parliament  House  was  already  Mown  up,  and  that 
the  city  of  London  itself  had  been  set  fire  to  in  several 
places  by  the  Papists.     It  was  also  stated  that  numerous 
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arrests  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  houses 
of  several  Catholic  nobles  and  wealthy  gentlemen  had 
been  searched.  To  such  a  height  was  the  popular  indig- 
nation raised,  that  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
soldiery  to  prevent  the  mob  from  breaking  into  these 
houses,  and  using  violence  towards  their  inmates. 

Every  gate  and  avenue  to  the  palace  was  strictly  guarded, 
and  troops  of  horse  were  continually  scouring  the  streets. 
Sentinels  were  placed  before  suspected  houses,  and  no  one 
was  suffered  to  enter  them,  or  to  go  forth  without  special 
permission.  Detachments  of  soldiery  were  also  stationed 
at  the  end  of  all  the  main  thoroughfares.  Bars  were 
thrown  across  the  smaller  streets  and  outlets,  and  proc- 
lamation was  made  that  no  one  was  to  quit  the  city, 
however  urgent  his  business,  for  three  days. 

On  hearing  this  announcement,  Catesby  saw  at  once 
that  if  he  did  not  effect  his  escape  immediately,  it  would 
be  impracticable.  Accordingly,  he  hurried  towards 
Charing  Cross,  and  turning  up  St.  Martin's  Lane,  at  the 
back  of  the  King's  Mews,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  guard,  and  speeded  along  the  lane, — for  it  was  then 
literally  so,  and  surrounded  on  either  side  by  high  hedges, 
—until  he  came  to  St.  Giles's,— at  this  time  nothing  more 
than  a  few  scattered  houses,  intermixed  with  trees.  Here 
he  encountered  a  man  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed,  and 
seeing  this  person  look  hard  at  him,  would  have  drawn 
out  of  the  way,  if  the  other  had  not  addressed  him  by 
name.  He  then  regarded  the  equestrian  more  narrowly, 
and  found  it  was  Martin  Heydocke. 

"  I  have  heard  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Catesby,"  said 
Martin,  "  and  can  imagine  the  desperate  strait  in  which 
you  must  be  placed.  Take  my  horse,— it  may  aid  your 
flight.  I  was  sent  to  London  by  my  master,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  to  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  result  of 
your  attempt,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  in.  rendering  you  such  a  service.  At  all 
events,  I  will  risk  it.  Mount,  sir, — mount,  and  make  the 
best  of  your  way  hence." 
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Catesby  needed  no  further  exhortation,  but,  springing 
into  the  saddle,  hastily  murmured  his  thanks,  and  strik- 
ing into  a  lane  on  the  right,  rode  off  at  a  swift  pace  to- 
wards Highgate. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  this  beautiful  hill,  he  drew  in 
the  bridle  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  towards  the  city  he 
had  just  quitted.  Dark  and  bitter  were  his  thoughts  as 
he  fixed  his  eye  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  fancied 
he  could  discern  the  neighboring  pile,  whose  destruction  he 
had  meditated.  Remembering  that  from  this  very  spot, 
when  he  had  last  approached  the  capital,  in  company  with 
Guy  Fawkes  and  Viviana  Radcliffe,  he  had  looked  in  the 
same  direction,  he  could  not  help  contrasting  his  present 
sensations  with  those  he  had  then  experienced.  At  that 
time  he  was  full  of  ardor,  and  confident  of  success.  Now, 
all  was  lost  to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  for  little  more 
than  self-preservation.  Involuntarily,  his  eye  wandered 
along  the  great  city,  until,  passing  over  the  mighty  fabric 
of  Saint  Paul's,  it  settled  upon  the  Tower, — upon  the 
place  of  Guy  Fawkes's  captivity. 

"  And  can  nothing  be  done  for  his  deliverance  ?  "  sighed 
Catesby,  as  he  turned  away,  his  eyes  filling  with  moisture  ; 
"  must  that  brave  soldier  die  the  death  of  a  felon — must 
he  be  subjected  to  the  torture — horror  !  If  he  had  died 
defending  himself,  I  should  scarcely  have  pitied  him. 
And  if  he  had  destroyed  himself,  together  with  his  foes, 
as  he  resolved  to  do,  I  should  have  envied  him.  But  the 
idea  of  what  he  will  have  to  suffer  in  that  dreadful  place 
— nay,  what  he  is  now,  perhaps,  suffering — makes  the 
life-blood  curdle  in  my  veins.  I  will  never  fall  alive  into 
their  hands." 

With  this  resolve,  he  struck  spurs  into  his  steed,  and, 
urging  him  to  a  swift  pace,  dashed  rapidly  forward.  He 
had  ridden  more  than  a  mile,  when  hearing  shouts  behind 
him,  he  perceived  two  troopers  galloping  after  him  as 
fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them.  They  shouted  to 
him  to  stay,  and  as  they  were  better  mounted  than  lie  was, 
it   was  evident  they    would   soon   come   up   with    him. 
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Determined,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  he  had 
just  formed,  and  not  to  yield  himself  with  life,  he  pre- 
pared for  a  conflict,  and  suddenly  halting,  he  concealed  a 
petronel  beneath  his  cloak,  and  waited  till  his  foes  drew 
near. 

"  I  command  you,  in  the  King's  name,  to  surrender," 
said  the  foremost  trooper,  riding  up.  "  You  are  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor." 

"  Be  this  my  answer,"  replied  Catesby,  aiming  at  the 
man,  and  firing  with  such  certainty,  that  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  mortally  wounded.  Unsheathing  his  sword,  he 
then  prepared  to  attack  the  other  trooper.  But,  terrified 
at  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  the  man  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  rode  off. 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  dying  man  who 
lay  groaning  in  the  mire,  Catesby  caught  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  satisfied  that  the  animal  was 
better  than  his  own,  mounted  him,  and  proceeded  at  the 
same  headlong  pace  as  before. 

In  a  short  time  he  reached  Finchley,  where  several 
persons  rushed  from  their  dwellings  to  inquire  whether 
he  brought  any  intelligence  of  the  plot,  rumors  of  which 
had  already  reached  them.  Without  stopping,  Catesby 
replied  that  most  important  discoveries  had  been  made, 
and  that  he  was  carrying  despatches  from  the  King  to 
Northampton.  No  opposition  was  therefore  offered  him, 
and  he  soon  left  all  traces  of  habitation  behind  him. 
Urging  his  horse  to  its  utmost,  he  arrived,  in  less  than  pa 
quarter  of  an  hour,  at  Chipping  Barnet.  Here  the  same 
inquiries  were  made  as  at  Finchley,  and  returning  the 
same  answer — for  he  never  relaxed  his  speed  for  a  moment 
— he  pursued  his  course. 

In  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  this,  he 
arrived  at  Saint  Albans,  and  proceeding  direct  to  the  post- 
house,  asked  for  a  horse.  But  instead  of  complying  with 
the  request,  the  landlord  of  the  Rose  and  Crown — such 
was  the  name  of  the  hostel — instantly  withdrew,  and  re- 
turned the  next  moment  with  an  officer,  who  desired  to 
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speak  with  Catesby  before  he  proceeded  further.  The 
latter,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  demand,  but  rode 
off. 

The  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  behind  him  soon  convinced 
him  he  was  again  pursued,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to 
consider  in  what  way  he  should  make  a  second  defense, 
when  he  observed  two  horsemen  cross  a  lane  on  the  left, 
and  make  for  the  main  road.  His  situation  now  appeared 
highty  perilous,  especially  as  his  pursuers,  who  had  noticed 
the  other  horsemen  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  shouted 
to  them.  But  he  was  speedily  relieved.  These  persons, 
instead  of  stopping,  accelerated  their  pace,  and  appeared  as 
anxious  as  he  was  to  avoid  those  behind  him. 

They  were  now  within  a  short  distance  of  Dunstable, 
and  were  ascending  the  lovely  downs  which  lie  on  the 
London  side  of  this  ancient  town,  when  one  of  the 
horsemen  in  front  chancing  to  turn  round,  Catesby  per- 
ceived it  was  Rookwood.  Overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  he 
shouted  to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the  other,  who 
it  presently  appeared  was  accompanied  by  Keyes,  instantly 
stopped.  In  a  few  seconds  Catesb}'"  was  by  their  side, 
and  a  rapid  explanation  taking  place,  they  all  three  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle. 

By  this  time  their  pursuers  had  arrived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood,  and  not 
willing  to  hazard  an  engagement,  after  a  brief  consultation, 
retired.  The  three  friends  then  pursued  their  route, 
passed  through  Dunstable,  and  without  pausing  a  moment 
on  the  road,  soon  neared  Fenny  Stratford.  Just  before 
they  arrived  at  this  place,  Catesby's  horse  fell  from  ex- 
haustion. Instantly  extricating  himself  from  the  fallen 
animal,  he  ran  by  the  side  of  his  companions  till  they  got 
to  the  town,  where  Rookwood,  who  had  placed  relays  on 
the  road,  changed  his  horse,  and  the  others  were  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  fresh  steeds. 

Proceeding  with  unabated  impetuosity,  they  soon  cleared 
a  few  more  miles,  and  had  just  left  Stony  Stratford  be- 
hind them,  when  they  overtook  a  solitary  horseman,  who 
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proved  to  be  John  Wright,  and  a  little  further  on  they 
came  up  with  Percy,  and  Christopher  "Wright. 

Though  their  numbers  were  thus  increased,  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  secure,  but  flinging  their  cloaks 
away  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  greater  expedition, 
hurried  on  to  Towcester.  Here  Keyes  quitted  his  com- 
panions, and  shaped  his  course  into  Warwickshire,  where 
he  was  afterwards  taken,  while  the  others,  having  pro- 
cured fresh  horses,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Ashby 
Saint  Leger's. 

About  six  o'clock,  Catesby  and  his  companions  arrived 
at  his  old  family  seat,  which  he  had  expected  to  approach 
in  triumph,  but  which  he  now  approached  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  mortification  and  disappointment.  They 
found  the  house  filled  with  guests — among  whom  was 
Robert  Winter — who  were  just  sitting  down  to  supper. 
Catesby  rushed  into  the  room  in  which  these  persons 
were  assembled,  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  his  haggard 
looks  and  dejected  appearance  proclaiming  that  his  pro- 
ject had  failed.  His  friends  followed,  and  their  appear- 
ance confirmed  the  impression  that  he  had  produced. 
Lady  Catesby  hastened  to  her  son,  and  strove  to  comfort 
him  ;  but  he  rudely  repulsed  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  anxiously  inquired. 

"  What  is  the  matter !  "  cried  Catesby,  in  a  furious  tone, 
and  stamping  his  foot  to  the  ground.  "  All  is  lost !  our 
scheme  is  discovered  ;  Guy  Fawkes  is  a  prisoner,  and  ere 
long  we  shall  all  be  led  to  the  block.  Yes,  all !  "  he  re- 
peated, gazing  sternly  around. 

"  I  will  never  be  led  thither  with  life,"  said  Robert 
Winter. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  a  young  Catholic  gentleman,  named 
Acton  of  Ribbesford,  who  had  lately  joined  the  conspir- 
acy. "  Though  the  great  design  has  failed,  we  are  yet 
free,  and  have  swords  to  draw,  and  arms  to  wield  them." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Robert  Winter,  "  all  our  friends  are 
assembled  at  Dunchurch.  Let  us  join  them  instantly, 
and  we  may  yet  stir  up  a  rebellion  which  may  accomplish 
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all  we  can  desire.  I,  myself,  accompanied  Humphrey 
Littleton  to  Dunchurch  this  morning,  and  know  we  shall 
find  everything  in  readiness." 

"  Do  not  despair,"  cried  Lady  Catesby  ;  "  all  will  yet 
be  well.  Every  member  of  our  faith  will  join  you,  and 
you  will  soon  muster  a  formidable  army." 

"  We  must  not  yield  without  a  blow,"  cried  Percy, 
pouring  out  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  swallowing  it  at  a 
draught. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Rook  wood,  imitating  his  example. 
"  We  will  sell  our  lives  dearly." 

"If  you  will  adhere  to  this  resolution,  gentlemen," 
rejoined  Catesby,  "  we  may  yet  retrieve  our  loss.  With 
five  hundred  stanch  followers,  who  will  stand  by  me  to 
the  last,  I  will  engage  to  raise  such  a  rebellion  in  England 
as  shall  not  be  checked,  except  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  rights,  or  the  dethronement  of  the  king." 

"  We  will  all  stand  by  you,"  cried  the  others. 

"Swear  it,"  cried  Catesby,  raising  the  glass  to  his 
lips. 

"  We  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Wearied  as  we  are,"  cried  Catesby,  "  we  must  at  once 
proceed  to  Dunchurch,  and  urge  our  friends  to  rise  in 
arms  with  us." 

"  Agreed,"  cried  the  others. 

Summoning  all  his  household,  and  arming  them,  Cates- 
by then  set  out  with  the  rest  for  Dunchurch,  which  lay 
about  five  miles  from  Ashby  Saint  Leger's.  They  arrived 
there  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  found  the 
mansion  crowded  with  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their 
servants.  Entering  the  banquet  hall,  they  found  Sir 
Everard  Digby  at  the  head  of  the  board,  with  Garnet  on 
his  right  hand.  Upwards  of  sixty  persons  were  seated  at 
the  table.  Their  arrival  was  greeted  with  loud  shouts, 
and  several  of  the  guests  drew  their  swords  and  flourished 
them  over  their  heads. 

"  What  news  ? "  cried  Sir  Everard  Digby.  "  Is  the 
blow  struck  ?  " 
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"  No,"  replied  Catesby  ;  "  we  have  been  betrayed.** 

A  deep  silence  prevailed.  A  change  came  over  the 
countenances  of  the  guests.  Significant  glances  were 
exchanged,  and  it  was  evident  that  general  uneasiness 
prevailed. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  cried  Sir  Everard  Digby,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Our  course  is  clear,"  returned  Catesby.  "  We  must 
stand  by  each  other.  In  that  case,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  shall  accomplish  our  purpose,  though  not  in  the 
way  originally  intended." 

"  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter," 
said  Sir  Robert  Digby  of  Coleshill,  Sir  Everard's  uncle. 
And  rising,  he  quitted  the  room  with  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, while  his  example  was  imitated  by  Humphrey 
Littleton  and  others. 

"  All  chance  for  the  restoration  of  our  faith  in  England 
is  over,"  observed  Garnet,  in  a  tone  of  despondency. 

"  Not  so,  father,"  replied  Catesby,  "  if  we  are  true  to 
each  other.  My  friends,"  he  cried,  stopping  those  who 
were  about  to  depart,  "  in  the  name  of  our  holy  religion  I 
beseech  you  to  pause.  Much  is  against  us  now.  But  let 
us  hold  together,  and  all  will  speedily  be  righted.  Every 
Catholic  in  this  county,  in  Cheshire,  in  Lancashire,  and 
Wales,  must  flock  to  our  standard  when  it  is  once  dis- 
played— do  not  desert  us— do  not  desert  yourselves — for 
our  cause  is  your  cause.  I  have  a  large  force  at  my  com- 
mand ;  so  has  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  together  we  can 
muster  nearly  five  hundred  adherents.  With  these,  we 
can  offer  such  a  stand  as  will  enable  us  to  make  conditions 
with  our  opponents,  or  even  to  engage  with  them  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I  am  well  assured,  more- 
over, if  we  lose  no  time,  but  proceed  to  the  houses  of  our 
friends,  we  shall  have  a  large  army  with  us.  Do  not  fall 
off,  then.     On  you  depends  our  success." 

This  address  was  followed  by  loud  acclamations ;  and 
all  who  heard  it  agreed  to  stand  by  the  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked  to  the  last. 
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As  Catesby  left  the  banqueting-hall  with  Sir  Everard, 
to  make  preparations  for  their  departure,  they  met  Vivi- 
ana  and  a  female  attendant. 

"  I  hear  the  enterprise  has  failed,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
suffocated  by  emotion.  "  What  has  happened  to  my 
husband  ?    Is  he  safe  ?    Is  he  with  you  ?  " 

"  Alas !  no,"  replied  Catesby  ;  "  he  is  a  prisoner." 

Viviana  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  the  attendant. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    EXAMINATION. 

Disarmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  his  followers,  who 
found  upon  his  person  a  packet  of  slow  matches  and 
touchwood,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  Guy  Fawkes  was 
dragged  into  the  cellar  by  his  captors,  who  instantly 
commenced  their  search.  In  a  corner  behind  the  door 
they  discovered  a  dark  lantern,  with  a  light  burning 
within  it ;  and  moving  with  the  utmost  caution — for  they 
were  afraid  of  bringing  sudden  destruction  upon  them- 
selves— they  soon  perceived  the  barrels  of  gunpowder 
ranged  against  the  wall.  Carefully  removing  the  planks, 
billets,  and  iron  bars  with  which  they  were  covered,  they 
remarked  that  two  of  the  casks  were  staved  in,  while  the 
hoops  from  a  third  were  taken  off,  and  the  powder 
scattered  around  it.  They  also  noticed  that  several  trains 
were  laid  along  the  floor, — everything,  in  short,  betoken- 
ing that  the  preparations  for  the  desperate  deed  were 
fully  completed. 

While  they  were  making  this  investigation,  Guy  Fawkes, 
who,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  had  re- 
mained perfectly  motionless  up  to  this  moment,  suddenly 
made  a  struggle  to  free  himself;  and  so  desperate  was 
the  effort,  that  he  burst  the  leathern  thong  that  bound 
his  hands,  and  seizing  the  soldier  nearest  to  him,  bore 
him  to  the  ground.  He  then  grasped  the  lower  limbs  of 
another,  who  held  a  lantern,  and  strove  to  overthrow  him, 
and  wrest  the  lantern  from  his  grasp,  evidently  intend- 
ing to  apply  the  light  to  the  powder.  And  he  would  un- 
questionably have  executed  his  terrible  design,  if  three  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  soldiers  had  not  thrown  them- 
selves upon  him,  and  overpowered  him.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  but  it  was  so  startling,  that  Sir 
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Thomas  Knevet  and  Topcliffe,  though  both  courageous 
men,  and  used  to  scenes  of  danger — especially  the  latter 
— rushed  towards  the  door,  expecting  some  dreadful  catas- 
trophe would  take  place. 

"  Do  him  no  harm,"  cried  Knevet,  as  he  returned  to 
the  soldiers,  who  were  still  struggling  with  Fawkes, — "  do 
him  no  harm.     It  is  not  here  he  must  die." 

"  A  moment  more,  and  I  had  blown  you  all  to  perdi- 
tion," cried  Fawkes.  "But  Heaven  ordained  it  other- 
wise." 

"Heaven  will  never  assist  such  damnable  designs  as 
yours,"  rejoined  Knevet.  "  Thrust  him  into  that  corner," 
he  added  to  his  men,  who  instantly  obeyed  his  injunc- 
tions, and  held  down  the  prisoner  so  firmly  that  he  could 
not  move  a  limb.  "Keep  him  there.  I  will  question 
him  presently." 

"You  may  question  me,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly; 
"  but  you  will  obtain  no  answer." 

"  We  shall  see,"  returned  Knevet. 

Pursuing  the  search  with  Topcliffe,  he  counted  thirty- 
six  hogsheads  and  casks  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  filled  with  powder.  Though 
prepared  for  this  discovery,  Knevet  could  not  repress  his 
horror  at  it,  and  gave  vent  to  execrations  against  the  pris- 
oner, to  which  the  other  replied  by  a  disdainful  laugh. 
They  then  looked  about,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
document  or  fragment  of  a  letter,  which  might  serve  as  a 
clue  to  the  other  parties  connected  with  the  fell  design, 
but  without  success.  Nothing  was  found  except  a  pile 
of  arms  ;  but  though  they  examined  them,  no  name  or 
cipher  could  be  traced  on  any  of  the  weapons. 

« We  will  now  examine  the  prisoner  more  narrowly," 
said  Knevet. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  On  removing  Guy  Fawkes's 
doublet,  a  horse-hair  shirt  appeared,  and  underneath 
it,  next  his  heart,  suspended  by  a  silken  cord  from  his 
neck,  was  a  small  silver  cross.  When  this  was  taken 
from  him,  Guy  Fawkes  could  not  repress  a  deep  sigh. 
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"  There  is  some  secret  attached  to  that  cross,"  whis- 
pered Topcliffe,  plucking  Knevet's  sleeve. 

Upon  this,  the  other  held  it  to  the  light,  while  Top- 
cliffe kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  prisoner,  and  observed 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  preserve  an  unmoved 
demeanor,  he  was  slightly  agitated. 

"  Do  you  perceive  anything  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Kuevet,  "there  is  a  name.  Bui:  the 
character  is  so  small  I  cannot  decipher  it." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Topcliffe.  "  This  is  most 
important,"  he  added,  after  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment ; 
"  the  words  inscribed  on  it  are,  '  Vimana  Badclife,  Ord- 
sall  HalV  You  may  remember  that  this  young  lady  was 
examined  a  short  time  ago,  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  some  Popish  plot  against  the  state,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  whence  she  escaped  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  This  cross,  found  upon  the  pris- 
oner, proves  her  connection  with  the  present  plot.  Every 
effort  must  be  used  to  discover  her  retreat." 

Another  deep  sigh  involuntarily  broke  from  the  breast 
of  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  You  hear  how  deeply  interested  he  is  in  the  matter," 
observed  Topcliffe,  in  a  low  tone.  "  This  trinket  will  be 
of  infinite  service  to  us  in  future  examinations,  and 
may  do  more  for  us  with  this  stubborn  subject  even  than 
the  rack  itself." 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Knevet.  "  I  will  now 
convey  him  to  Whitehall,  and  acquaint  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury with  his  capture." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Topcliffe.  "  I  have  a  further  duty  to 
perform.  Before  morning  I  hope  to  net  the  whole  of  this 
wolfish  pack." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Knevet.  "  Have  you  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  others  ?  " 

Topcliffe  smiled  significantly. 

"  Time  will  show,"  he  said.  "  But  if  you  do  not  require 
me  further,  I  will  leave  you." 

With  this,  he  quitted  the  cellar,  and  joined  the  Earl  of 
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Mounteagle  and  Tresham,  who  were  waiting  for  him  out- 
side at  a  little  distance  from  the  cellar.  After  a  brief 
conference,  it  was  arranged,  in  compliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury's  wishes,  that  if  they  failed  in  entrapping  the 
conspirators,  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  matter. 
He  then  departed  with  Tresham.  Their  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings have  already  been  related. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Knevet's  directions,  Guy  Fawkes  was 
now  raised  by  two  of  the  soldiers,  and  led  out  of  the  cellar. 
As  he  passed  through  the  door,  he  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  You  groan  for  what  you  have  done,  villain,"  said  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  sternly,  "  I  groan 
for  what  I  have  not  done." 

He  was  then  hurried  along  by  his  conductors,  and  con- 
veyed through  the  great  western  gate,  into  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  where  he  was  placed  in  a  small  room,  the 
windows  of  which  were  strongly  grated. 

Before  quitting  him,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  put  several 
questions  to  him,  but  he  maintained  a  stern  and  obstinate 
silence.  Committing  him  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  of 
the  guard,  whom  he  enjoined  to  keep  strict  guard  over 
him,  as  he  valued  his  life,  Knevet  then  went  in  search  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  Secretary,  who  had  not  retired  to  rest,  and  was 
anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  was  delighted  with  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  They  were  presently  joined  by 
Lord  Mounteagle  ;  and  after  a  brief  conference  it  was 
resolved  to  summon  the  Privy  Council  immediately,  to 
rouse  the  King,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  occurred, 
and  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  in  his  presence. 

"  Nothing  will  be  obtained  from  him,  I  fear,"  said 
Knevet.  "  He  is  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  determined 
fellows  I  ever  encountered." 

And  he  then  related  the  desperate  attempt  made  by 
Fawkes  in  the  vault  to  blow  them  all  up. 

"  Whether  he  will  speak  or  not,  the  King  must  see 
him,"  said  Salisbury.     As  soon  as  Knevet  was  gone,  the 
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Earl  observed  to  Mounteagle,  "  You  had  now  better  leave 
the  palace.  You  must  not  appear  further  in  this  matter, 
except  as  we  have  arranged.  Before  morning,  I  trust  we 
shall  have  the  whole  of  the  conspirators  in  our  power, 
with  damning  proofs  of  their  guilt." 

"  By  this  time,  my  lord,  they  are  in  Tresham's  hands," 
replied  Mounteagle. 

"  If  he  fails,  not  a  word  must  be  said,"  observed  Salis- 
bury. "  It  must  not  be  supposed  we  have  moved  in  the 
matter.  All  great  statesmen  have  contrived  treasons, 
that  they  might  afterwards  discover  them  ;  and  though  I 
have  not  contrived  this  plot,  I  have  known  of  its  existence 
from  the  first,  and  could  at  any  time  have  crushed  it  had 
1  been  so  minded.  But  that  would  not  have  answered 
my  purpose.  And  I  shall  now  use  it  as  a  pretext  to 
crush  the  whole  Catholic  party,  except  those  on  whom, 
like  yourself,  I  can  confidently  rely." 

"  Your  lordship  must  admit  that  I  have  well  seconded 
your  efforts,"  observed  Mounteagle. 

"  I  do  so,"  replied  Salisbury,  "  and  you  will  not  find  me 
ungrateful.  Farewell !  I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  our  further 
success." 

Mounteagle  then  took  his  departure,  and  Salisbury 
immediately  caused  all  such  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  lodged  in  the  palace  to  be  aroused,  desiring  they  might 
be  informed  that  a  terrible  plot  had  been  discovered, 
and  a  conspirator  arrested.  In  a  short  time,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Lord  Hume,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Sir  George 
Hume,  and  others,  were  assembled ;  and  all  eagerly  in- 
quired into  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  alarm. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  himself  repaired 
to  the  King's  bedchamber,  and  acquainted  him  with  what 
had  happened.  James  immediately  roused  himself,  and 
desired  the  chamberlain,  who  accompanied  the  Earl,  to 
quit  the  presence. 

"  Will  it  be  safe  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  here  ?"  he 
asked. 
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"  I  will  take  care  your  Majesty  shall  receive  no  injury," 
replied  Salisbury ;  "  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you 
should  examine  him  before  he  is  committed  to  the 
Tower." 

"  Let  him  be  brought  before  me,  then,  directly,"  said 
the  King.  "  I  am  impatient  to  behold  a  wretch  who  has 
conceived  so  atrocious — so  infernal  a  design  against  me, 
and  against  my  children.  Hark'e,  Salisbury,  one  caution 
I  wish  to  observe.  Let  a  captain  of  the  guard,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  hand,  place  himself  between  me  and  the 
prisoner,  and  let  two  halberdiers  stand  beside  him,  and  if 
the  villain  moves  a  step,  bid  them  strike  him  dead.  You 
understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Salisbury,  bowing. 

"  In  that  case,  you  may  take  off  his  bonds — that  is,  if 
you  think  it  prudent  to  do  so — not  otherwise,"  continued 
James.  "  I  would  not  have  the  knave  suppose  he  can  awe 
me." 

"Your  Majesty's  commands  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,"  returned  the  Earl. 

"  Lose  no  time,  Salisbury,"  cried  James,  springing  out 
of  bed,  and  beginning  to  dress  himself  without  the  assist- 
ance of  his  chamberlain. 

The  Earl  hastily  retired,  and  ordered  the  attendants  to 
repair  to  their  royal  master.  He  next  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  where  Guy  Fawkes  was  detained,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  unbound,  and  brought  before  the  King.  When 
the  prisoner  heard  this  mandate,  a  slight  smile  crossed  his 
countenance,  but  he  instantly  resumed  his  former  stern 
composure.  The  smile,  however,  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice cf  Salisbury,  and  he  commanded  the  halberdiers  to 
keep  near  to  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  made  the  slightest 
movement  in  the  King's  presence,  instantly  to  despatch 
him. 

Giving  some  further  directions,  the  Earl  then  led  the 
way  across  a  court,  and  entering  another  wing  of  the 
palace,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  traversed  a  magnifi- 
cent corridor.     Guy  Fawkes  followed,  attended  by  the 
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guard.  They  had  now  reached  the  ante-chamher  leading 
to  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  and  Salisbury  ascertained 
from  the  officers  in  attendance  that  all  was  in  readiness. 
Motioning  the  guard  to  remain  where  they  were,  he  en- 
tered the  inner  room  alone,  and  found  James  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state  near  the  bed,  surrounded  by  his  council ; — 
the  Earl  of  Mar  standing  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lennox  on  his  left,  all  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival. 
Behind  the  King  were  stationed  half  a  dozen  halberdiers. 

"  The  prisoner  is  without,"  said  Salisbury.  "  Is  it  your 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  he  be  admitted  ?" 

"  Ay,  let  him  come  in  forthwith,"  replied  James. 
"  Stand  by  me,  my  lords.  And  do  you,  varlets,  keep  a 
wary  eye  upon  him.  There  is  no  saying  what  he  may 
attempt." 

Salisbury  then  waved  his  hand.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  an  officer  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  who  marched  between  two  halberdiers.  When 
within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  King,  the  officer  halted, 
and  withdrew  a  little  on  the  right,  so  as  to  allow  full  view 
of  the  prisoner,  while  he  extended  his  sword  between 
him  and  the  King.  Nothing  could  be  more  undaunted 
than  the  looks  and  demeanor  of  Fawkes.  He  strode 
firmly  into  the  room,  and  without  making  any  reverence, 
folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  looked  sternly  at 
James. 

"  A  bold  villain !  "  cried  the  King,  as  he  regarded  him 
with  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  "  Who,  and 
what  are  you,  traitor  ?  " 

"  A  conspirator,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  That  I  know,"  rejoined  James,  sharply.  "  But  how 
are  you  called  ?  " 

"John  Johnson,"  answered  Fawkes.  "I  am  servant  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Percy." 

"  That  is  false,"  cried  Salisbury.  "  Take  heed  that  you 
speak  the  truth,  traitor,  or  the  rack  shall  force  it  from 
you." 

"  The  rack  will  force  nothing  from  me,"  replied  Fawkes, 
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the  king  was  seated.     Page  37s.  Guy  Fawkes 
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sternly ;  "  neither  will  I  answer  any  question  asked  by 
your  lordship." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Salisbury, — leave  him  to  me,"  inter- 
posed James.  "  And  it  was  your  hellish  design  to  blow 
us  all  up  with  gunpowder  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  It  was,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"And  how  could  you  resolve  to  destroy  so  many  per- 
sons, none  of  whom  have  injured  you  ?  "  pursued  James. 

"Dangerous  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,"  re- 
plied Fawkes.  "  Milder  means  have  been  tried,  but  with- 
out effect.  It  was  God's  pleasure  that  this  scheme, 
which  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  holy  religion,  should  not 
prosper,  and  therefore  I  do  not  repine  at  the  result." 

"  And  are  you  so  blinded  as  to  suppose  that  Heaven 
can  approve  the  actions  of  him  who  raises  his  hand  against 
the  King — against  the  Lord's  anointed  ?  "  cried  James. 

"  He  is  no  king  who  is  excommunicated  by  the  aposto- 
lic see,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  This  to  our  face  !  "  cried  James,  angrily.  "  Have  you 
no  remorse — no  compunction  for  what  you  have  done  ?  " 

"  My  sole  regret  is  that  I  have  failed,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  You  will  not  speak  thus  confidently  on  the  rack,"  said 
James. 

"  Try  me,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  What  purpose  did  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  this 
atrocious  design?"  demanded  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

"  My  main  purpose  was  to  blow  back  the  beggarly  Scots 
to  their  native  mountains,"  returned  Fawkes. 

"  This  audacity  surpasses  belief,"  said  James.  "  Mutius 
Scsevola,  when  in  the  presence  of  Porsenna,  was  not  more 
resolute.  "  Hark  'e  villain,  if  I  give  you  your  life,  will 
you  disclose  the  names  of  your  associates?" 

"  No,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  They  shall  be  wrung  from  you,"  cried  Salisbury. 

Fawkes  smiled  contemptuously.  "  You  know  me  not," 
he  said. 

"It  is  idle  to  interrogate  him  further,"  said  James. 
"  Let  him  be  removed  to  the  Tower." 
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"  Be  it  so,"  returned  Salisbury ;  "  and  when  next  your 
Majesty  questions  him,  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  presence 
of  his  confederates." 

"Despite  the  villain's  horrible  intent,  I  cannot  help 
admiring  his  courage,"  observed  James,  in  a  low  tone ; 
"  And  were  he  as  loyal  as  he  is  brave,  he  should  always 
be  near  our  person." 

With  this,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was 
led  forth.  He  was  detained  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's 
orders  till  the  morning, — it  being  anticipated  that  before 
that  time  the  other  conspirators  would  be  arrested.  But 
as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  was  placed  in  a  wherry,  and 
conveyed,  as  before  related,  to  the  Tower. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    BOOK. 
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The  conclusion  shall  be  from  the  admirable  clemency  and  modera- 
tion of  the  king  ;  in  that,  howsoever  these  traitors  have  exceeded 
all  others  in  mischief,  yet  neither  will  the  king  exceed  the  usual 
punishment  of  law,  nor  invent  any  new  torture  or  torment  for  them, 
but  is  graciously  pleased  to  afford  them  as  well  an  ordinary  course  of 
trial  as  an  ordinary  punishment  much  inferior  to  their  offense.  And 
surely  worthy  of  observation  is  the  punishment  by  law  provided  and 
appointed  for  high  treason  :  for,  first,  after  a  traitor  hath  had  his 
just  trial,  and  is  convicted  and  attainted,  he  shall  have  his  judgment 
to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  from  his  prison,  as  being  not 
worthy  any  more  to  tread  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whereof  he  was 
made  ;  also,  for  that  he  hath  been  retrograde  to  nature,  therefore 
is  he  drawn  backward  at  a  horsetail.  After,  to  have  his  head  cut  off 
which  had  imagined  the  mischief.  And,  lastly,  his  body  to  be  quar- 
tered, and  the  quarters  set  up  in  some  high  and  eminent  place,  to  the 
view  and  detestation  of  men,  and  to  become  a  prey  for  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  And  this  is  a  reward  due  to  traitors,  whose  hearts  be 
hardened  ;  for  that  it  is  a  physic  of  state  and  government  to  let  out 
corrupt  blood  from  the  heart.— Sir  Edward  Coke's  Speech  on  the 
Gunpowder  Treason. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW    GUY    FAWKES    WAS    PUT    TO    THE    TORTURE. 

Intimation  of  the  arrest  of  Guy  Fawkes  having  been 
sent  to  the  Tower,  his  arrival  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  warders  and  soldiers  composing  the  garrison,  a  crowd 
of  whom  posted  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  Traitor's 
Gate,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him.     As  the  bark  that  con- 
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veyed  the  prisoner  shot  through  London  Bridge,  and 
neared  the  fortress,  notice  of  its  approach  was  given  to 
the  lieutenant,  who,  scarcely  less  impatient,  had  stationed 
himself  in  a  small  circular  chamber  in  one  of  the  turrets 
of  Saint  Thomas's  or  Traitor's  Tower,  overlooking  the 
river.  He  hastily  descended,  and  had  scarcely  reached 
the  place  of  disembarkation,  when  the  boat  passed  beneath 
the  gloomy  archway,  the  immense  wooden  wicket  closed 
behind  it ;  and  the  officer  in  command  springing  ashore, 
was  followed  more  deliberately  by  Fawkes,  who  mounted 
the  slippery  stairs  with  a  firm  footstep.  As  he  gained 
the  summit,  the  spectators  pressed  forward;  but  Sir 
William  Waad,  ordering  them  in  an  authoritative  tone 
to  stand  back,  fixed  a  stern  and  scrutinizing  glance  on 
the  prisoner. 

"  Many  vile  traitors  have  ascended  those  steps,"  he  said, 
"  but  none  so  false-hearted,  none  so  bloodthirsty  as  you." 

"  None  ever  ascended  them  with  less  misgiving,  or  with 
less  self-reproach,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"Miserable  wretch  !  Do  you  glory  in  your  villainy?" 
cried  the  lieutenant.  "  If  anything  could  heighten  my 
detestation  of  the  pernicious  creed  you  profess,  it  would 
be  to  witness  its  effects  on  such  minds  as  yours.  What 
a  religion  must  that  be,  which  can  induce  its  followers  to 
commit  such  monstrous  actions,  and  delude  them  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  pious  and  praiseworthy ! " 

"  It  is  a  religion,  at  least,  that  supports  them  at  seasons 
when  they  most  require  it,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 

"  Peace  ! "  cried  the  lieutenant,  fiercely,  "  or  I  will  have 
your  viperous  tongue  torn  out  by  the  roots." 

Turning  to  the  officer,  he  demanded  his  warrant,  and 
glancing  at  it,  gave  some  directions  to  one  of  the  warders, 
and  then  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  Fawkes,  who  appeared 
wholly  unmoved,  and  steadily  returned  his  gaze. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  the  spectators,  eager  to  prove 
their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  abhorrence  of  the  plot, 
loaded  the  prisoner  with  execrations,  and  finding  these 
produced  no  effect,  proceeded  to  personal  outrage.     Some 
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spat  upon  his  face  and  garments  ;  some  threw  mud, 
gathered  from  the  slimy  steps,  upon  him ;  some  pricked 
him  with  the  points  of  their  halberds ;  while  others,  if 
they  had  not  been  checked,  would  have  resorted  to  greater 
violence.  Only  one  bystander  expressed  the  slightest 
commiseration  for  him.  It  was  Ruth  Ipgreve,  who,  with 
her  parents,  formed  part  of  the  assemblage. 

A  few  kindly  words  pronounced  by  this  girl  moved  the 
prisoner  more  than  all  the  insults  he  had  just  experienced. 
He  said  nothing,  but  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
quivering  of  the  lip  told  what  was  passing  within.  The 
jailer  was  extremely  indignant  at  his  daughter's  conduct, 
fearing  it  might  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

"  Get  hence,  girl,"  he  cried,  "  and  stir  not  from  thy  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  am  sorry  I  allowed  thee  to 
come  forth." 

"You  must  look  to  her,  Jasper  Ipgreve,"  said  Sir 
William  Waad,  sternly.  "  No  man  shall  hold  an  office  in 
the  Tower  who  is  a  favorer  of  papacy.  If  you  were  a 
good  Protestant,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  King  James, 
your  daughter  could  never  have  acted  thus  unbecomingly. 
Look  to  her,  I  say, — and  to  yourself." 

"  I  will,  honorable  sir,"  replied  Jasper,  in  great  confu- 
sion. "  Take  her  home  directly,"  he  added,  in  an  under- 
tone to  his  wife.  "  Lock  her  up  till  I  return,  and  scourge 
her  if  thou  wilt.     She  will  ruin  us  by  her  indiscretion." 

In  obedience  to  this  injunction,  Dame  Ipgreve  seized 
her  daughter's  hand,  and  dragged  her  away.  Ruth  turned 
for  a  moment  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  prisoner,  and  saw 
that  his  gaze  followed  her,  and  was  fraught  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  gratitude.  By  way  of  showing  his 
disapproval  of  his  daughter's  conduct,  the  jailer  now  joined 
the  bitterest  of  Guy  Fawkes's  assailants ;  and  ere  long 
the  assemblage  became  infuriated  to  such  an  ungovern- 
able pitch,  that  the  lieutenant,  who  had  allowed  matters 
to  proceed  thus  far  in  the  hope  of  shaking  the  prisoner's 
constancy,  finding  his  design  fruitless,  ordered  him  to  be 
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taken  away.  Escorted  by  a  dozen  soldiers  with  calivers 
on  their  shoulders,  Guy  Fawkes  was  led  through  the 
archway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  across  the  Green  to 
the  Beauchamp  Tower.  He  was  placed  in  the  spacious 
chamber  on  the  first  floor  of  that  fortification,  now  used 
as  a  mess-room  by  the  Guards.  Sir  William  Waad  fol- 
lowed him,  and  seating  himself  at  a  table,  referred  to  the 
warrant. 

"  You  are  called  John  Johnson.  Is  that  your  name  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

"  If  you  find  it  thus  written,  you  need  make  no  further 
inquiry  from  me,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  am  the  person  so 
described.     That  is  sufficient  for  you." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  lieutenant ;  "  and  if  you  persist 
in  this  stubborn  demeanor,  the  severest  measures  will  be 
adopted  towards  you.  Your  sole  chance  of  avoiding  the 
torture  is  in  making  a  full  confession." 

"I  do  not  desire  to  avoid  the  torture,"  replied  Fawkes. 
"It  will  wrest  nothing  from  me." 

"  So  all  think  till  they  have  experienced  it,"  replied  the 
lieutenant ;  "  but  greater  fortitude  than  yours  has  given 
way  before  our  engines." 

Fawkes  smiled  disdainfully,  but  made  no  answer. 

The  lieutenant  then  gave  directions  that  he  should  be 
placed  within  a  small  cell  adjoining  the  larger  chamber, 
and  that  two  of  the  guard  should  remain  constantly  be- 
side him,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  himself  any  violence. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,"  observed  Fawkes.  "  I  shall 
not  destroy  my  chance  of  martyrdom." 

At  this  juncture  a  messenger  arrived,  bearing  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  lieutenant  broke 
the  seal,  and  after  hurriedly  perusing  it,  drew  his  sword, 
and  desiring  the  guard  to  station  themselves  outside  the 
door,  approached  Fawkes. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  your  offense,"  he  ob- 
served, "I  find  his  Majesty  will  graciously  spare  your  life, 
provided  you  will  reveal  the  names  of  all  your  associates, 
and  disclose  every  particular  connected  with  the  plot." 
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Guy  Fawkes  appeared  lost  in  reflection,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant, conceiving  he  had  made  an  impression  upon  him, 
repeated  the  offer. 

"  How  am  I  to  be  assured  of  this  ?  "  asked  the  prisoner. 

"My  promise  must  suffice,"  rejoined  Waad. 

"  It  will  not  suffice  to  me,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  I  must 
have  a  pardon  signed  by  the  King." 

"  You  shall  have  it  on  one  condition,"  replied  Waad. 
"  You  are  evidently  troubled  with  few  scruples.  It  is 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  conviction  that  the  heads  of  many 
important  Catholic  families  are  connected  with  this  plot. 
If  they  should  prove  to  be  so, — or,  to  be  plain,  if  you  will 
accuse  certain  persons  whom  I  will  specify,  you  shall 
have  the  pardon  you  require." 

"Is  this  the  purport  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  de- 
spatch ?  "  asked  Guy  Fawkes. 

The  lieutenant  nodded. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  continued  Fawkes.  "  You  may 
be  practising  upon  me." 

"  Your  own  perfidious  nature  makes  you  suspicious  of 
treachery  in  others,"  cried  the  lieutenant.  "  Will  this 
satisfy  you  ?  " 

And  he  held  the  letter  towards  Guy  Fawkes,  who  in- 
stantly snatched  it  from  his  grasp. 

"  What  ho  !  "  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice ;  "  what  ho !  " 
and  the  guards  instantly  rushed  into  the  room.  "  You 
shall  learn  why  you  were  sent  away.  Sir  William  Waad 
has  offered  me  my  life,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, provided  I  will  accuse  certain  innocent  parties — 
innocent,  except  that  they  are  Catholics — of  being  leagued 
with  me  in  my  design.  Read  this  letter,  and  see  whether 
I  speak  not  the  truth." 

And  he  threw  it  among  them.  But  no  one  stirred, 
except  a  warder,  who,  picking  it  up,  delivered  it  to  the 
lieutenant. 

"  You  will  now  understand  whom  you  have  to  deal 
with,"  pursued  Fawkes. 

"I  do,"  replied  Waad.     "But  were  you   as  unyieLd- 
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ing  as  the  walls  of  this  prison,  I  would  shake  your 
obduracy." 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  delay  the  experiment,"  said  Fawkes- 

"Have  a  little  patience,"  retorted  Waad.  "I  will  not 
balk  your  humor,  depend  upon  it." 

With  this,  he  departed,  and  repairing  to  his  lodgings, 
wrote  a  hasty  despatch  to  the  Earl,  detailing  all  that  had 
passed,  and  requesting  a  warrant  for  the  torture,  as  he 
was  apprehensive,  if  the  prisoner  expired  under  the  severe 
application  that  would  be  necessary  to  force  the  truth 
from  him,  he  might  be  called  to  account.  Two  hours 
afterwards  the  messenger  returned  with  the  warrant.  It 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  King,  and  contained  a  list 
of  interrogations  to  be  put  to  the  prisoner,  concluding  by 
directing  him  "to  use  the  gentler  torture  first,  et  sic  per 
gracilis  ad  ima  tenditur.  And  so  God  speed  you  in  your 
good  work !  " 

Thus  armed,  and  fearless  of  the  consequences,  the  lieu- 
tenant summoned  Jasper  Ipgreve. 

"We  have  a  very  refractory  prisoner  to  deal  with," he 
said,  as  the  jailer  appeared.  "  But  I  have  just  received  the 
royal  authority  to  put  him  through  all  the  degrees  of 
torture  if  he  continues  obstinate.     How  shall  we  begin  ?  " 

"  With  the  Scavenger's  Daughter  and  the  Little  Ease, 
if  it  please  you,  honorable  sir,"  replied  Ipgreve.  "  If 
these  fail,  we  can  try  the  gantlets  and  the  rack ;  and 
lastly,  the  dungeon  among  the  rats,  and  the  hot  stone." 

"  A  good  progression,"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling.  "  I 
will  now  repair  to  the  torture- chamber.  Let  the  prisoner 
be  brought  there  without  delay.  He  is  in  the  Beauchamp 
Tower." 

Ipgreve  bowed  and  departed,  while  the  lieutenant, 
calling  to  an  attendant  to  bring  a  torch,  proceeded  along 
a  narrow  passage  communicating  with  the  Bell  Tower. 
Opening  a  secret  door  within  it,  he  descended  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  and  traversing  a  number  of  intricate  passages, 
at  length  stopped  before  a  strong  door,  which  he  pushed 
aside,  and  entered  the  chamber  he  had  mentioned  to  Ip- 
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greve.  This  dismal  apartment  has  already  been  described. 
It  was  that  in  which  Viviana's  constancy  was  so  fear- 
fully approved.  Two  officials  in  the  peculiar  garb  of  the 
place — a  sable  livery — were  occupied  in  polishing  the 
various  steel  implements.  Besides  these,  there  was  the 
chirurgeon,  who  was  seated  at  a  side  table,  reading  by 
the  light  of  a  brazen  lamp.  He  instantly  arose  on  seeing 
the  lieutenant,  and  began,  with  the  other  officials,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  prisoner's  arrival.  The  two  latter 
concealed  their  features  by  drawing  a  large  black  capoch, 
or  hood,  attached  to  their  gowns  over  them,  and  this 
disguise  added  materially  to  their  lugubrious  appearance. 
One  of  them  then  took  down  a  broad  iron  hoop,  opening 
in  the  center  with  a  hinge,  and  held  it  in  readiness. 
Their  preparations  were  scarcely  completed  when  heavy 
footsteps  announced  the  approach  of  Fawkes  and  his 
attendants.  Jasper  Ipgreve  ushered  them  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  fastened  the  door  behind  them.  All  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation, and  were  therefore  doubly  impressive.  No 
undue  haste  occurred,  and  the  officials,  who  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  phantoms  or  evil  spirits,  spoke  only  in 
whispers.  Guy  Fawkes  watched  their  movements  with 
unaltered  composure.  At  length,  Jasper  Ipgreve  signified 
to  the  lieutenant  that  all  was  ready. 

"  The  opportunity  you  desired  of  having  your  courage 
put  to  the  test  is  now  arrived,"  said  the  latter  to  the 
prisoner. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Remove  your  doublet,  and  prostrate  yourself,"  sub- 
joined Ipgreve. 

Guy  Fawkes  obeyed,  and  when  in  this  posture  began 
audibly  to  recite  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

"  Be  silent,"  cried  the  lieutenant,  "  or  a  gag  shall  be 
thrust  into  your  mouth." 

Kneeling  upon  the  prisoner's  shoulders,  and  passing 
the  hoop  under  his  legs,  Ipgreve  then  succeeded,  with  the 
help  of  his  assistants,  who  added  their  weight  to  his  own, 
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in  fastening  the  hoop  with  an  iron  button.  This  done, 
they  left  the  prisoner  with  his  limbs  and  body  so  tightly 
compressed  together  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  breathe. 
In  this  state  he  was  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  chirurgeon  then  found  on  examination  that  the 
blood  had  burst  profusely  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  in  a  slighter  degree  from  the  extremities  of  his  hands 
and  feet. 

"  He  must  be  released,"  he  observed  in  an  undertone 
to  the  lieutenant.  "  Further  continuance  might  be 
fatal." 

Accordingly,  the  hoop  was  removed,  and  it  was  at  this 
moment  that  the  prisoner  underwent  the  severest  trial. 
Despite  his  efforts  to  control  himself,  a  sharp  convulsion 
passed  across  his  frame,  and  the  restoration  of  impeded 
circulation  and  respiration  occasioned  him  the  most  acute 
agony. 

The  chirurgeon  bathed  his  temples  with  vinegar,  and 
his  limbs  being  chafed  by  the  officials,  he  was  placed  on  a 
bench. 

"My  warrant  directs  me  to  begin  with  the  'gentler 
tortures,'  and  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  extremities,"  ob- 
served the  lieutenant,  significantly.  "  You  have  now  had 
a  taste  of  the  milder  sort,  and  may  form  some  conjecture 
what  the  worst  are  like.  Do  you  still  continue  contuma- 
cious ?  " 

« I  am  in  the  same  mind  as  before,"  replied  Fawkes,  in 
a  hoarse  but  firm  voice. 

"  Take  him  to  the  Little  Ease,  and  let  him  pass  the 
night  there,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  To-morrow  I  will 
continue  the  investigation." 

Fawkes  was  then  led  out  by  Ipgreve  and  the  officials, 
and  conveyed  along  a  narrow  passage,  until,  arriving  at  a 
low  door,  in  which  there  was  an  iron  grating,  it  was 
opened,  and  disclosed  a  narrow  cell  about  four  feet  high, 
one  and  a  few  inches  wide,  and  two  deep.  Into  this 
narrow  receptacle,  which  seemed  wholly  inadequate  to 
contain  a  tall  and  strongly-built  man  like  himself,  the 
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prisoner  was  with  some  difficulty  thrust,  and  the  door 
locked  upon  him. 

In  this  miserable  plight,  with  his  head  bent  upon  his 
breast, — the  cell  being  so  contrived  that  its  wretched  in- 
mate could  neither  sit,  nor  recline  at  full  length  within  it, 
— Guy  Fawkes  prayed  long  and  fervently  ;  and  no  longer 
troubled  by  the  uneasy  feelings  which  had  for  some  time 
haunted  him,  he  felt  happier  in  his  present  forlorn  condi- 
tion than  he  had  been  when  anticipating  the  full  success 
of  his  project. 

"At  least,"  he  thought,  "I  shall  now  win  myself  a 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  whatever  my  present  sufferings 
may  be,  they  will  be  speedily  effaced  by  the  happiness  I 
shall  enjoy  hereafter." 

Overcome,  at  length,  by  weariness  and  exhaustion,  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  doze — it  could  scarcely  be  called  sleep — 
and  while  in  this  state,  fancied  he  was  visited  by  Saint 
Winifred,  who,  approaching  the  door  of  the  cell,  touched 
it,  and  it  instantly  opened.  She  then  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  limbs,  and  the  pain  he  had  hitherto  felt  in  them 
subsided. 

"  Your  troubles  will  soon  be  over,"  murmured  the  saint, 
"and  you  will  be  at  rest.  Do  not  hesitate  to  confess. 
Your  silence  will  neither  serve  your  companions  nor 
yourself."  With  these  words  the  vision  disappeared,  and 
Guy  Fawkes  awoke.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  imagi- 
nation, or  that  his  robust  constitution  had  in  reality  shaken 
off  the  effects  of  the  torture,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  felt  his  strength  restored  to  him,  and 
attributing  his  recovery  entirely  to  the  marvelous  inter- 
position of  the  saint,  he  addressed  a  prayer  of  gratitude 
to  her.  While  thus  occupied,  he  heard  —for  it  was  so 
dark  he  could  distinguish  nothing — a  sweet  low  voice  at 
the  grating  of  the  cell,  and  imagining  it  was  the  same 
benign  presence  as  before,  paused  and  listened. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  asked  the  voice. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Is  it  the  blessed  Winifred, 
who  aeain  vouchsafes  to  address  me  ?  " 
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"  Alas,  no ! "  replied  the  voice ;  "  it  is  one  of  mortal 
mold.  I  am  Ruth  Ipgreve,  the  jailer's  daughter.  You 
may  remember  that  I  expressed  some  sympathy  in  your 
behalf  at  your  landing  at  Traitor's  Gate  to-day,  for  which 
I  incurred  my  father's  displeasure.  But  you  will  be  quite 
sure  I  am  a  friend,  when  I  tell  you  I  assisted  Viviana 
Radcliffe  to  escape." 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  great 
emotion. 

"I  was  in  some  degree  in  her  confidence,"  pursued 
Ruth ;  "and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  object  of 
her  warmest  regard." 

The  prisoner  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

"You  are  Guy  Fawkes,"  pursued  Ruth.  "Nay,  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  me.  I  have  risked  my  life  for 
Viviana,  and  would  risk  it  for  you." 

"  I  will  disguise  nothing  from  you,"  replied  Fawkes. 
"  I  am  he  you  have  named.  As  the  husband  of  Viviana 
— for  such  I  am — I  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  you  for 
the  service  you  rendered  her.  She  bitterly  reproached 
herself  with  having  placed  you  in  so  much  danger.  How 
did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  I  was  screened  by  my  parents,"  replied  Ruth.  "  It 
was  given  out  by  them  that  Viviana  escaped  through  the 
window  of  her  prison,  and  I  was  thus  preserved  from 
punishment.     Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  In  safety,  I  trust,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Alas !  I  shall 
never  behold  her  again." 

"  Do  not  despair,"  returned  Ruth.  "  I  will  try  to  effect 
your  liberation ;  and  though  I  have  but  slender  hope  of 
accomplishing  it,  still  there  is  a  chance." 

"  I  do  not  desire  it,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  I  am  content 
to  perish.     All  I  lived  for  is  at  an  end." 

"  This  shall  not  deter  me  from  trying  to  save  you,"  re- 
plied Ruth  ;  "  and  I  still  trust  there  is  happiness  in  store 
for  you  with  Viviana.  Amid  all  your  sufferings,  rest 
certain  there  is  one  who  will  ever  watch  over  you.  I  dare 
not  remain  here  longer,  for  fear  of  a  surprise.     Farewell ! " 
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She  then  departed,  and  it  afforded  Guy  Fawkes  some 
solace  to  ponder  on  the  interview  during  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

On  the  following  morning  Jasper  Ipgreve  appeared, 
and  placed  before  him  a  loaf  of  the  coarsest  bread,  and  a 
jug  of  dirty  water.  His  scanty  meal  ended,  he  left  him, 
but  returned  in  two  hours  afterwards  with  a  party  of 
halberdiers,  and  desiring  him  to  follow  him,  led  the  way 
to  the  torture-chamber.  Sir  William  Waad  was  there 
when  he  arrived,  and  demanding  in  a  stern  tone  whether 
he  still  continued  obstinate,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  the  gantlets.  Upon  this, 
he  was  suspended  from  a  beam  by  his  hands,  and  endured 
five  hours  of  the  most  excruciating  agony — his  fingers  be- 
ing so  crushed  and  lacerated  that  he  could  not  move  them. 

He  was  then  taken  down,  and  still  refusing  to  confess, 
was  conveyed  to  a  horrible  pit,  adjoining  the  river,  called, 
from  the  loathsome  animals  infesting  it,  "the  dungeon 
among  the  rats."  It  was  about  twenty  feet  wide 
and  twelve  deep,  and  at  high  tide  was  generally  more 
than  two  feet  deep  in  water. 

Into  this  dreadful  chasm  was  Guy  Fawkes  lowered  by 
his  attendants,  who,  warning  him  of  the  probable  fate 
that  awaited  him,  left  him  in  total  darkness.  At  this 
time  the  pit  was  free  from  water ;  but  he  had  not  been 
there  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  bubbling  and  hissing 
sound  proclaimed  that  the  tide  was  rising,  while  frequent 
plashes  convinced  him  that  the  rats  were  at  hand. 
Stooping  down,  he  felt  that  the  water  was  alive  with  them 
— that  they  were  all  around  him — find  would  not,  prob- 
ably, delay  their  attack.  Prepared  as  he  was  for  the 
worst,  he  could  not  repress  a  shudder  at  the  prospect  of 
the  horrible  death  with  which  he  was  menaced. 

At  this  juncture,  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  a  light,  and  perceived  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  a  female 
figure  bearing  a  lantern.  Not  doubting  it  was  his  visitant 
of  the  former  night,  he  called  out  to  her,  and  was  an- 
swered in  the  voice  of  Ruth  Ipgreve, 
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"  I  dare  not  remain  here  many  minutes,"  she  said,  "  be- 
cause my  father  suspects  me.  But  I  could  not  let  you 
perish  thus.  I  will  let  down  this  lantern  to  you,  and  the 
light  will  keep  away  the  rats.  When  the  tide  retires  you 
can  extinguish  it." 

So  saying,  she  tore  her  kerchief  into  shreds,  and  tying 
the  slips  together,  lowered  the  lantern  to  the  prisoner, 
and  without  waiting  to  receive  his  thanks,  hurried  away. 

Thus  aided,  Guy  Fawkes  defended  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  against  his  loathsome  assailants.  The  light 
showed  that  the  water  was  swarming  with  them — that 
they  were  creeping  by  hundreds  up  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
and  preparing  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  him. 

At  one  time,  Fawkes  determined  not  to  oppose  them, 
but  to  let  them  work  their  will  upon  him ;  but  the  con- 
tact of  the  noxious  animals  made  him  change  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  instinctively  drove  them  off.  They  were 
not,  however,  to  be  easily  repulsed,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The  desire  of  self 
preservation  now  got  the  better  of  every  other  feeling, 
and  the  dread  of  being  devoured  alive  giving  new  vigor 
to  his  crippled  limbs,  he  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pit.  His  persecutors,  however,  followed  him  in  myriads, 
springing  upon  him,  and  making  their  sharp  teeth  meet 
in  his  flesh  in  'a  thousand  places. 

In  this  way  the  contest  continued  for  some  time,  Guy 
Fawkes  speeding  round  the  pit,  and  his  assailants  never 
for  one  moment  relaxing  in  the  pursuit,  until  he  fell  from 
exhaustion,  and  his  lantern  being  extinguished,  the  whole 
host  darted  upon  him. 

Thinking  all  over,  he  could  not  repress  a  loud  cry,  and 
it  was  scarcely  uttered,  when  lights  appeared,  and  several 
gloomy  figures  bearing  torches  were  seen  at  the  edge  of 
the  pit.  Among  these  he  distinguished  Sir  William  Waad, 
who  offered  instantly  to  release  him  if  he  would  confess. 

"  I  will  rather  perish,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  and  I  will 
make  no  further  effort  to  defend  myself,  I  shall  soon  bo 
put  of  the  reach  of  your  malice," 
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"  This  must  not  be,"  observed  the  lieutenant  to  Jasper 
Ipgreve,  who  stood  by.  "  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  will 
never  forgive  me  if  he  perishes." 

"  Then  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  or  those  ravenous 
brutes  will  assuredly  devour  him,"  replied  Ipgreve. 
"  They  are  so  fierce,  that  I  scarcely  like  to  venture  among 
them." 

A  ladder  was  then  let  down  into  the  pit,  and  the  jailer 
and  the  two  officials  descended.  They  were  just  in  time. 
Fawkes  had  ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  rats  were  attack- 
ing him  with  such  fury  that  his  words  would  have  been 
speedily  verified,  but  for  Ipgreve's  timely  interposition. 

On  being  taken  out  of  the  pit,  he  fainted  from  exhaus- 
tion and  loss  of  blood ;  and  when  he  came  to  himself, 
found  he  was  stretched  upon  a  couch  in  the  torture-cham- 
ber, with  the  chirurgeon  and  Jasper  Ipgreve  in  attendance. 
Strong  broths  and  other  restoratives  were  then  admin- 
istered ;  and  his  strength  being  sufficiently  restored  to  en- 
able him  to  converse,  the  lieutenant  again  visited  him, 
and  questioning  him  as  before,  received  a  similar  answer. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next,  he  underwent 
at  intervals  various  kinds  of  torture,  each  more  excru- 
ciating than  the  preceding,  all  of  which  he  bore  with  un- 
abated fortitude.  Among  other  applications,  the  rack 
was  employed  with  such  rigor,  that  his  joints  started 
from  their  sockets,  and  his  frame  seemed  torn  asunder. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  was  removed  to  another  and  yet 
gloomier  chamber,  devoted  to  the  same  dreadful  objects 
as  the  first.  It  had  an  arched  stone  ceiling,  and  at  the 
further  extremity  yawned  a  deep  recess.  Within  this 
there  was  a  small  furnace,  in  which  fuel  was  placed, 
ready  to  be  kindled  ;  and  over  the  furnace  lay  a  large 
black  flag,  at  either  end  of  which  were  stout  leathern 
straps.  After  being  subjected  to  the  customary  interro- 
gations of  the  lieutenant,  Fawkes  was  stripped  of  his 
attire,  and  bound  to  the  flag.  The  fire  was  then  lighted, 
and  the  stone  gradually  heated.  The  writhing  frame  of 
the  miserable  man  ere  long  showed  the  extremity  of  his 
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suffering ;  but  as  he  did  not  even  utter  a  groan,  his  tor- 
mentors were  compelled  to  release  him. 

On  this  occasion,  there  were  two  personages  present 
who  had  never  attended  any  previous  interrogation. 
They  were  wrapped  in  large  cloaks,  and  stood  aloof  dur- 
ing the  proceedings.  Both  were  treated  with  the  most 
ceremonious  respect  by  Sir  William  Waad,  who  consulted 
them  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  should  continue  the 
torture.  When  the  prisoner  was  taken  off  the  heated 
stone,  one  of  those  persons  advanced  towards  him,  and 
gazed  curiously  at  him. 

Fawkes,  upon  whose  brow  thick  drops  were  standing, 
and  who  was  sinking  into  the  oblivion  brought  on  by 
overwrought  endurance,  exclaimed,  "It  is  the  King," 
and  fainted. 

"  The  traitor  knew  your  Majesty,"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"  But  you  see  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  extort  anything 
from  him." 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  James ;  "  and  I  am  greatly  dis- 
appointed, for  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  should  hear  a 
full  confession  of  the  conspiracy  from  his  own  lips.  How 
say  you,  good  master  chirurgeon,  will  he  endure  further 
torture?" 

"Not  without  danger  of  life,  your  Majesty,  unless  he 
has  some  days'  repose,"  replied  the  chirurgeon,  "  even  if 
he  can  endure  it  then." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  it  further,"  replied 
Salisbury.  "  I  am  now  in  full  possession  of  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  conspirators  ;  and  when  the  prisoner 
finds  further  concealment  useless,  he  will  change  his  tone. 
To-morrow,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty 
for  the  examination  of  all  those  concerned  in  this  dread- 
ful project,  will  interrogate  him  in  the  lieutenant's  lodg- 
ings, and  I  will  answer  with  my  life  that  the  result  will 
be  satisfactory." 

« Enough,"  said  James.  "  It  has  been  a  painful 
spectacle  which  we  have  just  witnessed,  and  yet  we  would 
not  have  missed   it.     The  wretch  possesses  undaunted 
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resolution,  and  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
the  beneficent  Providence  that  prevented  him  from  work- 
ing his  ruthless  purpose  upon  us.  The  day  on  which  we 
were  preserved  from  this  Gunpowder  Treason  shall  ever 
hereafter  be  kept  sacred  in  our  church,  and  thanks  shall 
be  returned  to  Heaven  for  our  wonderful  deliverance." 

"Your  Majesty  will  act  wisely,"  replied  Salisbury. 
"  The  Ordinance  will  impress  the  nation  with  a  salutary 
horror  of  all  Papists  and  traitors, — for  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing, — and  keep  alive  a  proper  feeling  of  enmity 
against  them.  Such  a  fearful  example  shall  be  made  of 
these  miscreants  as  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  deter  all  others 
from  following  their  cause.  Not  only  shall  they  perish 
infamously,  but  their  names  shall  forever  be  held  in 
execration." 

"Be  it  so,"  rejoined  James.  " It  is  a  good  legal  maxim 
—  Crescente  malitid,  crescere  debuit  et p<x.na" 

Upon  this,  he  left  the  chamber,  and,  traversing  a  num- 
ber of  subterranean  passages  with  his  attendants,  crossed 
the  drawbridge  near  the  Byward  Tower  to  the  wharf, 
where  his  barge  was  waiting  for  him,  and  returned  in  it 
to  Whitehall. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  met 
together  in  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's lodgings,  afterwards  denominated,  from  its  use 
on  this  occasion,  the  Council  Chamber.  Affixed  to  the 
walls  of  this  room  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  a  piece 
of  marble  sculpture,  with  an  inscription  commemorative 
of  the  event.  The  commissioners  were  nine  in  number, 
and  included  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Northampton,  Not- 
tingham, Suffolk,  Worcester,  Devon,  Mar,  and  Dunbar, 
and  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  With  these 
were  associated  Sir  Edward  Coke,  attorney-general,  ami 
Sir  William  Waad. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  examination  took  place  is 
still  a  spacious  one,  but  at  the  period  in  question  it  Mas 
much  larger  and  loftier.     The  walls  were  paneled  with 
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dark  lustrous  oak,  covered  in  some  places  with  tapestry, 
and  adorned  in  others  with  paintings.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece hung  a  portrait  of  the  late  sovereign,  Elizabeth. 
The  commissioners  were  grouped  round  a  large  heavily- 
carved  oak  table,  and,  after  some  deliberation  together,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  be  introduced. 

Sir  William  Waad  then  motioned  to  Topcliffe,  who  was 
in  attendance  with  half  a  dozen  halberdiers,  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards  a  panel  was  pushed  aside,  and  Guy 
Fawkes  was  brought  through  it.  He  was  supported  by 
Topcliffe  and  Ipgreve,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  could  drag  himself  along.  So  severe  had  been 
the  sufferings  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  that  they 
had  done  the  work  of  time,  and-placed  more  than  twenty 
years  on  his  head.  His  features  were  thin  and  sharp,  and 
of  a  ghastly  whiteness,  and  his  eyes  hollow  and  blood- 
shot. A  large  cloak  was  thrown  over  him,  which  par- 
tially concealed  his  shattered  frame  and  crippled  limbs ; 
but  his  bent  shoulders,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
moved,  told  how  much  he  had  undergone. 

On  seeing  the  presence  in  which  he  stood,  a  flush  for  a 
moment  rose  to  his  pallid  cheek,  his  eye  glowed  with  its 
wonted  fire,  and  he  tried  to  stand  erect — but  his  limbs 
refused  their  office — and  the  effort  was  so  painful  that  he 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  He  was  thus 
borne  forward  by  them,  and  supported  during  his  exami- 
nation. The  Earl  of  Salisbury  then  addressed  him,  and, 
enlarging  on  the  magnitude  and  horrible  nature  of  his 
treason,  concluded  by  saying  that  the  only  reparation  he 
could  offer  was  to  disclose  not  only  all  his  own  criminal 
intentions,  but  the  names  of  his  associates. 

"I  will  hide  nothing  concerning  myself,"  replied 
Fawkes ;  "  but  I  shall  be  forever  silent  respecting  others." 

The  Earl  than  glanced  at  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  take  down  minutes  of  the  examination. 

"  You  have  hitherto  falsely  represented  yourself,"  said 
the  Earl.     "  What  is  your  real  name  ?  " 

"  Guy  Fawkes,"  replied  the  prisoner. 
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"  And  do  you  confess  your  guilt  ?  "  pursued  the  Earl. 

"  I  admit  that  it  was  my  intention  to  blow  up  the  King 
and  the  whole  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assem- 
bled in  the  Parliament  House  with  gunpowder,"  replied 
Fawkes. 

"  And  you  placed  the  combustibles  in  the  vault  where 
they  were  discovered  ?  "  demanded  Salisbury. 

The  prisoner  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  are  a  Papist  ?  "  continued  the  Earl. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  returned 
Fawkes. 

"  And  you  regard  this  monstrous  design  as  righteous 
and  laudable — as  consistent  with  the  religion  you  pro- 
fess, and  as  likely  to  uphold  it?  "  said  the  Earl. 

"  I  did  so,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  But  I  am  now  convinoed 
that  Heaven  did  not  approve  it,  and  I  lament  that  it  was 
ever  undertaken." 

"  Still,  you  refuse  to  make  the  only  reparation  in  your 
power — you  refuse  to  disclose  your  associates?"  said 
Salisbury. 

"  I  cannot  betray  them,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  Traitor !  it  is  needless,"  cried  the  Earl ;  "  they  are 
known  to  us — nay,  they  have  betrayed  themselves.  They 
have  risen  in  open  and  armed  rebellion  against  the  King ; 
but  a  sufficient  power  has  been  sent  against  them ;  and  if 
they  are  not  ere  this  defeated  and  captured,  many  days 
will  not  elapse  before  they  will  be  lodged  in  the  Tower." 

"  If  this  is  the  case,  you  require  no  information  from 
me,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  But  I  pray  you  name  them  to 
me." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  replied  Salisbury ;  "  and  if  I  have 
omitted  any,  you  can  supply  the  deficiency.  I  will  begin 
with  Robert  Catesby,  the  chief  contriver  of  this  hell- 
engendered  plot, — I  will  next  proceed  to  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  Father  Garnet, — next,  to  another  Jesuit  priest, 
Father  Oldcorne, — next,  to  Sir  Everard  Digby, — then  to 
Thomas  Winter  and  Robert  Winter, — then,  to  John 
Wright    and    Christopher   Wright, — then,  to  Ambrose 
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Rookwood,  Thomas  Percy,  and  John  Grant,  and  lastly,  to 
Robert  Keyes." 

"  Are  these  all  ?  "  demanded  Fawkes. 

"  All  we  are  acquainted  with,"  said  Salisbury. 

"  Then  add  to  them  the  names  of  Francis  Tresham,  and 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Mounteagle,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 
"  I  charge  both  with  being  privy  to  the  plot." 

"  I  have  forgotten  another  name,"  said  Salisbury,  in 
some  confusion,  "  that  of  Viviana  Radcliffe,  of  Ordsall 
Hall.  I  have  received  certain  information  that  she  was 
wedded  to  you  while  you  were  resident  at  White  Webbs, 
near  Epping  Forest,  and  was  cognizant  of  the  plot.  If 
captured,  she  will  share  your  fate." 

Fawkes  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

Salisbury  pursued  his  interrogations,  but  it  was  evident, 
from  the  increasing  feebleness  of  the  prisoner,  that  he 
would  sink  under  it  if  the  examination  was  further  pro- 
tracted. He  was  therefore  ordered  to  attach  his  signa 
ture  to  the  minutes  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  was 
placed  in  a  chair  for  that  purpose.  A  pen  was  then  given 
him,  but  for  some  time  his  shattered  fingers  refused  to 
grasp  it.  By  a  great  effort,  and  with  acute  pain,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  his  Christian  name.  While  endeavor- 
ing to  write  his  surname,  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand  and 
he  became  insensible. 


A  pen  was  given  Guy  Fawkes  who  with  great  effort  traced  liis  christian 
name.     Page  398.  Guy  Fa 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SHOWING  THE  TROUBLES  OP  VIVIANA. 

On  coming  to  herself,  Viviana  inquired  for  Garnet ; 
and  being  told  that  he  was  in  his  chamber  alone,  she  re- 
paired thither,  and  found  him  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
greatest  perturbation. 

"  If  you  come  to  me  for  consolation,  daughter,"  he  said, 
"  you  come  to  one  who  cannot  offer  it.  I  am  completely 
prostrated  in  spirit  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  our  enter- 
prise ;  and  though  I  tried  to  prepare  myself  for  what  has 
taken  place,  I  now  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  it." 

"If  such  is  your  condition,  father,"  replied  Viviana, 
"  what  must  be  that  of  my  husband,  upon  whose  devoted 
head  all  the  weight  of  this  dreadful  calamity  now  falls? 
You  are  still  at  liberty — still  able  to  save  yourself — still 
able,  at  least,  to  resist  unto  the  death,  if  you  are  so 
minded.  But  he  is  a  captive  in  the  Tower,  exposed  to 
every  torment  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  lingering  death  before 
his  eyes.     What  is  your  condition,  compared  with  his  ?  " 

"  Happy — most  happy,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  "  and 
I  have  been  selfish  and  unreasonable.  I  have  given  way 
to  the  weakness  of  humanity,  and  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  enabling  me  to  shake  it  off." 

"  You  have  indulged  false  hopes,  father,"  said  Viviana, 
"  whereas  I  have  indulged  none,  or  rather,  all  has  conic 
to  pass  as  I  desired.  The  dreadful  crime  with  which  I 
feared  my  husband's  soul  would  have  been  loaded  is  now 
uncommitted,  and  I  have  firm  hope  of  his  salvation.  If 
I  might  counsel  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  surrender 
yourself  to  justice,  and  by  pouring  out  your  blood  on  the 
scaffold,  wash  out  your  offense.     Such  will  be  my  own 
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course.  I  have  been  involuntarily  led  into  connection 
with  this  plot ;  and  though  I  have  ever  disapproved  of  it, 
since  I  have  not  revealed  it,  I  am  as  guilty  as  if  I  had 
been  its  contriver.  I  shall  not  shun  my  punishment. 
Fate  has  dealt  hardly  with  me,  and  my  path  on  earth 
has  been  strewn  with  thorns,  and  cast  in  grief  and  trou- 
ble. But  I  humbly  trust  that  my  portion  hereafter  will 
be  with  the  blessed." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet ;  "  and 
though  I  do  not  view  our  design  in  the  light  that  you  do, 
but  regard  it  as  justifiable,  if  not  necessary,  yet,  with 
your  feelings,  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  your  conduct. 
Your  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  is  wholly  without  par- 
allel. At  the  same  time,  I  would  try  to  dissuade  you 
from  surrendering  yourself  to  our  relentless  enemies. 
Believe  me,  it  will  add  the  severest  pang  to  your  hus- 
band's torture  to  know  that  you  are  in  their  power.  His 
nature  is  stern  and  unyielding,  and,  persuaded  as  he  is  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  will  die  happy  in  that  convic- 
tion, certain  that  his  name,  though  despised  by  our 
heretical  persecutors,  will  be  held  in  reverence  by  all  true 
professors  of  our  faith.  No,  daughter,  fly  and  conceal 
yourself  till  pursuit  is  relinquished,  and  pass  the  rest  of 
your  life  in  prayer  for  the  repose  of  your  husband's  soul." 

"  I  will  pass  it  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  re- 
pentance," replied  Viviana.  "  The  sole  boon  I  shall  seek 
from  my  judges  will  be  permission  to  attempt  this." 

"  It  will  be  refused,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  "  and 
you  will  only  destroy  yourself,  not  aid  him.  Rest  satis- 
fied that  the  Great  Power  who  judges  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  implants  certain  impulses  within  them,  for  his  own 
wise  but  inscrutable  purposes,  well  knows  that  Guy 
Fawkes,  however  culpable  his  conduct  may  appear  in  your 
eyes,  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  design  would  restore 
the  true  worship  of  God  in  this  kingdom.  The  failure 
of  the  enterprise  proves  that  he  was  mistaken — that  we 
were  all  mistaken, — and  that  Heaven  was  unfavorable  to 
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the  means  adopted, — but  it  does  not  prove  his  insin- 
cerity." 

"  These  arguments  have  no  weight  with  me,  father," 
replied  Viviana ;  "  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  save 
his  soul,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  will  surrender 
myself  to  justice." 

"I  shall  not  seek  to  move  you  from  your  purpose, 
daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  "  and  can  only  lament  it.  Be- 
fore, however,  you  finally  decide,  let  as  pray  together  for 
directions  from  on  high." 

Thus  exhorted,  Viviana  knelt  down  with  the  priest 
before  a  small  silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  stood  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  they  both  prayed  long  and  earn- 
estly. Garnet  was  the  first  to  conclude  his  devotions ; 
and  as  he  gazed  at  the  upturned  countenance  and  stream- 
ing eyes  of  his  companion,  his  heart  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration and  pity. 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  Catesby  and  Sir 
Everard  Digby  entered.  On  hearing  them,  Viviana  im- 
mediately arose. 

"  The  urgency  of  our  business  must  plead  an  excuse  for 
the  interruption,  if  any  is  needed,"  said  Catesby ;  "  but 
do  not  retire,  madam.  We  have  no  secrets  from  you 
now.  Sir  EVerard  and  I  have  fully  completed  our  prepa- 
rations," he  added,  to  Garnet.  "  Our  men  are  all  armed 
and  mounted  in  the  court,  and  are  in  high  spirits  for  the 
enterprise.  As  the  service,  however,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  danger  and  difficulty,  you  had  better  seek 
a  safe  asylum,  father,  till  the  first  decisive  blow  is 
struck." 

"  I  would  go  with  you,  my  son,"  rejoined  Garnet,  "  if  I 
did  not  think  my  presence  might  be  an  hinderance.  I 
can  only  aid  you  with  my  prayers,  and  those  can  be 
more  efficaciously  uttered  in  some  secure  retreat,  than 
during  a  rapid  march  or  dangerous  encounter." 

"  You  had  better  retire  to  Coughton  with  Lady  Digby 
and  Viviana,"  said  Sir  Everard.  "I  have  provided  a  suf- 
ficient escort  to  guard  you   thither, — and,  as   you   arc 
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aware,  there  are  many  hiding-places  in  the  house,  where 
you  can  remain  undiscovered  in  case  of  search." 

"I  place  myself  at  your  disposal,"  replied  Garnet. 
"  But  Viviana  is  resolved  to  surrender  herself." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  returned  Catesby.  "  Such  an  act 
at  this  juncture  would  be  madness,  and  would  materi- 
ally injure  our  cause.  Whatever  your  inclinations  may 
prompt,  you  must  consent  to  remain  in  safety,  madam." 

"  I  have  acquiesced  in  your  proceedings  thus  far,"  re- 
plied Viviana,  "  because  I  could  not  oppose  them  without 
injury  to  those  dear  to  me.  But  I  will  take  no  further 
share  in  them.  My  mind  is  made  up  as  to  the  course  I 
shall  pursue." 

"  Since  you  are  bent  upon  your  own  destruction, — for 
it  is  nothing  less, — it  is  the  duty  of  your  friends  to  save 
you,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  You  shall  not  do  what  you 
propose,  and  when  you  are  yourself  again,  and  have  re- 
covered from  the  shock  your  feelings  have  sustained, 
you  will  thank  me  for  my  interference." 

"You  are  right,  Catesby,"  observed  Sir  Everard;  "it 
would  be  worse  than  insanity  to  allow  her  to  destroy  her- 
self thus." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  of  this  opinion,"  said  Garnet.  "  I 
tried  to  reason  her  out  of  her  design,  but  without 
avail." 

"  Catesby,"  cried  Viviana,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet, 
"  by  the  love  you  once  professed  for  me,— by  the  friend- 
ship you  entertained  for  him  who  unhesitatingly  offered 
himself  for  you,  and  your  cause,  I  implore  you  not  to 
oppose  me  now  !  " 

"  I  shall  best  serve  you,  and  must  act  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  my  friend,  by  doing  so,"  replied  Catesby. 
"  Therefore,  you  plead  in  vain." 

"  Alas ! "  cried  Viviana.  "  My  purposes  are  ever 
thwarted.     You  will  have  to  answer  for  my  life." 

"  I  should,  indeed,  have  it  to  answer  for,  if  I  permitted 
you  to  act  as  you  desire,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  I  repeat 
you  will  thank  me  ere  many  days  are  passed." 
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"  Sir  Everard,"  exclaimed  Viviana,  appealing  to  the 
knight,  "  I  entreat  you  to  have  pity  upon  me." 

"  I  do  sincerely  sympathize  with  your  distress,"  replied 
Digby,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  commiseration  ;  "  but  I 
am  sure  what  Catesby  advises  is  for  the  best.  I  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
yourself  thus.     Be  governed  by  prudence." 

"  Oh  no — no !  "  cried  Viviana,  distractedly.  "  I  will 
not  be  stayed.     I  command  you  not  to  detain  me." 

"  Viviana,"  said  Catesby,  taking  her  arm,  "  this  is  no 
season  for  the  display  of  silly  weakness  either  on  our  part 
or  yours.  If  you  cannot  control  yourself,  you  must  be 
controlled.  Father  Garnet,  I  entrust  her  to  your  care. 
Two  of  my  troop  shall  attend  you,  together  with  your 
own  servant,  Nicholas  Owen.  You  shall  have  stout 
horses,  able  to  accomplish  the  journey  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  and  I  should  wish  you  to  convey  her  to  her 
own  mansion,  Ordsall  Hall,  and  to  remain  there  with  her 
till  you  hear  tidings  of  us." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  direct,  my  son,"  said  Garnet.  "  I 
am  prepared  to  set  out  at  once." 

"  That  is  well,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  You  will  not  do  me  this  violence,  sir,"  cried  Viviana. 
"  I  appeal  against  it,  to  you,  Sir  Everard." 

"I  cannot  help  you,  madam,"  replied  the  knight, 
"indeed,  I  cannot." 

"  Then  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  help  me,"  cried  Viviana, 
"  for  I  am  wholly  abandoned  of  man." 

"I  beseech  you,  madam,  put  some  constraint  upon 
yourself,"  said  Catesby.  "  If,  after  your  arrival  at  Ordsall, 
you  are  still  bent  upon  your  rash  and  fatal  design,  Father 
Garnet  shall  not  oppose  its  execution.  But  give  yourself 
time  for  reflection." 

"  Since  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  I  assent,"  replied 
Viviana.     "  If  I  must  go,  I  will  start  at  once." 

"  Wisely  resolved,"  replied  Sir  Everard. 

Viviana  then  retired,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared 
equipped   for    her  journey.     The   two    attendants   and 
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Nicholas  Owen  were  in  the  courtyard,  and  Catesby 
assisted  her  into  the  saddle. 

"  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her,"  he  said  to  Garnet,  as  the 
latter  mounted. 

"  Rest  assured  I  will  not,"  replied  the  other. 

And  taking  the  direction  of  Coventry,  the  party  rode 
off  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Catesby  then  joined  the  other  conspirators,  while  Sir 
Everard  sent  off  Lady  Digby  and  his  household,  attended 
by  a  strong  escort,  to  Coughton.  This  done,  the  whole 
party  repaired  to  the  courtyard,  where  they  called  over 
the  muster-roll  of  their  men,  to  ascertain  that  none  were 
missing, — examined  their  arms  and  ammunition, — and 
finding  all  in  order,  sprang  to  their  steeds,  and  put- 
ting themselves  at  the  head  of  the  band,  rode  towards 
Southam  and  Warwick. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HUDDINGTON. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  conspirators 
reached  Leamington  Priors,  at  that  time  an  inconsiderable 
village ;  and  having  ridden  nearly  twenty  miles  over 
heavy  and  miry  roads, — for  a  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen 
in  the  night, — they  stood  in  need  of  some  refresh- 
ment. Accordingly,  they  entered  the  first  farmyard  they 
came  to,  and  proceeding  to  the  cow-houses  and  sheepfolds, 
turned  out  the  animals  within  them,  and  fastening  up 
their  own  steeds  in  their  places,  set  before  them  whatever 
provender  they  could  find.  Those,  and  they  were  by  far 
the  greater  number,  who  could  not  find  better  accommo- 
dation, fed  their  horses  in  the  yard,  which  was  strewn 
with  trusses  of  hay  and  great  heaps  of  corn.  The  whole 
scene  formed  a  curious  picture.  Here  was  one  party  driv- 
ing away  the  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  bleating  and 
lowing, — there,  another  rifling  a  henroost,  and  slaughter- 
ing its  cackling  inmates.  On  this  hand,  by  the  direction 
of  Catesby,  two  stout  horses  were  being  harnessed  with 
ropes  to  a  cart,  which  he  intended  to  use  as  a  baggage- 
wagon  ;  on  that,  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  interposing  his 
authority  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  fine  porker. 

Their  horses  fed,  the  next  care  of  the  conspirators  was 
to  obtain  something  for  themselves :  and  ordering  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  was  terrified  almost  out  of  his 
senses,  to  open  his  doors,  they  entered  the  dwelling,  and 
causing  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  chief  room,  began  to 
boil  a  large  kettle  of  broth  upon  it,  and  to  cook  other 
provisions.  Findingagood  store  of  eatables  in  the  larder, 
rations  were  served  out  to  the  band.  Two  casks  of  strong 
ale  were  likewise  broached,  and  their  contents  distributed  j 
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and  a  small  keg  of  strong  waters  being  also  discovered,  it 
was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

This,  however,  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  done. 
All  the  conspirators,  but  chiefly  Catesby  and  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  dispersed  themselves  amongst  the  band,  and 
checked  any  disposition  to  plunder.  The  only  articles 
taken  away  from  the  house  were  a  couple  of  old  rusty 
swords  and  a  caliver.  Catesby  proposed  to  the  farmer 
to  join  their  expedition.  But  having  now  regained  his 
courage,  the  sturdy  churl  obstinately  refused  to  stir  a 
foot  with  them,  and  even  ventured  to  utter  a  wish  that 
the  enterprise  might  fail. 

"  I  am  a  good  Protestant,  and  a  faithful  subject  of 
King  James,  and  will  never  abet  Popery  and  treason," 
he  said. 

This  bold  sally  would  have  been  answered  by  a  bullet 
from  one  of  the  troopers,  if  Catesby  had  not  interfered. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  friend,"  he  said,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  "  We  Avill  not  compel  any  man  to  act 
against  his  conscience,  and  we  claim  the  same  right  our- 
selves. "Will  you  join  us,  good  f ellows  ?"  he  added,  to 
two  farming  men,  who  were  standing  near  their  master. 

"  Must  I  confess  to  a  priest  ?  "  asked  one  of  them. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Catesby.  "  You  shall  have  no 
constraint  whatever  put  upon  you.  All  I  require  is 
obedience  to  my  commands  in  the  field." 

"  Then  I  am  with  you,"  replied  the  fellow. 

"  Thou'rt  a  traitor  and  rebel,  Sam  Morrell,"  cried  the 
other  hind,  "  and  wilt  come  to  a  traitor's  end.  I  will  never 
fight  against  King  James.  And  if  I  must  take  up  arms, 
it  shall  be  against  his  enemies,  and  in  defense  of  our 
religion.     No  priests, — no  papistry  for  me." 

"  Well  said,  Hugh,"  cried  his  master ;  "  we'll  die  in 
that  cause,  if  need  be." 

Catesby  turned  angrily  away,  and  giving  the  word  to 
his  men  to  prepare  to  set  forth,  in  a  few  minutes  all  were 
in  the  saddle  ;  but  on  inquiring  for  the  new  recruit,  Sam 
Morrell,  it  was  found  he  had  disappeared.     The  cart  was 
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laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  few  sacks  of  corn ; 
and  the  line  being  formed,  they  commenced  their  march. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  misty,  and  all  looked  dull 
and  dispiriting.  The  conspirators,  however,  were  full  of 
confidence,  and  their  men,  exhLarated  and  refreshed  by 
their  meaL  appeared  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves.  Arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
Warwick,  whence  the  lofty  spire  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  tower  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  the  ancient  gates 
of  this  beautiful  old  town  could  just  be  discerned  through 
the  mist,  a  short  consultation  was  held  by  the  rebel 
leaders  as  to  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  castle,  and 
carrying  off  the  horses  with  which  they  had  learnt  its 
stables  were  filled. 

Deciding  upon  making  the  attempt,  their  resolution 
was  communicated  to  their  followers,  and  received  with 
loud  acclamations.  Catesby  then  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  band,  and  they  all  rode  forward  at  a  brisk  pace. 
Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  when  the  castle  burst 
upon  them  in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  Catesby  dashed 
forward  to  an  embattled  gate  commanding  the  approach 
to  the  structure,  and  knocking  furiously  against  it,  a 
wicket  was  opened  by  an  old  porter,  who  started  back 
on  beholding  the  intruders.  He  would  have  closed  the 
wicket,  but  Catesby  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  springing 
from  his  steed,  dashed  aside  the  feeble  opposition  of  the 
old  man,  and  unbarred  the  gate.  Instantly  mounting 
again,  he  galloped  along  a  broad  and  winding  path  cut  so 
deeply  in  the  rock,  that  the  mighty  pile  they  were  ap- 
proaching was  completely  hidden  from  view.  A  few- 
seconds,  however,  brought  them  to  a  point,  from  which 
its  three  towers  reared  themselves  full  before  them. 
Another  moment  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  moat, 
at  this  time  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  but  then  filled 
with  water,  and  defended  by  a  drawbridge. 

As  no  attack  like  the  present  was  apprehended,  and  as 
the  owner  of  the  castle,  the  celebrated  Fulke  Greville, 
afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  to  whom  it  had  been  recently 
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granted  by  the  reigning  monarch,  was  then  in  the  capital, 
the  drawbridge  was  down,  and  though  several  retainers 
rushed  forth  on  hearing  the  approach  of  so  many  horse- 
men, they  were  too  late  to  raise  it.  Threatening  these 
persons  with  destruction  if  any  resistance  was  offered, 
Catesby  passed  through  the  great  entrance,  and  rode  into 
the  court,  where  he  drew  up  his  band. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had 
collected  on  the  ramparts,  armed  with  calivers  and  par- 
tisans, and  whatever  weapons  they  could  find,  and  though 
their  force  was  utterly  disproportioned  to  that  of  their 
opponents,  they  seemed  disposed  to  give  them  battle. 
Paying  no  attention  to  them,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the 
stables,  where  he  found  upwards  of  twenty  horses,  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  worst  and  most  jaded  of  his  own, 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  castle  in  search  of  arms,  when 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  alarm-bell  rung.  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  discharge  of  a  culverin  on  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  named  after  the  redoubted  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick;  and  though  the  bell  was  instantly 
silenced,  Rookwood,  who  had  dislodged  the  party  from 
the  ramparts,  brought  word  that  the  inhabitants  of  War- 
wick were  assembling,  that  drums  were  beating  at  the 
gates,  and  that  an  attack  might  be  speedily  expected. 
Not  desiring  to  hazard  an  engagement  at  this  juncture, 
Catesby  gave  up  the  idea  of  ransacking  the  castle,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  their  horses. 

Some  delay,  however,  occurred  before  they  could  all  be 
got  together,  and,  meanwhile,  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
other  alarming  sounds  continued.  At  one  time,  it  oc- 
curred to  Catesby  to  attempt  to  maintain  possession  of 
the  castle ;  but  this  design  was  overruled  by  the  other 
conspirators,  who  represented  to  him  the  impracticability 
of  the  design.  At  length,  the  whole  troop  being  assem- 
bled, they  crossed  the  drawbridge  and  speeded  along  the 
rocky  path.  Before  the  outer  gate  they  found  a  large 
body  of  men,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot, 
drawn  up.     These  persons?  however,  struck  with  terror 
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at  their  appearance,  retreated,  and  allowed  them  a  free 
passage. 

On  turning  to  cross  the  bridge,  they  found  it  occupied 
by  a  strong  and  well-armed  body  of  men,  headed  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  who  showed  no  disposition  to 
give  way.  While  the  rebel  party  were  preparing  to  force 
a  passage,  a  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  the  Sheriff,  riding 
towards  them,  commanded  them  in  the  King's  name  to 
yield  themselves  prisoners. 

"  We  do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  James 
Stuart,  whom  you  call  king,"  rejoined  Catesby,  sternly. 
"  We  fight  for  our  liberties,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
holy  Catholic  religion  which  we  profess.  Do  not  oppose 
us,  or  you  will  have  cause  to  rue  your  temerity." 

"  Hear  me,"  cried  the  Sheriff,  turning  from  him  to  his 
men :  "  I  promise  you  all  a  free  pardon  in  the  King's 
name,  if  you  will  throw  down  your  arms,  and  deliver  up 
your  leaders.  But  if,  after  this  warning,  you  continue  in 
open  rebellion  against  your  sovereign,  you  will  all  suffer 
the  vilest  death." 

"  Rejoin  your  men,  sir,"  said  Catesby,  in  a  significant 
tone,  and  drawing  a  petronel. 

"  A  free  pardon  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  him  who  will 
bring  me  the  head  of  Robert  Catesby,"  said  the  Sheriff, 
disregarding  the  menace. 

"Your  own  is  not  worth  half  the  sum,"  rejoined 
Catesby  ;  and  leveling  the  petronel,  he  shot  him  dead. 

The  Sheriff's  fall  was  the  signal  for  a  general  engage- 
ment. Exasperated  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the 
royalist  party  assailed  the  rebels  with  the  greatest  fury, 
and  as  the  latter  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  in  the 
rear,  their  situation  began  to  appear  perilous.  But  noth- 
ing could  withstand  the  vigor  and  determination  of 
Catesby.  Cheering  on  his  men,  he  soon  cut  a  way  across 
the  bridge,  and  would  have  made  good  his  retreat,  if  he 
had  not  perceived,  to  his  infinite  dismay,  that  Percy  and 
Rookwood  had  been  captured. 

Regardless  of  any  risk  he  might  run,  he  shouted  Id 
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those  near  to  follow  him,  and  made  such  a  desperate 
charge  upon  the  royalists  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
by  the  side  of  his  friends,  and  had  liberated  them.  In 
trying,  however,  to  follow  up  his  advantage  he  got  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions,  and  was  so  hotly  pressed  on  all 
sides,  that  his  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  His  pet- 
ronels  had  both  brought  down  their  mark ;  and  in  strik- 
ing a  blow  against  a  stalwart  trooper  his  sword  had 
shivered  close  to  the  handle.  In  this  defenseless  state 
his  enemies  made  sure  of  him,  but  they  miscalculated  his 
resources. 

He  was  then  close  to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and,  before 
his  purpose  could  be  divined,  struck  spurs  deeply  into 
his  horse,  and  cleared  the  parapet  with  a  single  bound. 
A  shout  of  astonishment  and  admiration  arose  alike  from 
friend  and  foe,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  towards  the 
side  of  the  bridge.  The  noble  animal  that  had  borne  him 
out  of  danger  was  seen  swimming  towards  the  bank,  and, 
though  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  he  reached  it  in 
safety.  This  gallant  action  so  raised  Catesby  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  followers,  that  they  welcomed  him  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  rallying  round  him,  fought 
with  such  vigor,  that  they  drove  their  opponents  over 
the  bridge  and  compelled  them  to  flee  towards  the 
town. 

Catesby  now  mustered  his  men,  and  finding  his  loss 
slighter  than  he  expected,  though  several  were  so  severely 
wounded,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  behind, 
rode  off  at  a  quick  pace.  After  proceeding  for  about  four 
miles  along  the  Stratford  road,  they  turned  off  on  the 
right  into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  Snitterfield,  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Norbrook,  the  family  residence  of 
John  Grant.  On  arriving  there,  they  put  the  house  into 
a  state  of  defense,  and  then  assembled  in  the  hall,  while 
their  followers  recruited  themselves  in  the  courtyard. 

"  So  far,  well,"  observed  Catesby,  flinging  himself  into 
a  chair  ;  "  the  first  battle  has  been  won." 

"True,"  replied  Grant;  "but  it  will  not  do  to  tarry 
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here  long.  This  house  cannot  hold  out  against  a  pro- 
longed attack." 

"  We  will  not  remain  here  more  than  a  couple  of  hours," 
replied  Catesby :  "  but  where  shall  we  go  next  ?  I  am 
for  making  some  desperate  attempt,  which  shall  strike 
terror  into  our  foes." 

"  Are  we  strong  enough  to  march  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington's mansion  near  Coventry,  and  carry  off  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  ?  "  asked  Percy. 

"  She  were  indeed  a  glorious  prize,"  replied  Catesby ; 
"  but  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  first  alarm  of  our  rising, 
she  has  been  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  even  if 
she  were  there,  we  should  have  the  whole  armed  force  of 
Coventry  to  contend  with.  No — no,  it  will  not  do  to 
attempt  that." 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  ! "  cried  Sir  Everard 
Digby.  "  We  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  run  any  risk  to 
secure  her." 

"  You  know  me  too  well,  Digby,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  to 
doubt  my  readiness  to  undertake  any  project,  however 
hazardous,  which  would  offer  the  remotest  chance  of 
success.  But  in  this  I  see  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  could 
be  accomplished  by  stratagem.  Let  us  first  ascertain 
what  support  we  can  obtain,  and  then  decide  upon  the 
measures  to  be  adopted." 

"  I  am  content,"  returned  Digby. 

"  Old  Mr.  Talbot  of  Grafton  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he 
not  ? "  continued  Catesby,  addressing  Thomas  Winter. 
"  Can  you  induce  him  to  join  us  ?  " 

"I  will  try,"  replied  Thomas  Winter;  "but  I  have 
some  misgivings." 

"Be  not  faint-hearted,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "You  and 
Stephen  Littleton  shall  go  to  him  at  once,  and  join  us  at 
your  own  mansion  of  Huddington,  whither  we  will  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  our  men  are  thoroughly  recruited.  Use 
every  argument  you  can  devise  with  Talbot, — tell  him 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  cause  depends  on  our 
success, — and  that  neither  his  years  nor  infirmities  can 
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excuse  his  absence  at  this  juncture.  If  he  will  not,  or 
cannot  come  himself,  cause  him  to  write  letters  to  all  his 
Catholic  neighbors,  urging  them  to  join  us,  and  bid  him 
send  all  his  retainers  and  servants  to  us." 

"I  will  not  neglect  a  single  plea,"  replied  Thomas 
Winter,  "  and  I  will  further  urge  compliance  by  his  long 
friendship  towards  myself.  But,  as  I  have  just  said,  I 
despair  of  success." 

Soon  after  this,  he  and  Stephen  Littleton,  with  two  of 
the  troopers  well-mounted  and  well-armed,  rode  across 
the  country  through  lanes  and  by-roads,  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted,  to  Grafton.  At  the  same  time, 
Catesby  repaired  to  the  courtyard,  and  assembling  his 
men,  found  there  were  twenty-five  missing.  More  than 
half  of  these  it  was  known  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
at  Warwick  ;  but  the  rest,  it  was  suspected,  had  deserted. 

Whatever  effect  this  scrutiny  might  secretly  have 
upon  Catesby,  he  maintained  a  cheerful  and  confident 
demeanor,  and  mounting  a  flight  of  steps,  harangued  the 
band  in  energetic  and  exciting  terms.  Displaying  a  small 
image  of  the  Virgin  to  them,  he  assured  them  they  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  Heaven,  whose  cause  they 
were  fighting — and  concluded  by  reciting  a  prayer,  in 
which  the  whole  assemblage  heartily  joined.  This  done, 
they  filled  the  baggage-cart  with  provisions  and  further 
ammunition,  and  forming  themselves  into  good  order, 
took  the  road  to  Alcester. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  torrents  of  rain  fell,  and 
the  roads  being  in  a  shocking  condition,  and  plowed  up 
with  ruts,  they  turned  into  the  fields  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  and  continued  their  march  very  slowly,  and 
under  excessively  disheartening  circumstances.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  ford  across  the  Avon,  near  Bishopston,  they 
found  the  stream  so  swollen  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  across  it.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  made  the  attempt, 
was  nearly  carried  off  by  the  current.  They  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  proceed  to  Stratford,  and  cross  the 
bridge. 
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"  My  friends,"  said  Catesby,  commanding  a  halt  at  a 
short  distance  of  the  town,  "  I  know  not  what  reception 
we  may  meet  with  here.  Probably  much  the  same  as  at 
Warwick.  But  I  command  you  not  to  strike  a  blow, 
except  in  self-defense." 

Those  injunctions  given,  attended  by  the  other  con- 
spirators, except  Percy  and  Rookwood,  who  brought  up 
the  rear,  he  rode  slowly  into  Stratford,  and  proceeding  to 
the  market-place,  ordered  a  trumpet  to  be  sounded.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  the  troop,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  their  houses,  and  fastened  the  doors,  but  some  few 
courageous  persons  followed  them  at  a  wary  distance. 
These  were  harangued  at  some  length  by  Catesby,  who 
called  upon  them  to  join  the  expedition,  and  held  out 
promises,  which  only  excited  the  derision  of  the  hearers. 

Indeed,  the  dejected  looks  of  most  of  the  band,  and  the 
drenched  and  muddy  state  of  their  apparel,  made  them 
objects  of  pity  and  contempt,  rather  than  of  serious  ap- 
prehension :  and  nothing  but  their  numbers  prevented  an 
attack  being  made  upon  them.  Catesby's  address  con- 
cluded amid  groans  of  dissatisfaction;  and  finding  he 
was  wasting  time,  and  injuring  his  own  cause,  he  gave 
the  word  to  march,  and  moved  slowly  through  the  main 
street,  but  not  a  single  recruit  joined  him. 

Another  unpropitious  circumstance  occurred  just  as 
they  were  leaving  Stratford.  Two  or  three  of  his  fol- 
lowers tried  to  slink  away,  when  Catesby,  riding  after 
them,  called  to  them  to  return,  and  no  attention  being 
paid  to  his  orders,  he  shot  the  man  nearest  him,  and  com- 
pelled the  others,  by  threats  of  the  same  punishment,  to 
return  to  their  ranks.  This  occurrence,  while  it  occa- 
sioned much  discontent  and  ill-will  among  the  band,  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  their  leaders.  Catesby  and  Percy 
now  brought  up  the  rear,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  to 
check  any  further  attempt  at  desertion. 

Digby  and  Winter,  being  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  the  neighborhood,  they  proceeded  to 
their  different  residences,  and  were  uniformly  coldly  re- 
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ceived,  and  in  some  cases  dismissed  with  reproaches  and 
menaces.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  too,  repeated  de- 
sertions took  place  ;  and  long  before  they  reached  Alces- 
ter,  their  force  was  diminished  by  a  dozen  men.  Not 
thinking  it  prudent  to  pass  through  the  town,  they  struck 
into  a  lane  on  the  right,  and  fording  the  Arrow  near 
Ragley,  skirted  that  extensive  park,  and  crossing  the 
hills  near  Weethly  and  Stoney  Moreton,  arrived  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  very  jaded  condition,  at  Hud- 
dington,  the  seat  of  Robert  Winter.  Affairs  seemed  to 
wear  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  that  Catesby,  on  entering  i 
the  house,  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  friends, 
and  asked  them  what  they  proposed  to  do. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "  I  am  resolved  to  fight 
it  out.  I  will  continue  my  march  as  long  as  I  can  get  a 
man  to  follow  me,  and  when  they  are  all  gone,  will  pro- 
ceed alone.     But  I  will  never  yield." 

"  We  will  all  die  together,  if  need  be,"  said  Sir  Everard 
Digby.  "  Let  us  rest  here  to-night,  and  in  the  morning 
proceed  to  Lord  Windsor's  mansion,  Hewel  Grange,  which 
I  know  to  be  well  stocked  with  arms,  and,  after  carrying 
off  all  we  can,  we  will  fortify  Stephen  Littleton's  house 
at  Holbeach,  and  maintain  it  for  a  few  days  against  our 
enemies." 

This  proposal  agreed  to,  they  repaired  to  the  courtyard, 
and  busied  themselves  in  seeing  the  wants  of  their  fol- 
lowers attended  to  ;  and  such  a  change  was  effected  by 
good  fare  and  a  few  hours'  repose,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
whole  party  revived,  and  confidence  was  once  more  re- 
stored. A  slight  damp,  however,  was  again  thrown  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  the  leaders,  by  the  return  of  Thomas 
Winter  and  Stephen  Littleton  from  Grafton.  Their  mis- 
sion had  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Talbot  had 
not  merely  refused  to  join  them,  but  had  threatened  to 
detain  them. 

"  He  says  we  deserve  the  worst  of  deaths,"  observed 
Thomas  Winter,  in  conclusion,  "  and  that  we  have  irre- 
trievably injured  the  Catholic  cause." 
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"  And  I  begin  to  fear  he  speaks  the  truth,"  rejoined 
Christopher  Wright.  "  However,  for  us  there  is  no  re- 
treat." 

"  None  whatever,"  rejoined  Catesby,  in  a  somber  tone. 
"  We  must  choose  between  death  upon  the  battle-field  or 
on  the  scaffold." 

"  The  former  be  my  fate,"  cried  Percy. 

"  And  mine,"  added  Catesby. 

An  anxious  and  perturbed  night  was  passed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  many  a  plan  was  proposed  and  aban- 
doned. It  had  been  arranged  among  them  that  they 
should  each  in  succession  make  the  rounds  of  the  place,  to 
see  that  the  sentinels  were  at  their  posts — strict  orders 
having  been  given  to  the  latter  to  fire  upon  whomsoever 
might  attempt  to  fly — but,  as  Catesby,  despite  his  great 
previous  fatigue,  was  unable  to  rest,  he  took  this  duty 
chiefly  upon  himself. 

Returning  at  midnight  from  an  examination  of  the 
courtyard,  he  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  when  he  per- 
ceived before  him  a  tall  figure,  with  a  cloak  muffled  about 
its  face,  standing  in  his  path.  It  was  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  Catesby,  who  carried  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
threw  the  light  upon  it,  but  it  neither  moved  forward, 
nor  altered  its  position.  Catesby  would  have  challenged 
it,  but  an  undefinable  terror  seized  him,  and  his  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  An  idea  rose  to  his  mind 
that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and,  by  a  powerful 
effort,  he  compelled  himself  to  address  it. 

"  Are  you  come  to  warn  me  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  figure  moved  in  acquiescence,  and  withdrawing 
the  cloak,  revealed  features  of  ghastly  paleness,  but  re- 
sembling those  of  Fawkes. 

"  Have  I  long  to  live  ?  "  demanded  Catesby. 

The  figure  shook  its  head. 

"  Shall  I  fall  to-morrow  ?  "  pursued  Catesby. 

The  figure  again  made  a  gesture  in  the  negative. 

«  The  next  day  ?  " 

Solemnly   inclining   its  head,   the   figure   once   more 
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muffled  its  ghastly  visage  in  its  cloak,  and  melted  from  his 
view. 

For  some  time  Catesby  remained  in  a  state  almost  of 
stupefaction.  He  then  summoned  up  all  the  resolution 
of  his  nature,  and  instead  of  returning  to  the  house,  con- 
tinued to  pace  to  and  fro  in  the  court,  and  at  last  walked 
forth  into  the  garden.  It  was  profoundly  dark  ;  and  he 
had  not  advanced  many  steps  when  he  suddenly  en- 
countered a  man.  Repressing  the  exclamation  that  rose 
to  his  lips,  he  drew  a  petronel  from  his  belt,  and  waited 
till  the  person  addressed  him. 

"  Is  it  you,  Sir  John  Foliot  ?  "  asked  a  voice,  which  he 
instantly  recognized  as  that  of  Topcliffe. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Catesby,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Did  you  manage  to  get  into  the  house ? "  pursued 
Topcliffe. 

"  I  did,"  returned  Catesby  ;  "  but  speak  lower.  There 
is  a  sentinel  within  a  few  paces  of  us.     Come  this  way." 

And  grasping  the  other's  arm  he  drew  him  further 
down  the  walk. 

"  Do  you  think  we  may  venture  to  surprise  them  ? " 
demanded  Topcliffe. 

"  Hum ! "  exclaimed  Catesby,  hesitating,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  other  to  betray  his  design. 

"  Or  shall  we  wait  the  arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Walsh, 
the  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  posse  comitates  f  " 
pursued  Topcliffe. 

"  How  soon  do  you  think  the  Sheriff  will  arrive  ?  "  asked 
Catesby,  scarcely  able  to  disguise  his  anxiety. 

"  He  cannot  be  here  before  daybreak — if  so  soon,"  re- 
turned Topcliffe,  "and  then  we  shall  have  to  besiege 
the  house  ;  and  though  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  yet 
some  of  the  conspirators  may  fall  in  the  skirmish  ;  and 
my  orders  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  I  have  already 
apprised  you,  are,  to  take  them  alive." 

"  True,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  I  would  not,  for  twice  the  reward  I  shall  receive  for 
the  capture  of  the  whole  party,  that  that  desperate  trai- 
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tor,  Catesby,  should  be  slain,"  continued  Topcliff  e.  "  The 
plot  was  contrived  by  him,  and  the  extent  of  its  ramifica- 
tions can  alone  be  ascertained  through  him." 

"  I  think  I  can  contrive  their  capture,"  observed  Cates- 
by ;  "  but  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  house,  and  find  out  where  the  chief  conspira- 
tors are  lodged.  I  will  then  throw  open  the  door,  and 
will  return  to  this  place,  where  you  can  have  our  men  as- 
sembled. If  we  can  seize  and  secure  the  leaders,  the  rest 
will  be  easy." 

"  You  will  run  great  risk,  Sir  John,"  said  Topcliffe, 
with  affected  concern. 

"  Heed  not  that,"  replied  Catesby.  "  You  may  expect 
me  in  a  few  minutes.  Get  together  your  men  as  noise- 
lessly as  you  can." 

With  this  he  hastily  withdrew. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  he  instantly  roused  his 
companions,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

"  My  object,"  he  said,  "  is  to  make  Topcliff e  a  prisoner. 
We  may  obtain  much  useful  information  from  him.  As 
to  the  others,  if  they  offer  resistance,  we  will  put  them  to 
death." 

"  What  force  have  they  ?  "  asked  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
with  some  uneasiness. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely,"  replied  Catesby ; 
"but  not  more  than  a  handful  of  men,  I  should  imagine, 
as  they  are  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Walsh." 

"  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  issue  of  this  matter," 
observed  Robert  Winter,  whose  looks  were  unusually 
haggard ;  "  but  I  have  had  a  strange  and  ominous  dream, 
which  fills  me  with  apprehension." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Catesby,  upon  whose  mind  the 
recollection  of  the  apparition  lie  had  beheld  rushed. 

"Catesby,"  pursued  Robert  Winter,  taking  him  aside, 
"  if  you  have  any  sin  unrepented  of,  I  counsel  you  to  make 
your  peace  with  Heaven,  for  I  fear  you  are  not  long  for 
this  world." 
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"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Catesby,  firmly ;  "  and  I  have 
many  dark  and  damning  sins  upon  my  soul,  but  I  will 
die  as  I  have  lived,  firm  and  unshaken  to  the  last.  And 
now,  let  us  prepare  for  our  foes." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  call  up  the  trustiest  of  his 
men,  and  enjoining  profound  silence  upon  them,  disposed 
them  in  various  places,  that  they  might  instantly  appear 
at  his  signal.  After  giving  them  other  directions,  he  re- 
turned to  the  garden,  and  coughed  slightly.  He  was 
answered  by  a  quickly-approaching  footstep,  and  a  voice 
demanded, 

"Are  you  there,  Sir  John  ?" 

Catesby  answered  in  a  low  tone  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Come  forward,  then,"  rejoined  Topcliffe. 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  rush  of  persons  towards  the 
spot,  and  seizing  Catesby,  he  cried,  in  a  triumphant  tone, 
while  he  unmasked  a  lantern,  and  threw  its  light  full 
upon  his  face, 

"You  are  caught  in  your  own  trap,  Mr.  Catesby.  You 
are  my  prisoner." 

"  Not  so,  villain,"  cried  Catesby,  disengaging  himself  by 
a  powerful  effort. 

Springing  backwards,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  making 
the  blade  describe  a  circle  round  his  body,  effected  his  re- 
treat in  safety,  though  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  at  him. 
Leaping  the  garden  wall,  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  other  conspirators,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  band, 
who,  hearing  the  reports  of  the  firearms,  had  hurried  to 
the  spot.  Instantly  putting  himself  at  their  head,  Cates- 
by returned  to  the  garden ;  but  Topcliffe  and  his  party 
had  taken  the  alarm  and  fled.  Torches  were  brought, 
and,  by  Catesby's  directions,  a  large  heap  of  dry  stubble 
was  set  on  fire.  But,  though  the  flames  revealed  every 
object  for  a  considerable  distance  around  them,  no  traces 
of  the  hostile  party  could  be  discerned. 

After  continuing  their  ineffectual  search  for  some  time, 
the  conspirators  returned  to  the  house,  and  abandoning 
all  idea  of  retiring   to  rest,  kept  strict  watch  during  the 
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remainder  of  the  night.  Little  conversation  took  place. 
All  were  deeply  depressed  ;  and  Catesby  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  within  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to 
the  dining-chamber.  His  thoughts  were  gloomy  enough, 
and  he  retraced  the  whole  of  his  wild  and  turbulent 
career,  pondering  upon  its  close,  which  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  was  at  hand. 

"  It  matters  not,"  he  mentally  ejaculated ;  "  I  shall  not 
die  ignominiously,  and  I  would  rather  perish  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood  than  linger  out  a  miserable  old  age.  I  have 
striven  hard  to  achieve  a  great  enterprise,  and  having 
failed,  have  little  else  to  live  for.  This  band  cannot  hold 
together  two  days  longer.  Our  men  will  desert  us,  or 
turn  upon  us  to  obtain  the  price  set  upon  our  heads.  And, 
were  they  true,  I  have  little  reliance  upon  my  companions. 
They  have  no  longer  the  confidence  that  can  alone  insure 
success,  and  I  expect  each  moment  some  one  will  propose 
a  surrender.  Surrender !  I  will  never  do  so  with  life. 
Something  must  be  done — something  worthy  of  me — and 
then  let  me  perish.  I  have  ever  prayed  to  die  a  soldier's 
death." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  unconsciously  aloud,  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  Robert  Winter,  who  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  watching  him. 

"  Your  prayer  will  not  be  granted,  Catesby,"  said  the 
latter.  "  Some  dreadful  doom,  I  fear,  is  reserved  for  you 
and  all  of  us." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  the  other,  uneasily. 

"Listen  to  me,"  replied  Robert  Winter.  "I  told  you 
I  had  a  strange  and  appalling  dream  to-night,  and  I  will 
now  relate  it.  I  thought  I  was  in  a  boat  upon  the  river 
Thames,  when  all  at  once  the  day,  which  had  been  bright 
and  smiling,  became  dark  and  overcast, — not  dark  like 
the  shades  of  night,  but  gloomy  and  ominous,  as  when 
the  sun  is  shrouded  by  an  eclipse.  I  looked  around, 
and  every  object  was  altered.  The  tower  of  Saint  Paul's 
stood  awry,  and  seemed  ready  to  topple  down, — so  did 
the  spires  and  towers  of  all  the   surrounding  fanes.     The 
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houses  on  London  Bridge  leaned  frightfully  over  the  river, 
and  the  habitations  lining  its  banks  on  either  side,  seemed 
shaken  to  their  foundations.  I  fancied  some  terrible 
earthquake  must  have  occurred,  or  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Catesby,  who  had  listened  with  profound 
attention  to  the  relation. 

"  The  stream,  too,  changed  its  color,"  continued  Rob- 
ert Winter,  "  and  became  red  as  blood,  and  the  man  who 
rowed  my  boat  was  gone,  and  his  place  occupied  by  a 
figure  masked  and  habited  like  an  executioner.  I  com- 
manded him  to  row  me  ashore,  and  in  an  instant  the  bark 
shot  to  land,  and  I  sprang  out,  glad  to  be  liberated  from 
my  mysterious  conductor.  My  steps  involuntarily  led 
me  toward  the  cathedral,  and  on  entering  it,  I  found  its 
pillars,  shrines,  monuments,  and  roof  hung  with  black. 
The  throng  that  ever  haunt  Paul's  Walk  had  disappeared, 
and  a  few  dismal  figures  alone  traversed  the  aisles.  On 
approaching  them,  I  recognized  in  their  swollen,  death- 
like, and  blackened  lineaments,  some  resemblance  to  you 
and  our  friends.  I  was  about  to  interrogate  them,  when 
I  was  awakened  by  yourself." 

"  A  strange  dream,  truly,"  observed  Catesby,  musingly, 
"  and  coupled  with  what  I  myself  have  seen  to-night, 
would  seem  to  bode  evil." 

And  he  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  supernatural 
appearance  he  had  beheld  to  his  companion. 

"  All  is  over  with  us,"  rejoined  Robert  Winter.  "  We 
must  prepare  to  meet  our  fate." 

"  We  must  meet  it  like  men, — like  brave  men,  Robert," 
replied  Catesby.  "  We  must  not  disgrace  ourselves  and 
our  cause." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Robert  Winter ;  "  but  .  these 
visions  are  more  terrible  than  the  contemplation  of  death 
itself." 

"  If  you  require  further  rest,  take  it,"  returned  Cates- 
by. "  In  an  hour  I  shall  call  up  our  men,  and  march  to 
Hewel  Grange." 
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"  I  am  wearied  enough,"  replied  Robert  Winter,  "  but 
I  dare  not  close  my  eyes  again." 

"  Then  recommend  your  soul  to  Heaven,"  said  Catesby. 
"  I  would  be  alone.  Melancholy  thoughts  press  upon  me, 
and  I  desire  to  unburden  my  heart  to  God." 

Robert  Winter  then  left  him,  and  he  withdrew  into  a 
closet  where  there  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  kneel- 
ing before  it,  prayed  long  and  fervently.  Arising  in  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind,  he  returned  to  the  hall,  and  sum- 
moning his  companions  and  followers,  their  horses  were 
brought  forth,  and  they  commenced  their  march. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  they  started,  and  so 
dark,  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  road. 
They  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace,  and  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  though  the  two  Win- 
ters and  Grant,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, led  the  way,  many  trifling  delays  and  disasters  oc- 
curred. Their  baggage-cart  frequently  stuck  fast  in  the 
deep  ruts,  while  the  men,  missing  their  way,  got  into 
the  trenches  skirting  the  lane,  and  were  not  unfrequently 
thrown  from  their  horses.  More  than  once,  too,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  they  were  pursued,  and  a  sudden  halt  or- 
dered ;  but  these  apprehensions  proved  groundless,  and, 
after  a  most  fatiguing  ride,  they  found  themselves  at 
Stoke  Prior,  and  within  two  miles  of  Hewel  Grange. 

Originally  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  granted  by  that  monarch  to  an  ancestor 
of  its  present  possessor,  Lord  Windsor,  this  ancient  man- 
sion was  quadrangular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  deep  fosse.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive 
park,  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  hill,  it  was  now  approached 
from  the  brow  of  the  latter  beautiful  eminence  by  the 
rebel  party.  But  at  this  season,  and  at  this  hour,  both 
park  and  mansion  had  a  forlorn  look.  The  weather  still 
continued  foggy,  with  dri/./.ling  showers,  and  though  the 
trees  were  not  yet  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage,  their 
glories  had  altogether  departed.  The  turf  was  damp  and 
plashy,  and  in  some  places  partook  so  much  of  the  char- 
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acter  of  a  swamp,  that  the  horsemen  were  obliged  to 
alter  their  course. 

But  all  obstacles  were  eventually  overcome,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  their  entrance  into  the  park,  they  were  with- 
in gunshot  of  the  mansion.  There  were  no  symptoms  of 
defense  apparent,  but  the  drawbridge  being  raised,  it 
was  Catesby's  opinion,  notwithstanding  appearances,  that 
their  arrival  was  expected.  He  was  further  confirmed  in 
this  idea  when,  sounding  a  trumpet,  and  calling  to  the 
porter  to  let  down  the  drawbridge,  no  answer  was 
returned. 

The  entrance  to  the  mansion  was  through  a  lofty  and 
machiolated  gateway,  strengthened  at  each  side  by  an 
embattled  turret.  Perceiving  a  man  at  one  of  the  loop- 
holes, Catesby  discharged  his  petronel  at  him,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  cry  that  followed  that  the  person  was 
wounded.  An  instant  afterwards  calivers  were  thrust 
through  the  other  loopholes,  and  several  shots  fired  upon 
the  rebels,  while  some  dozen  armed  men  appeared  upon 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  likewise  commenced  firing. 

Perceiving  Topcliffe  among  the  latter,  and  enraged  at 
the  sight,  Catesby  discharged  another  petronel  at  him, 
but  without  effect.  He  then  called  to  some  of  his  men 
to  break  down  the  door  of  an  adjoining  barn,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  moat.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the 
door  afloat  in  the  fosse,  and  springing  upon  it,  he  im- 
pelled himself  with  a  pike  towards  the  opposite  bank. 
Several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  though  more  than 
one  struck  the  door,  he  crossed  the  moat  uninjured.  So 
suddenly  was  this  daring  passage  effected,  that  before 
any  of  the  defenders  of  the  mansion  could  prevent  him, 
Catesby  had  severed  the  links  of  the  chain  fastening  the 
drawbridge,  and  it  fell  clattering  down. 

With  a  loud  shout,  his  companions  then  crossed  it.  But 
they  had  still  a  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  gates,  which 
were  of  great  strength,  and  covered  with  plates  of  iron, 
were  barred.  But  a  ladder  having  been  found  in  the 
barn,  it  was  brought  forward,  and  Catesby  mounting  it, 
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sword  in  hand,  drove  back  all  who  opposed  him,  and  got 
upon  the  wall.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
Percy,  and  several  others,  and  driving  the  royalists  before 
them,  they  made  their  way  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  proceeding  to  the  gateway,  threw  it  open,  and  ad- 
mitted the  others.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Committing  the  ransacking  of  the  mansion  to  Digby 
and  Percy,  and  commanding  a  dozen  men  to  follow  him, 
Catesby  entered  a  small  arched  doorway,  and  ascended 
a  winding  stone  staircase  in  search  of  Topcliffe.  His 
progress  was  opposed  by  the  soldiers,  but  beating  aside 
all  opposition,  he  gained  the  roof.  Topcliffe,  however, 
was  gone.  Anticipating  the  result  of  the  attack,  he  had 
let  himself  drop  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  to  the 
walls,  and  descending  by  the  ladder,  had  made  good  his 
retreat. 

Disarming  the  soldiers,  Catesby  then  descended  to  the 
courtyard,  where  in  a  short  time  a  large  store  of  arms, 
consisting  of  corselets,  demi-lances,  pikes,  calivers,  and 
two  falconets,  were  brought  forth.  These,  together  with 
a  cask  of  powder,  were  placed  in  the  baggage-wagon. 
Meanwhile,  the  larder  and  cellar  had  been  explored,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  barrel  of  mead, 
and  another  of  strong  ale,  being  found,  they  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  men. 

While  this  took  place,  Catesby  searched  the  mansion, 
and,  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  persuasion,  induced 
about  twenty  persons  to  join  them.  This  unlooked-for 
success  so  encouraged  the  conspirators,  that  their  droop- 
ing spirits  began  to  revive.  Catesby  appeared  as  much 
elated  as  the  others,  but  at  heart  he  was  full  of  mis- 
giving. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  rebel  party  quitted  newel  Grange, 
taking  with  them  every  weapon  they  could  find.  The 
forced  recruits  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  band,  so 
that  escape  was  impracticable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOLBEACH. 

Avotdixg  the  highroad,  and  traversing  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  country,  the  conspirators  shaped  their  course 
towards  Stourbridge.  As  they  reached  Forfield  Green, 
they  perceived  a  large  party  descending  the  hilly  ground 
near  Brorasgrove,  and  evidently  in  pursuit  of  them.  An 
immediate  halt  was  ordered,  and  taking  possession  of  a 
farmhouse,  they  prepared  for  defense. 

Seeing  these  preparations,  their  pursuers,  who  proved 
to  be  Sir  Richard  Walsh  the  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 
Sir  John  Foliot,  three  gentlemen  named  Ketelbye,  Sal- 
waye,  and  Conyers,  attended  by  a  large  posse  of  men,  all 
tolerably  well  armed,  drew  up  at  some  distance  from  the 
farm,  and  appeared  to  be  consulting  as  to  the  prudence  of 
making  an  attack.  Topcliffe  was  with  them ;  and  Cates- 
by,  who  reconnoitered  their  proceedings  from  a  window  of 
the  dwelling,  inferred  from  his  gestures  that  he  was 
against  the  assault.  And  so  it  proved.  The  royalist 
party  remained  where  they  were,  and  as  one  or  two  of 
their  number  occasionally  disappeared,  Catesby  judged, 
and  correctly,  that  they  were  despatched  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. 

Not  willing  to  wait  for  this,  he  determined  to  continue 
his  march,  and,  accordingly,  forming  his  men  into  a  close 
line,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  himself,  they  again  set 
forward.  Sir  Richard  Walsh  and  his  party  followed 
them,  and  whenever  they  were  in  a  difficult  part  of  the 
road,  harassed  them  with  a  sudden  attack.  In  this  way, 
several  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  a  few  prisoners  made. 
So  exasperated  did  Catesby  become  by  these  annoyances, 
that,  though  desirous  to  push  forward  as  fast  as  possible, 
he  halted  at  the  entrance  of  a  common,  and  prepared  for 
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an  engagement.  But  his  purpose  was  defeated,  for 
the  royalist  party  took  another  course,  nor  did  he  see 
anything  more  of  them  for  some  time. 

In  about  an  hour  the  rebels  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
river  Stour,  not  far  from  the  little  village  of  Churchill, 
and  here,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  ford  the  stream, 
the  Sheriff  and  his  followers  again  made  their  appearance. 
By  this  time,  also,  the  forces  of  their  opponents  were  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  as  more  than  a  third  of  their 
own  party  were  engaged  in  crossing  the  stream,  which 
was  greatly  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  extremely 
dangerous,  their  position  was  one  of  no  slight  peril. 

Nothing  daunted,  Catesby  instantly  drew  up  his  men 
on  the  bank,  and,  after  a  short  skirmish,  drove  away  the 
enemy,  and  afterwards  contrived  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out much  loss.  He  found,  however,  that  the  baggage- 
cart  had  got  immersed  in  the  stream,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  powder  would  be  damaged.  They  remained  on 
the  opposite  bank  for  some  time ;  but  as  their  enemies 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  them,  they  took  the  way  to 
Holbeach,  a  large  and  strongly  built  mansion  belonging, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  to  Stephen  Littleton.  Here 
they  arrived  without  further  molestation,  and  their  first 
business  was  to  put  it  into  a  complete  state  of  defense. 

After  a  long  and  anxious  consultation,  Sir  Everard 
Digby  quitted  them,  undertaking  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  succors.  Stephen  Littleton  also  disappeared 
on  the  same  evening.  His  flight  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  Catesby,  and  he  besought  the  others  not  to 
abandon  the  good  cause,  but  to  stand  by  it,  as  he  himself 
meant  to  do,  to  the  last.  They  all  earnestly  assured 
him  that  they  would  do  so,  except  Robert  Winter,  who 
sat  apart,  and  took  no  share  in  their  discourse. 

Catesby  then  examined  the  powder  that  had  been 
plunged  in  the  water  in  crossing  the  Stour,  and  found  it 
so  much  wetted  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  sufficient 
stock  of  powder  being  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
them,  he  caused  all  the  contents  of  the  barrel,  not  dis- 
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solved  by  the  immersion,  to  be  poured  into  a  large  platter, 
and  proceeded  to  dry  it  before  a  fire  which  had  been 
kindled  in  the  hall.  A  bag  of  powder,  which  had  like- 
wise been  slightly  wetted,  was  also  placed  at  what  was 
considered  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire. 

"Heaven  grant  this  may  prove  more  destructive  to  our 
enemies  than  the  combustibles  we  placed  in  the  mine 
beneath  the  Parliament  House !  "  observed  Percy. 

"  Heaven  grant  so,  indeed  ! "  rejoined  Catesby,  with  a 
moody  smile.  "  They  would  call  it  retribution,  were 
we  to  perish  by  the  same  means  which  we  designed  for 
others." 

"  Jest  not  on  so  serious  a  matter,  Catesby,"  observed 
Robert  Winter.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  dread  the  sight  of 
powder,  and  shall  walk  forth  till  you  have  dried  this, 
and  put  it  away." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  like  Stephen  Little- 
ton?" rejoined  Catesby,  suspiciously. 

"  I  will  go  with  him,"  said  Christopher  Wright ;  "  so 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension." 

Accordingly,  he  quitted  the  hall  with  Robert  Winter, 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  courtyard  and  were  convers- 
ing together  on  the  dismal  prospects  of  the  party,  when 
a  tremendous  explosion  took  place.  The  roof  of  the 
building  seemed  rent  in  twain,  and  amidst  a  shower  of 
tiles,  plaster,  bricks,  and  broken  wood  falling  around,  the 
bag  of  powder  dropped  untouched  at  their  feet. 

"  Mother  of  mercy  !  "  exclaimed  Christopher  Wright, 
picking  it  up.  "  Here  is  a  providential  occurrence.  Had 
this  exploded,  we  must  all  have  been  destroyed." 

"  Let  us  see  what  has  happened,"  cried  Robert  Winter. 

And,  followed  by  Christopher  Wright,  he  rushed  to- 
wards the  hall,  and  bursting  open  the  door,  beheld 
Catesby  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  face,  which  was  scorched  and  blackened  by 
the  explosion.  Rookwood  was  stretched  on  the  floor  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  it  at  first  appeared  that  life 
was  extinct.     Percy  was  extinguishing  the  flames,  which 
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had  caught  his  dress,  and  John  Grant  was  similarly 
occupied. 

"  Those  are  the  very  faces  I  beheld  in  my  dream,"  cried 
Robert  Winter,  gazing  at  them  with  affright.  "  It  was 
a  true  warning." 

Rushing  up  to  Catesby,  Christopher  Wright  clasped 
him  in  his  arms,  and  extinguishing  his  flaming  apparel, 
cried,  "  Wretch  that  I  am  !  that  I  should  live  to  see  this 
day ! " 

"  Be  not  alarmed  !  "  gasped  Catesby.  "  It  is  nothing — 
it  was  a  mere  accident." 

"  It  is  no  accident,  Catesby,"  replied  Robert  Winter. 
"  Heaven  is  against  us  and  our  design." 

And  he  quitted  the  room,  and  left  the  house.  Nor  did 
he  return  to  it. 

"  I  will  pray  for  forgiveness  !  "  cried  John  Grant,  whose 
vision  was  so  much  injured  by  the  explosion  that  he 
could  as  yet  see  nothing.  And  dragging  himself  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  prayed  aloud,  acknowledging 
that  the  act  he  had  designed  was  so  bloody  that  it  called 
for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  expressing  his  sincere 
repentance. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  cried  Catesby,  staggering  up  to  him, 
and  snatching  the  image  from  him.  "It  was  a  mere 
accident,  I  tell  you.  We  are  all  alive,  and  shall  yet 
succeed." 

On  inquiry,  Christopher  Wright  learnt  that  a  blazing 
coal  had  shot  out  of  the  fire,  and  falling  into  the  platter 
containing  the  powder,  had  occasioned  the  disastrous 
accident  above  described. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Unable  longer  to  endure  the  agony  occasioned  by  his 
scorched  visage,  Catesby  called  for  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  plunged  his  head  into  it.  Somewhat  relieved  by  the 
immersion,  he  turned  to  inquire  after  his  fellow-sufferers. 
Rookwood  having  been  carried  into  the  open  air,  had  by 
this  time  regained  his  consciousness  ;  Percy  was  shock- 
ingly injured,  his  hair  and  eyebrows  burnt,  his  skin 
blackened  and  swollen  with  unseemly  blisters,  and  the 
sight  of  one  eye  entirely  destroyed ;  while  John  Grant, 
though  a  degree  less  hurt  than  his  companions,  presented 
a  grim  and  ghastly  appearance.  In  fact,  the  four  sufferers 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  escaped  from  some  unearthly 
place  of  torment,  and  were  doomed  henceforth  to  bear 
the  brand  of  Divine  wrath  on  their  countenances.  Seeing 
the  effect  produced  on  the  others,  Catesby  rallied  all  his 
force,  and  treating  the  accident  as  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
and  which  ought  not  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  brave 
men,  called  for  wine,  and  quaffed  a  full  goblet.  Injured 
as  he  was,  and  smarting  with  pain,  Percy  followed  his 
example,  but  both  John  Grant  and  Rookwood  refused  the 
cup. 

"  Hark  'e,  gentlemen,"  cried  Catesby,  fiercely,  "  you  may 
drink  or  not,  as  you  see  fit.  But  I  will  not  have  you 
assume  a  deportment  calculated  to  depress  our  followers. 
Stephen  Littleton  and  Robert  Winter  have  basely  deserted 
us.  If  you  have  any  intention  of  following  them,  go  at 
once.     We  are  better  without  you  than  with  you." 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  deserting  you,  Catesby,"  rejoined 
Rookwood,  mournfully  ;  "  and  when  the  time  arrives  for 
action,  you  will  find  I  shall  not  be  idle.  But  I  am  now 
assured  that  we  have  sold  ourselves  to  perdition." 
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"  Pshaw ! "  cried  Catesby,  with  a  laugh  that  com- 
municated an  almost  fiendish  expression  to  his  grim  feat- 
ures ;  "  because  a  little  powder  has  accidentally  exploded 
and  blackened  our  faces,  are  we  to  see  in  the  occurrence 
the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven  ?  Are  we  to  be  cast 
down  by  such  a  trifle  ?  Be  a  man,  and  rouse  yourself. 
Recollect  that  the  eyes  of  all  England  are  upon  us  ;  and 
if  we  must  fall,  let  us  perish  in  a  manner  that  becomes  us. 
No  real  mischief  has  been  done.  My  hand  is  as  able  to 
wield  a  blade,  and  my  sight  to  direct  a  shot,  as  heretofore. 
If  Heaven  had  meant  to  destroy  us,  the  bag  of  powder 
which  has  been  taken  up  in  the  yard,  and  which  was 
sufficient  not  only  to  annihilate  us,  but  to  lay  this  house 
in  ruins,  would  have  been  suffered  to  explode." 

"  Would  it  had  exploded ! "  exclaimed  John  Wright. 
u  All  would  then  have  been  over." 

"  Are  you,  too,  fainthearted,  John  ?  "  cried  Catesby. 
"  Well,  well,  leave  me  one  and  all  of  you.  I  will  fight  it 
out  alone." 

"You  wrong  me  by  the  suspicion,  Catesby,"  returned 
John  Wright.  "  I  am  as  true  to  the  cause  as  yourself. 
But  I  perceive  that  our  last  hour  is  at  hand,  and  I  would 
it  were  past." 

"  The  indulgence  of  such  a  wish  at  such  a  moment  is  a 
weakness,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  I  care  not  when  death 
comes,  provided  it  comes  gloriously ;  and  such  should  be 
your  feeling.  On  the  manner  in  which  we  meet  our  fate 
will  depend  the  effect  which  our  insurrection  will  produce 
throughout  the  country.  We  must  set  a  brave  example  to 
our  brethren.  Heaven  be  praised,  we  shall  not  perish  on 
the  scaffold ! " 

"  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Grant,  gloomily.  "  It 
may  yet  be  our  fate." 

"  It  shall  never  be  mine,"  cried  Catesby. 

"  Nor  mine,"  added  Percy.  "  I  am  so  far  from  regard- 
ing the  recent  disaster  as  a  punishment,  though  I  am  the 
severest  sufferer  by  it,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  return 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  our  preservation." 
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"  In  whatever  light  the  accident  is  viewed,"  observed 
John  Wright,  "  we  cannot  too  soon  address  ourselves  to 
Heaven.  We  know  not  how  long  it  may  be  in  our  power 
to  do  so." 

"  Again  desponding,"  cried  Catesby.  "  But  no  matter. 
You  will  recover  your  spirits  anon." 

John  Wright  shook  his  head,  and  Catesby,  pulling  his 
hat  over  his  brows  to  hide  his  features,  walked  forth  into 
the  courtyard.  Pie  found,  as  he  expected,  that  general 
consternation  prevailed  amongst  the  band.  The  men 
were  gathered  together  in  little  knots,  and,  though  they 
became  silent  as  he  approached,  he  perceived  they  were 
discussing  the  necessity  of  a  surrender.  Nothing  daunted 
by  these  unfavorable  appearances,  Catesby  harangued 
them  in  such  bold  terms  that  he  soon  inspired  them  with 
some  of  his  own  confidence,  and  completely  resteadied 
their  wavering  feelings. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  caused  a  cup  of  strong  ale 
to  be  given  to  each  man,  and  proposed  as  a  pledge,  the 
restoration  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  then  returned  to 
the  house;  and  summoning  the  other  conspirators  to 
attend  him  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground-floor,  they  all 
prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  concluded  by  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  to  each  other. 

It  was  now  thought  necessary  to  have  the  damage  done 
by  the  explosion  repaired,  and  a  few  hours  were  employed 
in  the  operation.  Evening  was  fast  approaching,  and 
Catesby,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  stationed  himself  on  the  turreted  walls 
of  the  mansion  to  look  out  for  him.  But  he  came  not; 
and,  fearing  some  mischance  must  have  befallen  him, 
Catesby  descended.  Desirous  of  concealing  his  misgiv- 
ings from  his  companions,  he  put  on  a  cheerful  manner 
as  he  joined  them. 

"  I  am  surprised  ere  this  that  we  have  not  been  attacked," 
remarked  Percy.  "  Our  enemies  may  be  waiting  for  the 
darkness,  to  take  us  by  surprise.  But  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed." 
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"  I  can  only  account  for  the  delay  by  supposing  they 
have  encountered  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  the  force  he  is 
bringing  to  us,"  remarked  Christopher  Wright. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Catesby,  «  and  if  so,  we  shall 
soon  learn  the  result." 

In  spite  of  all  Catesby's  efforts  he  failed  to  engage  his 
companions  in  conversation,  and  feeling  it  would  best 
suit  his  present  frame  of  mind,  and  contribute  most  to 
their  safety,  to  keep  in  constant  motion,  he  proceeded  to 
the  courtyard,  saw  that  all  the  defenses  were  secure, 
that  the  drawbridge  was  raised,  the  sentinels  at  their 
posts,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  anticipated  attack. 
Every  half  hour  he  thus  made  his  rounds,  and  when  to- 
wards midnight  he  was  going  forth,  Percy  said  to  him, 

"  Do  you  not  mean  to  take  any  rest,  Catesby  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  am  in  my  grave,"  was  the  moody  reply. 

Catesby's  untiring  energy  was  in  fact  a  marvel  to  all 
his  followers.  His  iron  frame  seemed  wholly  unsuscepti- 
ble of  fatigue  ;  and  even  when  he  returned  to  the  house, 
he  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  the  passage  in  prefer- 
ence to  lying  down. 

"  Rest  tranquilly,"  he  said  to  Christopher  Wright,  who 
offered  to  take  his  place.  "  I  will  rouse  you  on  the 
slightest  approach  of  danger." 

But  though  he  preserved  this  stoical  exterior,  Catesby's 
breast  was  torn  by  the  keenest  pangs.  lie  could  not  hide 
from  himself  that,  to  serve  his  own  ambitious  purposes, 
he  had  involved  many  loyal  and  worthy  (till  he  had  de- 
luded them)  persons  in  a  treasonable  project,  which  must 
now  terminate  in  their  destruction ;  and  their  blood,  he 
feared,  would  rest  upon  his  head.  But  what  weighed 
heaviest  of  all  upon  his  soul  was  the  probable  fate  of 
Viviana. 

"  If  I  were  assured  she  would  escape,"  he  thought,  "  I 
should  care  little  for  all  the  rest,  even  for  Fawkes.  They 
say  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent.  But  my  repentance 
shall  lie  between  my  Maker  and  myself.  Man  shall  never 
know  it." 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  the  gloom  was  rendered  more 
profound  by  a  dense  fog.  Fearing  an  attack  might  now 
be  attempted,  Catesby  renewed  his  vigilance.  Marching 
round  the  edge  of  the  moat,  he  listened  to  every  sound 
that  might  betray  the  approach  of  a  foe.  For  some  time, 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  his  suspicions,  until  about  an 
hour  after  midnight,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  he  fancied  he  detected  a  stealthy  tread  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fosse,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  a 
party  of  men  were  there.  Determined  to  ascertain  their 
movements  before  giving  the  alarm,  he  held  his  breath, 
and  drawing  a  petronel,  remained  perfectly  motionless. 
Presently,  though  he  could  discern  no  object,  he  distinctly 
heard  a  plank  pushed  across  the  moat,  and  could  distin- 
guish in  the  whispered  accents  of  one  of  the  party  the 
voice  of  Topcliffe.  A  thrill  of  savage  joy  agitated  his 
bosom,  and  he  internally  congratulated  himself  that  re- 
venge was  in  his  power. 

A  footstep,  though  so  noiseless  as  to  be  inaudible  to  any 
ear  less  acute  than  his  own,  was  now  heard  crossing  the 
plank,  and  feeling  certain  it  was  Topcliffe,  Catesby  al- 
lowed him  to  land,  and  then  suddenly  advancing,  kicked 
the  plank,  on  which  were  two  other  persons,  into  the 
water,  and  unmasking  a  dark  lantern,  threw  its  light  upon 
the  face  of  a  man  near  him,  who  proved,  as  he  suspected, 
to  be  Topcliffe. 

Aware  of  the  advantage  of  making  a  prisoner  of  import- 
ance, Catesby  controlled  the  impulse  that  prompted  him 
to  sacrifice  Topcliffe  to  his  vengeance,  and  firing  his  pe- 
tronel in  the  air  as  a  signal,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  sprang 
upon  him.  Topcliffe  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but  he 
was  no  match  for  the  skill  and  impetuosity  of  Catesby, 
and  was  instantly  overpowered  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
By  this  time,  Percy  and  several  of  the  band  had  come  up, 
and  delivering  Topcliffe  to  the  charge  of  two  of  the  stout- 
est of  them,  Catesby  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  as- 
sailants. One  of  them  got  across  the  moat ;  but  the  other, 
encumbered  by  his  arms,  was  floundering  about,  when 
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Catesby  pointing  a  petronel  at  his  head,  he  was  fain  to 
surrender,  and  was  dragged  out. 

A  volley  of  musketry  was  now  fired  by  the  rebels  in 
the  supposed  direction  of  their  opponents,  but  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  what  execution  was  done.  After  wait- 
ing for  some  time  in  expectation  of  a  further  attack, 
Catesby  placed  a  guard  upon  the  spot,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine Topcliffe.  He  had  been  thrown  into  a  cellar  be- 
neath the  kitchen,  and  the  two  men  were  on  guard  over 
him.  He  refused  to  answer  any  of  Catesby's  questions, 
though  enforced  by  threats  of  instant  death.  On  search- 
ing him  some  letters  were  found  upon  him,  and  thrusting 
them  into  his  doublet,  Catesby  left  him,  with  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  the  men  as  to  his  safe  custody. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  other  captive,  and 
found  him  somewhat  more  tractable.  This  man  informed 
him  that  Topcliffe  had  intended  to  steal  into  the  house 
with  the  design  of  capturing  the  conspirators,  or,  failing 
in  that,  of  setting  fire  to  the  premises.  He  also  ascertained 
that  Topcliffe's  force  consisted  only  of  a  dozen  men,  so 
that  no  further  attack  need  be  apprehended. 

Notwithstanding  this  information,  Catesby  determined 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  doubling  the  sentinels,  he 
stationed  one  of  the  conspirators,  all  of  whom  had  sprung 
to  arms  at  his  signal,  at  each  of  the  exposed  points.  lie 
then  withdrew  to  the  mansion,  and  examined  Topcliffe's 
papers.  The  first  despatch  he  opened  was  from  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  bearing  date  about  the  early  part  of  Fawkes's 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  in  which  the  Earl  expressed  his 
determination  of  wringing  a  full  confession  from  the 
prisoner.  A  bitter  smile  curled  Catesby's  lip  as  he  read 
tiiis,  but  his  brow  darkened  as  he  proceeded,  and  found 
that  a  magnificent  reward  was  offered  for  his  own  arrest. 

"I  must  have  Catesby  captured,"  ran  the  missive, — "so 
see  you  spare  no  pains  to  take  him.  I  would  rather  all 
escaped  than  he  did.  His  confession  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance in  the  matter,  aud  I  rely  upon  your  bringing  him  to 
me  alive." 
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"  I  will  at  least  balk  him  of  that  satisfaction,"  muttered 
Catesby.     "  But  what  is  this  of  Viviana  ?  " 

Reading  further,  he  found  that  the  Earl  had  issued  the 
same  orders  respecting  Viviana,  and  that  she  would  be 
rigorously  dealt  with  if  captured. 

"  Alas  !  "  groaned  Catesby  ;  "  I  hope  she  will  escape 
these  inhuman  butchers." 

The  next  despatch  he  opened  was  from  Tresham,  and 
with  a  savage  satisfaction  he  found  that  the  traitor  was 
apprehensive  of  double-dealing  on  the  part  of  Salisbury 
and  Mounteagle.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  put  under 
arrest,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  ;  and 
fearing  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  besought  Topcliffe 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  not  to  deal 
unfairly  with  him. 

"  He  is  rightly  served  !  "  cried  Catesby,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  Heaven  grant  they  may  deal  with  him  as  he  dealt 
with  us ! " 

The  consideration  of  these  letters  furnished  Catesby 
with  food  for  much  bitter  reflection.  Pacing  the  room  to 
and  fro  with  uncertain  footsteps,  he  remained  more  than 
an  hour  by  himself,  and  at  last  yielding  to  the  promptings 
of  vengeance,  repaired  to  the  cellar  in  which  he  had  placed 
Topcliffe,  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death. 
What  was  his  rage  and  mortification  to  find  both  the 
guard  and  the  prisoner  gone  1  A  door  was  open,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  fugitives  had  stolen  to  the  moat,  and, 
swimming  noiselessly  across  it  in  the  darkness,  had  se- 
curely effected  their  retreat. 

Fearful  of  exciting  the  alarm  of  his  followers,  Catesby 
controlled  his  indignation,  and  said  nothing  of  the  escape 
of  the  prisoner  to  any  but  his  Confederates,  who  entirely 
approved  of  the  policy  of  silence.  They  continued  on  the 
alert  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  no  one  thought 
of  seeking  repose  till  it  was  fully  light,  and  all  danger  of 
a  surprise  at  an  end. 

Day  dawned  late  and  dismally.  The  fog  that  had  hung 
round  the  mansion  changed  just  before  daybreak  into 
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drizzling  rain,  and  this  increased  ere  long  to  heavy  and 
drenching  showers.  Everything  looked  gloomy  and  de- 
pressing, and  the  conspirators  were  so  disheartened,  that 
they  avoided  each  other's  regards. 

Catesby  mounted  the  walls  of  the  mansion  to  recon- 
noiter.  The  prospect  was  forlorn  and  melancholy  to  the 
last  degree.  The  neighboring  woods  were  obscured  by 
mist ;  the  courtyard  and  garden  flooded  with  rain ;  and 
the  waters  of  the  moat  spotted  by  the  heavy  shower.  Not 
an  object  was  in  view,  except  a  hind  driving  cattle  to  a 
neighboring  farm.  Catesby  shouted  to  him,  and  the 
fellow  with  evident  reluctance  approaching  the  brink  of 
the  moat,  was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  any  troops  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  man  answered  in  the  negative, 
but  said  he  had  heard  that  an  engagement  had  taken 
place  in  the  night,  about  five  miles  from  thence,  near 
Hales  Owen,  between  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  Sir  Richard 
Walsh,  and  that  Sir  Everard's  party  had  been  utterly 
routed,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 

This  intelligence  was  a  severe  blow  to  Catesby,  as  it 
destroyed  the  last  faint  hope  he  had  clung  to.  For  some 
time  he  continued  wrapt  in  thought,  and  then  descended 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  A  large  fire  had  been 
kept  up  during  the  night  in  the  hall,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  band  were  now  gathered  round  it,  drying  their  wet 
clothes,  and  conversing  together.  A  plentiful  breakfast 
had  been  served  out  to  them,  so  that  they  were  in  tolerably 
good  spirits,  and  many  of  them  talked  loudly  of  the  feats 
they  meant  to  perform  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Catesby  heard  these  boasts,  but  they  fell  upon  an  idle 
ear.  He  felt  that  all  was  over ;  that  his  last  chance  was 
gone ;  and  that  the  struggle  could  not  be  much  longer  pro- 
tracted. Entering  the  inner  room,  he  sat  down  at  table 
with  his  companions,  but  he  ate  nothing,  and  continued 
silent  and  abstracted. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn  to  reproach  you,"  observed  Grant. 
"  You  look  deeply  depressed." 

"  Sir  Everard  Digby  is  a  prisoner,"  replied  Catesby, 
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sternly.  "His  capture  grieves  me  sorely.  He  should 
have  died  with  us." 

All  echoed  the  wish. 

Catesby  arose  and  closed  the  door. 

"  The  attack  will  not  be  many  hours  delayed,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  unless  there  should  be  some  miraculous  interposition 
in  our  behalf,  it  must  end  in  our  defeat.  Do  not  let  us 
survive  it,"  he  continued  earnestly.  "  Let  us  swear  to 
stand  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to  die  to- 
gether." 

"  Agreed  ! "  cried  the  others. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Catesby,  "  I  must  compel  my- 
self to  take  some  nourishment,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

Having  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread,  and 
drained  a  goblet  of  wine,  he  again  visited  every  part  of 
the  habitation,  examined  the  arms  of  the  men,  encouraged 
them  by  his  looks  and  words,  and  became  satisfied,  unless 
some  unlooked-for  circumstance  occurred  to  damp  their 
ardor,  they  would  offer  a  determined  and  vigorous  re- 
sistance. 

"  If  I  could  only  come  off  victorious  in  this  last  conflict, 
I  should  die  content,"  thought  Catesby.  "  And  I  do  not 
despair  of  it." 

The  rain  continued  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  it  ceased, 
and  the  mist  that  had  attended  it  partially  cleared  off. 
About  noon,  Catesby,  who  was  on  the  look-out  from  the 
walls  of  the  mansion,  descried  a  large  troop  of  horsemen 
issuing  from  the  wood.  He  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 
The  bell  was  rung,  and  all  sprang  to  arms. 

By  this  time  the  troop  had  advanced  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  house,  and  Catesby,  who  had  rushed  into  the 
courtyard,  mounted  a  turret  near  the  gate  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  issue  his  commands.  The  royalists  were 
headed  by  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  who  was  attended  on  the 
right  by  Sir  John  Foliot,  and  on  the  left  by  Topcliffe. 
Immediately  behind  them  were  Ketelbye,  Salwaye,  Con- 
yers,  and  others  who  had  accompanied  the  posse  comitates 
the  day  before.    A  trumpet  was  then   sounded,  and  a 
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proclamation  made  in  a  loud  voice  by  a  trooper,  command- 
ing the  rebels  in  the  King's  name  to  surrender,  and  to  de- 
liver up  their  leaders.  The  man  had  scarcely  concluded 
his  speech  when  he  was  forever  silenced  by  a  shot  from 
Catesby. 

A  loud  and  vindictive  shout  was  raised  by  the  royalists, 
and  the  assault  instantly  commenced.  Sir  Richard  Walsh 
directed  the  attack  against  the  point  opposite  the  draw- 
bridge, while  Sir  John  Foliot,  Topcliffe,  and  the  others 
dispersed  themselves,  and  completely  surrounded  the 
mansion.  Several  planks  were  thrust  across  the  moat, 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  many  of  the  as- 
sailants effected  a  passage. 

Catesby  drove  back  the  party  under  Sir  Richard  Walsh, 
and  with  his  own  hand  hewed  asunder  their  plank.  In 
doing  this  he  so  much  exposed  himself  that,  but  for  the 
injunctions  of  the  Sheriff,  who  commanded  his  followers 
not  to  fire  upon  him,  he  must  have  been  slain. 

The  other  rebel-leaders  displayed  equal  courage,  and 
equal  indifference  to  danger,  and  though,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  a  considerable  number  of  the  royalists  had  got 
across  the  moat,  and  entered  the  garden,  they  had  ob- 
tained no  material  advantage.  Sir  John  Foliot  and  Top- 
cliffe commanded  this  party,  and  encouraged  tbem  to 
press  on.  But  such  a  continued  and  well-directed  firing 
was  kept  up  upon  them  from  the  walls  and  windows  of 
the  mansion,  that  they  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
wavering. 

At  this  juncture,  and  while  Topcliffe  was  trying  to 
keep  his  men  together,  a  concealed  door  in  the  wall  was 
opened,  and  Catesby  issued  from  it  at  the  head  of  a  dozen 
men.  He  instantly  attacked  Topcliffe  and  his  band,  put 
several  to  the  sword,  and  drove  those  who  resisted  into 
the  moat.  Foliot  and  Topcliffe  with  difficulty  escaped 
across  the  plank,  which  was  seized  and  pulled  over  to  his 
own  side  by  Catesby. 

But  the  hope  which  this  success  inspired  was  instantly 
crushed.     Loud   shouts  were  raised   from    the   opposite 
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wing  of  the  mansion,  and  Catesby  to  his  great  dismay 
perceived  from  the  volumes  of  smoke  ascending  from  it 
that  it  was  on  fire.  Uttering  an  exclamation  of  rage  and 
despair,  he  commanded  those  with  him  not  to  quit  their 
present  position,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 

He  found  that  an  outbuilding  had  been  set  in  flames 
by  a  lighted  brand  thrown  across  the  moat  by  a  trooper. 
The  author  of  the  action  was  named  John  Streete,  and 
was  afterwards  rendered  notorious  by  another  feat  to  be 
presently  related.  Efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the 
conflagration,  but  such  was  the  confusion  prevailing  that 
it  was  found  wholly  impossible  to  do  so,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  destruction  of  the  whole  mansion  would  ensue. 

Disaster  after  disaster  followed.  Another  party  had 
crossed  the  moat,  and  burst  into  the  courtyard.  In  the 
desperate  conflict  that  ensued,  Rookwood  was  shot 
through  the  arm,  and  severely  wounded  by  a  pike,  and 
was  borne  into  the  house  by  one  of  his  followers,  whom 
he  entreated  to  kill  him  outright,  but  his  request  was 
refused. 

Meantime,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  with  loud 
and  exulting  shouts  the  great  body  of  the  royalists  crossed 
it.  Catesby  now  perceived  that  the  day  was  irretrievably 
lost.  Calling  to  Christopher  Wright,  who  was  standing 
near  him,  to  follow  him,  and  rushing  towards  the  court- 
yard, he  reached  it  just  as  the  royalists  gained  an  en- 
trance. 

In  numbers  both  parties  were  pretty  well  matched,  but 
the  rebels  were  now  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  seeing 
how  matters  must  end,  many  of  them  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  begged  for  mercy.  A  destructive  fire,  how- 
ever, was  still  kept  up  on  the  royalists  by  a  few  of  the 
rebels  stationed  on  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  under  the 
command  of  John  Wright. 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  faithful  followers, 
Catesby  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  despair.  Christopher 
Wright  was  shot  by  his  side.  Grant  instantly  sprang 
forward,  but  was  cut  down  by  a  trooper.     Catesby  was 
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too  busily  occupied  to  attend  to  the  fate  of  his  compan- 
ions, but  seeing  Thomas  Winter  near  him,  called  to  him 
to  come  on. 

"  I  can  fight  no  longer,"  said  Thomas  Winter.  "  My 
right  arm  is  disabled  by  a  bolt  from  a  crossbow." 

"  Then  die,"  cried  Catesby. 

"  He  shall  die — on  the  scaffold,"  rejoined  Topcliffe,  who 
had  heard  the  exclamation.  And  rushing  up  to  Thomas 
Winter,  he  seized  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  rear  of 
his  party. 

Catesby  continued  to  fight  with  such  determined 
bravery  that  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  seeing  it  would  be  vain 
to  take  him  alive,  withdrew  his  restrictions  from  his  men, 
and  ordered  them  to  slay  him. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  rebels  had  thrown  down  their 
arms.  Those  on  the  walls  had  been  dislodged,  and  John 
Wright,  refusing  to  yield,  was  slaughtered.  Catesby, 
however,  having  been  joined  by  Percy  and  half  a  dozen 
men,  made  a  last  desperate  charge  upon  his  opponents. 

In  doing  this,  his  sword  shivered,  and  he  would  have 
fallen  back,  but  found  himself  surrounded.  Percy  was 
close  behind  him,  and  keeping  togetber,  they  fought  back 
to  back.  Even  in  this  disabled  state,  they  made  a  long 
and  desperate  resistance. 

"  Remember  your  oath,  Percy,"  cried  Catesby.  "  You 
have  sworn  not  to  be  taken  to  the  scaffold." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Percy.  "  I  will  never  quit  this 
spot  alive." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  fell 
to  the  ground  mortally  wounded,  and  the  same  shot  that 
had  pierced  his  breast  had  likewise  stricken  Catesby.  It 
was  fired  by  the  trooper,  John  Streete,  who  had  just  been 
mentioned. 

Collecting  all  his  force,  Catesby  struck  a  few  terrible 
blows  at  his  opponents,  and,  da  slung  through  them,  made 
for  the  house.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  which  was 
standing  open,  his  strength  failed,  and  lie  fell  to  the 
ground.     In  this  condition,  he  dragged  himself  into  the 
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vestibule,  where  there  was  a  large  wooden  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  and  clasping  his  arms  around  it  pressed  his  lips  to 
the  feet  of  the  image.  He  was  followed  by  Streete,  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  petronel  in  the  other, 
prepared  to  finish  his  work.  But  ere  he  could  reach  him, 
Catesby  had  expired. 

"  So,"  exclaimed  Topcliffe,  who  came  up  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  "  we  have  been  robbed  of 
our  prey.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  will  never  forgive  me 
for  this  disappointment." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,  though,"  observed  Streete. 
"  To  kill  two  such  traitors  with  one  shot  is  something  to 
talk  of." 

"  You  will  be  well  rewarded  for  it,  no  doubt,"  remarked 
Topcliffe,  sarcastically. 

"  I  care  not  whether  I  am  or  not,"  rejoined  Streete.  "  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  besides  I  have  avenged  my  com- 
rade, Richard  Trueman,  who  was  shot  by  this  traitor  when 
he  read  the  proclamation." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  your  brave  action  is  duly  repre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,"  observed  Sir  Richard  Walsh. 

And  he  failed  not  to  keep  his  promise.  Streete  received 
a  pension  of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life — 
no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days. 

The  conflict  was  now  at  an  end,  for  though  some  few  of 
the  more  desperate  of  the  rebels  continued  to  struggle 
after  their  leaders  had  fallen,  they  were  soon  disarmed. 
Sir  Richard  Walsh  and  Topcliffe  went  in  search  of  the 
other  conspirators,  and  finding  Rookwood  and  Grant,  who 
though  severely  wounded  were  not  dead,  lying  in  the  hall 
immediately  secured  them.  Rookwood  on  their  approach 
made  an  effort  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  his  breast,  but 
his  hand  was  stayed  by  Sir  Richard  Walsh. 

"We  shall  not  go  away  quite  empty-handed,"  cried 
Topcliffe.    "But these  are  sorry  substitutes  for  Catesby," 

"Has  Catesby  escaped?"  demanded  Grant,  faintly. 

"  Ay,  to  the  other  world,"  replied  Topcliffe. 

"  He  has  kept  his  word,"  groaned  Grant, 
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"  He  may  have  escaped  some  part  of  his  punishment," 
said  Topcliffe,  bitterly ;  "  but  the  worst  remains.  His 
quarters  will  be  exposed  on  every  gate  in  London,  and 
his  head  on  the  bridge.  As  to  you,  traitors,  you  know 
your  doom." 

"  And  are  prepared  for  it,"  rejoined  Grant. 

A  guard  being  left  over  the  prisoners, "  Sir  Richard 
Walsh  and  Topcliffe  then  went  to  see  that  the  other  cap- 
tives were  properly  secured.  Some  few  having  made 
their  escape  into  the  adjoining  fields,  they  were  pursued 
and  recaptured. 

The  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  then  conveyed  to 
Stourbridge,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  jail,  after 
which  Sir  Richard  Walsh  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  acquaint- 
ing them  with  what  he  had  done. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HAGLEY. 

Robert  Winter,  it  may  be  remembered,  immediately 
after  the  explosion,  quitted  Holbeach,  and  did  not  return 
to  it.  He  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  thicket,  and  while 
wandering  about  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction  en- 
countered Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  likewise  deserted 
his  companions  on  the  same  day.  Acquainting  him  with 
the  disastrous  occurrence  that  had  taken  place,  and  stat- 
ing his  impression  that  both  God  and  man  were  against 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  vain  as  well  as  impious  to 
struggle  longer,  he  proposed  to  him  to  surrender.  But 
Stephen  Littleton  so  strongly  combated  this  opinion,  that 
he  at  last  consented  to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  could  they  devise  a 
plan  that  appeared  feasible.  Both  were  well  provided 
with  money ;  but  under  present  circumstances  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  them.  A  large  price  being  set  on  their 
heads,  and  the  whole  country  alarmed,  they  scarcely  knew 
where  to  seek  shelter.  After  a  long  debate,  they  quitted 
the  covert,  and  keeping  clear  of  all  habitations,  took  the 
direction  of  Stourbridge. 

On  approaching  the  Stour,  at  a  point  opposite  Churchill, 
where  they  knew  the  river  was  fordable,  they  perceived 
Sir  Richard  Walsh's  force  approaching,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  a  ditch  to  avoid  observation.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  they  again  ventured  forth,  and  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives  they  forded  the  Stour,  which  was  swollen 
more  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning  by  the  long-con- 
tinued rain.  Their  design  was  to  proceed  to  Hagley,  the 
residence  of  Stephen  Littleton's  sister,  Mrs.  Littleton, 
and  to  claim  her  protection.     This  magnificent  mansion 
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lay  about  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
heart  of  an  extensive  park,  but  they  were  obliged  to  take 
a  circuitous  route  of  nearly  double  the  distance  to  reach 
it,  and  when  at  length  they  arrived  there,  and  were  about 
to  steal  into  the  courtyard,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  Sir  Richard  Walsh's  troop. 

Overcome  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  scarcely  knowing 
whither  to  proceed,  they  recrossed  the  park,  and  sought 
out  the  cottage  of  a  poor  woman,  whose  two  sons  had 
joined  their  ill-fated  expedition,  and  were  at  that  moment 
under  arms  at  Holbeach.  She  was  a  good  Catholic,  and 
they  thought  they  might  confide  in  her.  Arriving  at 
her  cottage,  they  glanced  in  at  the  window,  and  perceiv- 
ing her,  as  they  concluded,  alone,  and  cooking  a  small 
piece  of  meat  at  the  fire,  they  raised  the  latch,  and  entered 
the  house.  The  woman  turned  at  their  approach,  and 
uttering  a  cry  of  surprise  and  alarm,  pointed  towards  a 
back  room.  They  then  saw  that  they  had  betrayed  them- 
selves ;  but  the  caution  came  too  late,  and  a  stalwart 
trooper,  alarmed  by  the  cry,  issued  from  the  back  room. 
From  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  newcomers,  he  at 
once  guessed  that  they  were  rebels,  and  felt  satisfied,  from 
the  richness  of  their  apparel,  dirtied  and  stained  as  it 
was,  that  they  were  persons  of  consequence.  Accordingly, 
he  drew  a  brace  of  petronels,  and  holding  them  at  their 
heads,  commanded  them  to  surrender. 

They  were  too  much  taken  by  surprise,  and  too  en- 
feebled to  offer  resistance,  and  the  trooper  calling  to  the 
old  woman  to  bring  a  cord  to  bind  them,  at  the  same  time 
unloosed  his  own  girdle,  with  which  he  fastened  Robert 
Winter's  arms  behind  his  back.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  petronels,  and  he  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  the  woman  snatched  them  up,  and  gave 
them  to  Stephen  Littleton,  who  presented  them  at  his 
head. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  conspirators  to  triumph. 
In  another  instant,  Robert  Winter  was  released  by  the 
old  woman,  and  the  pair  throwing  thems  Ives  upon  the 
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trooper,  forced  him  to  the  ground.  They  then  dragged 
him  to  the  back  room,  and  stripped  him  of  his  habiliments, 
which  Stephen  Littleton  put  on  instead  of  his  own  attire, 
and  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  returned  to  the  old 
woman.  At  the  request  of  Robert  Winter,  she  furnished 
him  with  a  suit  of  clothes  belonging  to  one  of  her  sons, 
and  then  set  before  them  the  best  eatables  she  possessed. 
They  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  soon  disposed  of  the 
viands.  Meanwhile  their  hostess  told  them  that  the 
whole  country  was  in  arms  against  them  ;  that  Mrs.  Lit- 
tleton being  suspected,  though  she  had  always  been  ad- 
verse to  the  design,  her  house  had  undergone  a  rigorous 
search ;  but  that  Mr.  Humphrey  Littleton,  not  having 
taken  any  part  in  the  insurrection,  had  not  as  yet  been 
arrested,  though  it  was  feared  he  would  be  proved  to  be 
connected  with  the  plot.  She  concluded  by  strongly 
counseling  them  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  and  to  expose 
themselves  as  little  as  possible.  They  assured  her  she 
need  have  no  apprehension  on  that  score,  and  expressed 
great  anxiety  as  to  what  would  befall  her  when  they  were 
gone. 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  shed  blood,  if  it  can  be  helped," 
said  Stephen  Littleton ;  "  but  in  a  case  of  necessity,  like 
the  present,  where  life  must  be  weighed  against  life,  I 
hold  it  lawful  to  shed  it.  Shall  we  put  the  trooper  to 
death  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  your  own  safety  requires  it,  good  sirs," 
she  said.  "  I-  shall  quit  this  cottage  soon  after  you  have 
left  it,  and  obtain  a  safe  asylum  with  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors. It  matters  not  what  becomes  of  me.  Having  lost 
my  two  sons, — for  I  consider  them  as  already  dead, — I 
have  nothing  left  to  bind  me  to  life." 

Unable  to  make  any  reply,  the  conspirators  remained 
for  some  time  silent,  when,  by  the  poor  woman's  advice, 
they  withdrew  to  an  upper  chamber,  and  stretching  them- 
selves on  a  bed,  sought  a  few  hours'  repose.  The  old 
woman  kept  watch  below,  and  they  gave  her  one  of  the 
petronels,  with  strict  injunctions  to  blowout  the  trooper's 
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brains  if  he  attempted  to  move.  Nothing,  however,  oc- 
curred to  alarm  her,  and  at  three  o'clock  she  awakened 
them. 

Offering  the  woman  a  handsome  reward,  which,  how- 
ever, she  declined,  they  then  set  out ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards their  hostess  quitted  her  habitation,  and  withdrew 
to  the  cottage  of  a  neighbor,  where  she  remained  con- 
cealed for  some  weeks,  and  then  died  of  grief  on  learning 
that  her  sons  had  been  slain  during  the  assault  of  Hol- 
beach  by  the  royalists. 

Recruited  by  the  rest  they  had  enjoyed,  the  conspirators 
pursued  their  course  over  the  fields.  The  weather  was 
the  same  as  that  which  disheartened  their  confederates 
at  Hoi  beach,  and  the  rain  fell  so  heavily  that  they  had 
soon  not  a  dry  thread  upon  them.  But  being  now  dis- 
guised, they  were  not  under  so  much  apprehension  of  de- 
tection. Shaping  their  course  towards  Rowley  Regis,  in 
Staffordshire,  which  lay  about  five  miles  from  Hagley, 
where  a  farmer  named  Pelborrow,  a  tenant  of  Humphrey 
Littleton,  resided,  and  whom  they  thought  would  befriend 
them,  they  proceeded  swiftly  on  their  way ;  but,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  they  were  so  be- 
wildered and  deceived  by  the  fog,  that  they  strayed 
materially  out  of  their  course,  and  when  it  grew  light 
found  themselves  near  "Weoley  Castle,  and  about  four 
miles  from  Birmingham. 

Confiding  in  their  disguises,  and  in  their  power  of  sus- 
taining the  characters  they  assumed,  they  got  into  the 
highroad,  and  approaching  a  farmhouse,  Stephen  Little- 
ton, who  had  tied  his  companion's  arms  behind  him  with 
his  belt,  represented  himself  as  a  trooper  conveying  a  pris- 
oner from  Stourbridge  to  Birmingham, and  inconsequence 
of  this  obtained  a  breakfast  from  the  fanner.  Alter  their 
meal  was  over,  the  host,  who  had  eyed  them  suspiciously, 
observed  to  the  supposed  trooper, — 

"You  will  overtake  some  of  your  comrades  before  you 
reach  Egbaston,  and    bad    better  lose  no  time  in  jo 
them.     You  are  known  to  me,  my  masters,"  he  added, 
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in  a  tone  that  could  not  be  heard  by  the  household ;  "  but 
I  will  not  betray  you.     Get  you  gone." 

The  conspirators  did  not  fail  to  act  upon  the  suggestion, 
and  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of  sight,  struck  across  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Rowley  Regis,  and  arrived  at 
the  farmhouse  which  was  their  destination  in  about  an 
hour. 

Pelborrow  chanced  to  be  in  a  barn  adjoining  his  house, 
and  alone,  and  on  seeing  them  readily  offered  to  hide  them. 
No  one  had  noticed  their  approach,  and  carefully  conceal- 
ing them  amid  the  hay  in  the  loft,  he  proceeded  about  his 
business  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  could  not  just 
then  procure  them  provisions  without  exciting  suspicion  ; 
but  when  night  arrived  brought  them  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  next  day. 

In  this  way  they  passed  nearly  a  week,  never  ventur- 
ing to  stir  forth,  for  they  had  been  traced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  constant  search  was  going  on  after  them. 
Pelborrow  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  men  out  of 
the  barn,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  provisions  excited 
the  suspicions  of  his  female  domestics,  who  began  to  think 
all  was  not  right.  He  therefore  intimated  to  the  con- 
spirators that  they  must  change  their  quarters,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  they  removed  to  the  house  of 
another  farmer  named  Perkes,  residing  on  the  borders  of 
Hagley  Park,  to  whom  Pelborrow  had  confided  the  secret 
of  their  being  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who,  on  promise 
of  a  large  reward,  readily  undertook  to  secrete  them. 

Perkes  met  them  at  a  little  distance  from  his  house, 
and  conducted  them  to  a  barley-mow,  where  he  had  con- 
trived a  hiding-place  amid  the  straw  for  them.  A  woman- 
servant  and  a  man  were  both  let  into  the  secret  by  Perkes, 
and  a  sum  of  money,  given  him  for  that  purpose  by  the 
conspirators,  bribed  them  to  silence.  Here  they  remained 
close  prisoners,  unable  to  stir  forth,  or  even  to  change 
their  habiliments  for  nearly  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  received  constant  intelligence  from  their  protector 
of  what  was  going  forward,  and  learnt  that  the  search  for 
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them  had  not  relaxed.  They  were  not  without  hope, 
however,  that  the  worst  was  over,  when  an  incident 
occurred  that  gave  them  serious  uneasiness. 

One  night,  Perkes,  who  was  a  stout,  hale  yeoman,  and 
had  formerly  been  warrener  to  Mrs.  Littleton,  went  to 
catch  conies,  with  a  companion  named  Poynter,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  spoil.  After  drinking  a  cup  or  two 
of  ale  together,  the  pair  separated,  and  Poynter,  feeling 
fatigued  with  his  exertions,  as  well  as  drowsy  with  the 
liquor  he  had  swallowed,  determined  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  friend's  barn,  and  entering  it,  clambered  up  to  the  loft, 
and  laid  himself  in  the  straw.  In  doing  this,  he  slipped 
into  the  hole  made  for  the  conspirators,  who,  aroused 
by  his  fall,  instantly  seized  him.  Terrified  to  death,  and 
fancying  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  gipsies  or  other 
plunderers,  Poynter  roared  for  mercy,  which  they  were 
not  at  first  disposed  to  show  him  ;  but  the  poor  wretch, 
finding  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  besought  them  in 
such  piteous  terms  to  spare  his  life,  affirming  with  the 
strongest  oaths  that  he  would  never  betray  them,  that 
they  consented  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  his  remain- 
ing with  them  as  long  as  they  should  occupy  their  place 
of  concealment. 

When  Perkes  appeared  in  the  morning,  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  finding  his  comrade  caught  in  such  a 
trap,  but  entirely  approved  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
conspirators.  Poynter,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  no  will- 
ing captive ;  and  being  constantly  pondering  on  the 
means  of  escape,  and  of  obtaining  the  reward  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  conspirators,  at  last  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing expedient.  While  engaged  in  the  poaching  expedi- 
tion with  Perkes,  he  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
leg,  and  the  close  confinement  to  which  he  was  now  sub- 
jected inflamed  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  highly 
dangerous.  This  he  represented  to  the  conspirators,  who, 
however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  depart ;  but  desired 
Perkes  to  bring  him  some  ointment  to  dress  his  wound. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and  feigning  that  it  wag 
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necessary  to  approach  the  light  to  apply  the  salve,  Poynter 
scrambled  up  the  straw,  apparently  for  that  sole  purpose. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  fly  for  several  days ;  but  at  last, 
when  they  were  grown  less  suspicious,  he  slided  down 
the  other  side  of  the  loft,  and  made  good  his  retreat. 

The  conspirators  saw  the  error  they  had  committed 
when  too  late.  Not  daring  to  pursue  him,  they  remained 
in  fearful  anticipation  of  an  arrest  throughout  the  day. 
But  they  were  not  disturbed  until  night,  when  Perkes 
made  his  appearance.  They  told  him  what  had  happened ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  much  alarmed. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  him,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  have  some  money,  and  I  will  go  in  quest  of  him 
at  once,  and  bribe  him  to  silence." 

"  Here  are  fifty  marks,"  replied  Stephen  Littleton.  "  If 
that  is  not  enough,  take  more." 

"  It  will  amply  suffice,"  replied  Perkes.  "  I  will  answer 
for  his  silence." 

This  assurance  greatly  relieved  the  conspirators,  and 
they  were  made  completely  easy  by  the  return  of  Perkes 
in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  who  told  them  he  had 
seen  Poynter,  and  had  given  him  the  money,  binding  him 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths  not  to  betray  them. 

"  I  have  still  better  news  for  you,  my  masters,"  he 
added.  "Mrs.  Littleton  has  set  out  for  London  to-day; 
and  I  have  received  orders  from  Mr.  Humphrey  Littleton 
to  bring  you  to  the  hall  at  midnight." 

This  last  intelligence  completed  their  satisfaction,  and 
they  awaited  Perkes's  return  with  impatience.  Shortly 
before  midnight,  he  came  to  summon  them,  and  they  set 
forth  together.  Perkes's  house  lay  about  a  mile  from  the 
hall,  and  they  soon  entered  the  park.  The  night  was 
clear  and  frosty, — it  was  now  the  middle  of  December, — 
and  as  the  conspirators  trod  the  crisp  sod,  and  gazed  at 
the  noble  but  leafless  trees  around  them,  they  silently  re^ 
turned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  restoration  to  freedom, 
Humphrey  Littleton  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  end  of 
an  avenue  near  the  mansion,  and  tenderly  embraced  them. 
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Tears  of  joy  were  shed  on  both  sides,  and  it  seemed  to 
Humphrey  Littleton  as  if  his  brother  had  been  restored 
from  the  grave.  Dismissing  Perkes  with  warm  thanks, 
and  promises  of  a  further  recompense,  they  then  entered 
the  house  by  a  window,  which  had  been  left  purposely 
open.  Humphrey  Littleton  conducted  them  to  his  own 
chamber,  where  fresh  apparel  was  provided  for  them ; 
and  to  poor  wretches  who  had  not  been  able  to  put  off 
their  attire  for  so  long  a  period,  the  luxury  of  the  change 
was  indescribably  great. 

The  arrival  of  the  fugitives  was  kept  secret  from  all 
the  household  except  the  man-cook,  John  Ocklie,  upon 
whose  fidelity  Humphrey  Littleton  thought  he  could  rely. 
A  good  supper  was  prepared  by  this  man,  and  brought  up 
into  his  master's  chamber,  where  the  conspirators  were 
now  seated  before  a  hearth  heaped  with  blazing  logs. 
The  conspirators  needed  no  solicitation  to  fall  to,  and 
they  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things  before  them. 
His  spirits  being  raised  by  the  good  cheer,  Robert  Winter 
observed  to  the  cook,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  them. 

"Ah  !  Jack,  thy  mistress  little  thinks  what  guests  are 
now  in  her  house,  who  have  neither  seen  fire  nor  tasted  a 
hot  morsel  for  well-nigh  two  months." 

"  Ay,  it  is  a  sad  matter,"  returned  the  cook,  shaking  his 
head,  "  and  I  wish  I  could  offer  your  worships  a  flask  of 
wine,  or  a  cup  of  stout  ale  at  the  least.  But  the  butler  is 
in  bed,  and  if  I  were  to  rouse  him  at  this  hour  it  might 
excite  his  suspicion.  If  you  are  willing,  sir,"  he  added, 
to  Humphrey  Littleton,  "  I  will  hie  to  my  mother's  cot- 
tage in  the  park,  and  bring  a  jug  of  ale  from  her." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  cook  left  the  house.  IT  is 
sole  object,  however,  was  to  instruct  his  mother  to  give 
the  alarm,  so  that  the  conspirators  might  be  arrested 
before  morning. 

On  reaching  her  cottage,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  light 
within  it,  and  two  men  there,  one  of  whom  was  Poynter, 
and  the  other  Mrs.  Littleton's  steward,  Robert  Ilazle- 
wood.    Poynter  had  acquainted  Ilazlewood  with  all  he 
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knew  respecting  the  conspirators,  supposing  them  still  in 
the  barley-mow,  and  they  were  discussing  the  best  means 
of  arresting  them,  when  the  cook  entered  the  house. 

"  The  birds  are  flown,"  he  said,  "  as  you  will  find,  if  you 
search  the  nest.  But  come  to  the  hall  with  a  sufficient 
force  betimes  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  show  you 
where  to  find  them.  I  shall  claim,  however,  my  share  of 
the  reward,  though  I  must  not  appear  in  the  matter." 

Having  fully  arranged  their  plan,  he  procured  the  ale 
from  his  mother,  and  returned  to  the  hall.  The  conspir- 
ators soon  disposed  of  the  jug,  threw  themselves  on  a 
couch  in  the  room,  and  instantly  dropping  asleep,  enjoyed 
such  repose  as  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have 
similarly  suffered.  And  it  was  well  they  did  sleep 
soundly,  for  it  was  the  last  tranquil  night  they  ever  en- 
joyed ! 

Humphrey  Littleton,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  reposed 
implicit  confidence  in  the  cook,  had  committed  the  key  of 
the  chamber  to  him,  strictly  enjoining  him  to  call  them 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  fellow,  feeling  secure  of  his 
prey,  retired  to  rest. 

About  seven  o'clock,  he  burst  suddenly  into  the  room, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  well-feigned  alarm,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  conspirators,  cried — 

"  Master  Hazlewood  and  the  officers  are  below,  and  say 
they  must  search  the  house.     Poynter  is  with  them." 

"  The  villain  has  betrayed  us !  "  cried  Stephen  Littleton. 
"  Fools  that  we  were  to  spare  his  life  1  " 

"  There  is  no  use  in  lamenting  your  indiscretion  now, 
sir,"  replied  the  cook ;  "  leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  yet 
effect  your  escape." 

"  We  place  ourselves  entirely  in  your  hands,"  said 
Stephen  Littleton. 

"  Go  down- stairs,  sir,"  said  the  cook  to  Humphrey 
Littleton,  "and  hold  Master  Hazlewood  in  conversation 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  engage  to  get  the  gentlemen 
safely  out  of  the  house." 

Humphrey  Littleton    obeyed,  and  descending  to  the 
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steward,  told  him  he  was  willing  to  conduct  him  to  e very- 
room  in  the  house. 

"I  am  certain  they  are  here,  and  shall  not  quit  it  till  I 
find  them,"  rejoined  Hazlewood.  «  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed, 
as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  "  you  say  they  are  not 
in  the  house.  Perhaps,  they  are  in  the  garden — in  the 
summer-house  ?    We  will  go  and  see." 

So  saying,  he  took  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  with  him, 
leaving  Poynter  and  the  rest  with  Humphrey  Littleton, 
who  was  perplexed  and  alarmed  at  his  conduct. 

Meanwhile,  the  cook  led  the  two  conspirators  along  the 
gallery,  and  from  thence  down  a  back  staircase,  which 
brought  them  to  a  small  door  communicating  with  the 
garden.  A  few  seconds  were  lost  in  opening  it,  and  when 
they  issued  forth  they  encountered  Hazlewood  and  his 
men,  who  instantly  arrested  them.  The  unfortunate 
conspirators  were  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to 
London,  where  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  to 
take  their  trial  with  their  confederates. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

viviana's  last  night  at  ordsall  hall. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  quitting  Dun- 
church,  Viviana  Radcliffe  and  her  companions  arrived  at 
Ordsall  Hall.  They  had  encountered  many  dangers  and 
difficulties  on  the  journey,  and  were  well-nigh  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Fearful  of  being  detained, 
Garnet  had  avoided  all  the  larger  towns  in  the  way,  and 
had  consequently  been  driven  greatly  out  of  the  direct 
course.  He  had  assumed  the  disguise  which  he  usually 
wore  when  traveling,  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  as  he  pos- 
sessed great  mimetic  talent,  he  sustained  the  character 
admirably.  Viviana  passed  for  his  daughter,  and  his 
servant,  Nicholas  Owen,  who  was  almost  as  clever  an 
actor  as  his  master,  represented  his  clerk,  while  the  two 
attendants  performed  the  parts  of  clients.  At  Abbots'- 
Bromley,  where  they  halted  for  refreshment  on  the 
second  day,  having  spent  the  night  at  a  small  village 
near  Lichfield,  they  were  detained  by  the  landlord,  who 
entertained  some  suspicions  of  them;  but  Garnet  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  the  man  into  allowing  them  to  de- 
part. They  underwent  another  alarm  of  the  same  kind 
at  Leek,  and  were  for  two  hours  locked  up.  But  on  the 
arrival  of  a  magistrate,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
host,  Garnet  gave  so  plausible  an  account  of  himself  that 
the  party  were  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  arrived  with- 
out further  molestation  at  their  journey's  end. 

Viviana's  last  visit  to  the  hall  had  been  sad  enough, 
but  it  was  not  so  sad  as  the  present.  It  was  a  dull  No- 
vember evening,  and  the  wind  moaned  dismally  through 
the  trees,  scattering  the  yellow  leaves  on  the  ground. 
The  house  looked  forlorn  and  desolate.  No  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimneys,  nor  was  there  any  external  indication 
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that  it  was  inhabited.  The  drawbridge  was  down,  and 
as  they  passed  over  it,  the  hollow  trampling  of  their 
steeds  upon  the  planks  vibrated  painfully  upon  Viviana's 
heart.  Before  dismoun  ting,  she  cast  a  wistful  look  around, 
and  surveyed  the  grass-grown  and  neglected  court,  where, 
in  years  gone  by,  she  had  sported;  the  moat  on  whose 
brink  she  had  lingered;  and  the  surrounding  woods, 
which  she  had  never  looked  upon,  even  on  a  dreary  day 
like  the  present,  and  when  they  were  robbed  in  some 
measure  of  their  beauty,  without  delight.  Scanning  the 
deserted  mansion  from  roof  to  foundation,  she  traced  all 
its  gables,  angles,  windows,  doors,  and  walls,  and  claimed 
every  piece  of  carved  work,  every  stone,  as  a  familiar  ob- 
ject, and  as  associated  with  other  and  happier  hours. 

"It  is  but  the  wreck  of  what  it  was,"  she  thought. 
"  The  spirit  that  animated  it  is  fled.  Grass  grows  in  its 
courts — no  cheerful  voices  echo  in  its  chambers — no  hos- 
pitality is  maintained  in  its  hall — but  neglect,  gloom,  and 
despair  claim  it  as  their  own.  The  habitation  and  its 
mistress  are  well  matched." 

Guessing  from  the  melancholy  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance what  was  passing  within,  and  thinking  it  advis- 
able to  turn  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  Garnet  assisted 
her  to  alight,  and  committing  the  care  of  their  steeds  to 
Owen  and  the  others,  proceeded  with  her  to  the  principal 
entrance.  Everything  appeared  in  nearly  the  same  state 
as  when  they  had  last  seen  it,  and  the  only  change  that 
had  taken  place  was  for  the  worse.  The  ceilings  were 
mapped  and  mildewed  with  damps  ;  the  once  gorgeously 
stained  glass  was  shivered  in  the  windows ;  the  costly 
arras  hung  in  tattered  fragments  from  the  walls ;  while 
the  floors,  which  were  still  strewn  with  plaster  and 
broken  furniture,  were  flooded  with  the  moisture  that 
had  found  its  way  through  the  holes  in  the  roof. 

"  Bear  up,  dear  daughter,"  said  Garnet,  observing  that 
Viviana  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  sight,  "and  let  the 
contemplation  of  this  scene  of  havoc,  instead  of  casting 
you  down,  inspire  you   with  just  indignation  against 
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enemies  from  •whom  it  is  vain  to  expect  justice  or  mercy. 
How  many  Catholic  mansions  have  been  thus  laid  waste ! 
How  many  high-born  and  honorable  men,  whose  sole 
fault  was  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  their  refusal  to  subscribe  to  doctrines  against  which 
their  consciences  revolted,  have  been  put  to  death  like 
your  father ;  nay,  have  endured  a  worse  fate,  for  they 
have  languished  out  their  lives  in  prison,  while  their 
families  and  retainers  have  undergone  every  species  of 
outrage !  How  many  a  descendant  of  a  proud  line,  dis- 
tinguished for  worth,  for  loyalty,  and  for  devotion,  has 
stood,  as  you  now  stand,  upon  his  desolate  hearth — has 
seen  misery  and  ruin  usurp  the  place  of  comfort  and 
happiness — and  has  heard  the  very  stones  beneath  his 
feet  cry  out  for  vengeance.  Accursed  be  our  oppress- 
ors ! "  he  added,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and  elevating  his 
voice.  "  May  their  churches  be  thrown  down — their 
faith  crushed — their  rights  invaded — their  children  de- 
livered to  bondage — their  hearths  laid  waste,  as  ours  have 
been.  May  this,  and  worse,  come  to  pass,  till  the  whole 
stock  of  heresy  is  uprooted  !  " 

"  Hold,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Viviana,  "  even  here,  be- 
holding this  miserable  sight,  and  with  feelings  keenly 
excited,  I  cannot  join  in  your  terrible  denunciation. 
What  I  hope  for — what  I  pray  for,  is  toleration,  not 
vengeance.  The  sufferings  of  our  brethren  will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  if  they  enable  our  successors  to  worship 
God  in  their  owrn  way,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  The  ruthless  conduct  of  our  persecu- 
tors must  be  held  in  as  much  abhorrence  by  all  good 
Protestants  as  our  persecution  of  that  sect,  when  we  were 
in  the  ascendant,  is  regarded  by  all  worthy  members  of 
our  own  Church.  I  cannot  believe  that  by  persecution 
we  can  work  out  the  charitable  precepts  inculcated  by 
our  Saviour,  and  I  am  sure  such  a  course  is  as  adverse  to 
the  spirit  of  religion  as  it  is  to  that  of  humanity.  Let  us 
bear  our  sorrows  with  patience, — let  us  utter  no  repin- 
ings,  but  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  and  we  shall 
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find,  in  due  time,  that  the  hearts  of  our  oppressors  will 
relent,  and  that  all  the  believers  in  the  True  God  will  be 
enabled  to  worship  him  in  peace,  though  at  different 
altars." 

"  Such  a  season  will  never  arrive,  daughter,"  replied 
Garnet,  severely,  "  till  heresy  is  extirpated,  and  the  false 
doctrines  now  prevailing  utterly  abolished.  Then,  indeed, 
when  the  Church  of  Rome  is  re-established,  and  the  old 
and  true  religion  restored,  universal  peace  will  prevail. 
And  let  me  correct  the  grievous  and  sinful  error  into 
which  you  have  fallen.  Our  church  is  always  at  war  with 
heresy  ;  and  if  it  cannot  uproot  it  by  gentle  means,  author- 
izes, nay  enjoins,  the  employment  of  force." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  dispute  with  you  upon  points  of 
faith,  father,"  returned  Viviana ;  "  I  am  content  to  think 
and  act  according  to  my  own  feelings  and  convictions. 
But  I  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  in  some  milder  and 
wiser  age,  persecution  on  either  side  will  cease,  and  the 
sufferings  of  its  victims  be  remembered  only  to  soften 
the  hearts  of  fanatics,  of  whatever  creed,  towards  each 
other.  Were  a  lesson  wanting  to  ourselves,  surely  it 
might  be  found  in  the  result  that  has  attended  your  dark 
and  criminal  enterprise,  and  in  which  the  disapproval  of 
Heaven  has  been  signally  manifested." 

"  Not  so,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet.  « An  action  is 
not  to  be  judged  or  justified  by  the  event  attending  it, 
but  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  To  aver  the  contrary 
were  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves, where  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges  that  the 
eleven  tribes  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  make  war 
upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  yet  were  twice  defeated. 
We  have  failed.  But  this  proves  nothing  against  our 
project,  which  I  maintain  to  be  righteous  and  praise- 
worthy, undertaken  to  overthrow  an  heretical  and  ex- 
communicated monarch,  and  to  re-establish  the  true  faith 
of  the  Most  High  throughout  this  land." 

"  I  lament  to  find  that  you  still  persist  in  error,  father," 
replied  Viviana;  "but  you  cannot  by  any  sophistry  in- 
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duce  me  to  coincide  with  you  in  opinion.  I  hold  the  fit. 
tempt  an  offense  alike  against  God  and  man,  and  while  I 
rejoice  at  the  issue  that  has  attended  it,  I  deplore  the  ir- 
reparable harm  it  will  do  to  the  whole  body  of  Catholics,  all 
of  whom  will  be  connected,  by  the  bigoted  and  unthink- 
ing of  the  hostile  party,  with  the  atrocious  design.  Not 
only  have  you  done  our  cause  an  injury,  but  you  have  in 
a  measure  justified  our  opponents'  severity,  and  given 
them  a  plea  for  further  persecution." 

"No  more  of  this,  daughter,"  rejoined  Garnet,  impa- 
tiently, "  or  I  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  reprove  you. 
Let  us  search  the  house,  and  try  to  find  some  habitable 
chamber  in  which  you  can  pass  the  night." 

After  a  long  search,  they  discovered  a  room  in  compara- 
tively good  order,  and  leaving  Viviana  within  it,  Garnet 
descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  where  he  found 
Nicholas  Owen,  and  the  two  other  attendants. 

"  We  have  chanced  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  provender 
for  our  steeds,"  remarked  Owen,  with  a  doleful  look ; 
"  but  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  a  meal  ourselves,  unless 
we  can  feed  upon  rats  and  mice,  which  appear  to  be  the 
sole  tenants  of  this  miserable  dwelling." 

"  You  must  go  to  Manchester  instantly,  and  procure 
provisions,"  returned  Garnet.  "  But  take  heed  you  ob- 
serve the  utmost  caution." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Owen,  "  If  I  am  taken,  your 
reverence  will  lose  your  supper — that  is  all." 

He  then  set  out  upon  his  errand,  and  Garnet  proceeded 
to  the  kitchen,  where  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the 
hearthstone  still  warm,  and  a  few  lighted  embers  upon  it, 
while  crumbs  of  bread,  and  little  fragments  of  meat  scat- 
tered about,  proved  that  some  one  had  taken  a  meal  there. 
Startled  by  this  discovery,  he  continued  his  search,  but 
as  fruitlessly  as  before ;  and  though  he  called  to  any  one 
who  might  be  hidden  to  come  forth,  the  summons  was 
unanswered.  One  of  the  attendants  had  placed  a  few 
slicks  upon  the  smoldering  ashes,  and  on  returning  to 
kitchen,  it  was  found  that  they  had  kindled.    A  fire 
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being  thus  obtained,  some  of  the  broken  furniture  was 
used  to  replenish  it,  and  by  Garnet's  commands  another 
fire  was  speedily  lighted  in  Viviana's  chamber.  Night 
had  now  come  on,  and  Owen  not  returning,  Garnet  be- 
came extremely  uneasy,  and  had  almost  given  him  up, 
when  the  absentee  made  his  appearance,  with  a  large  bas- 
ket of  provisions  under  his  arm. 

"I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  fancying  I  observed  two  persons  following  me, 
was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  to  get  back.  The 
whole  town  is  in  commotion  about  the  plot,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  most  rigorous  measures  are  to  be  adopted  towards 
all  the  Catholic  families  in  the  neighborhood." 

Sighing  at  the  latter  piece  of  intelligence,  Garnet  se- 
lected such  provisions  as  he  thought  would  be  acceptable 
to  Viviana,  and  took  them  up-stairs  to  her.  She  ate  a 
little  bread,  and  drank  a  cup  of  water,  but  refused  to  taste 
anything  else,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  press  her,  Garnet 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  where,  being  much  exhausted, 
he  recruited  himself  with  a  hearty  meal  and  a  cup  of 
wine. 

Left  alone,  Viviana  knelt  down,  and  clasping  a  small 
crucifix  to  her  breast,  prayed  long  and  fervently.  While 
she  was  thus  engaged,  she  heard  the  door  open  gently 
behind  her,  and  turning  her  head,  beheld  an  old  man 
clothed  in  a  tattered  garb,  with  long  white  hair  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  and  a  beard  of  the  same  snowy  hue 
descending  upon  his  breast.  As  he  advanced  slowly 
towards  her,  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  a  brighter  flame 
arising  at  the  moment  from  the  fire,  it  illumined  the  in- 
truder's wobegone  features. 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  she  exclaimed, — "  can  it  be  my 
father's  old  steward,  Jerome  Heydocke  ?  " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  young  mistress,"  replied  the 
old  man,  falling  on  his  knee  before  her.  "  Heaven  be 
praised!"  he  continued,  seizing  Lut  hand,  and  bedewing 
it  with  tears ;  "  I  have  seen  you  once  again,  and  shall  die 
content." 
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"  I  never  expected  to  behold  you  more,  good  Heydocke," 
returned  Viviana,  raising  him.  "  I  heard  you  had  died  in 
prison." 

"  It  was  so  given  out  by  the  jailers,  to  account  for  my 
escape,"  replied  the  old  steward ;  "  and  I  took  care  never 
to  contradict  the  report  by  making  my  appearance.  I 
will  not  distress  you  by  the  recital  of  all  I  have  endured, 
but  will  simply  state  that  I  was  confined  in  the  prison 
upon  Hunt's  Bank,  whence  I  escaped  in  the  night  by 
dropping  upon  the  rocks,  and  from  them  into  the  river, 
where  it  was  supposed  I  was  drowned.  Making  my  way 
into  the  country,  I  concealed  myself  for  a  time  in  barns 
and  outbuildings,  until,  at  length,  I  ventured  back  to  the 
old  house,  and  have  dwelt  in  it  unmolested  ever  since.  I 
should  have  perished  of  want  long  ago,  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Humphrey  Chetham.  He  used  to  send  my 
son  regularly  to  me  with  provisions ;  and,  now  that  Mar- 
tin is  gone  to  London,  on  business,  as  I  understood,  relat- 
ing to  you,  he  brings  them  to  me  himself.  He  will  be 
here  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Viviana.     "  I  must  see  him." 

"As  you  please,"  returned  the  old  man.  "I  suppose 
those  are  your  companions  below.  I  was  in  my  hiding 
place,  and  hearing  voices  and  footsteps,  did  not  dare  to 
venture  forth  till  all  was  still.  On  approaching  this  room, 
which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying  lately,  and 
peeping  through  the  door,  which  was  standing  ajar,  I 
perceived  a  female  figure,  and  thinking  it  must  be  you, 
though  I  scarcely  dared  to  trust  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  I  ventured  in.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear  young  mistress, 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  see  you  again  !  I  fear  you  must  have 
suffered  much,  for  you  are  greatly  altered." 

At  this  moment,  Garnet  entered  the  room.  He  started 
on  seeing  the  old  steward.  But  an  explanation  was  in- 
stantly given  him. 

"  You,  jthen,  are  the  person  by  whom  the  fire  was  re- 
cently lighted  in  the  kitchen  ?  "  he  asked. 

Heydocke  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  I  came  to  bid  you  farewell  for  the  night,  dear  daugh- 
ter," said  Garnet,  "  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may  rest 
without  fear,  for  we  have  contrived  to  make  fast  the 
doors.  Come  with  me,  my  son,"  he  added  to  the  steward, 
"  and  you  shall  have  a  comfortable  meal  below." 

Making  a  profound  reverence  to  Viviana,  the  old  man 
followed  him  down-stairs. 

Viviana  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  within  her  cham- 
ber for  some  time,  and  then,  overcome  with  fatigue,  flung 
herself  upon  the  bedstead,  on  which  a  cloak  had  been 
thrown.  Sleep  soon  closed  her  eyes,  but  it  was  disturbed 
by  frightful  and  distressing  dreams,  from  which  she  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  touch  upon  the  arm.  Starting  up, 
she  perceived  the  old  steward  by  the  side  of  her  couch, 
with  a  light  in  his  hand. 

"What  brings  you  here,  Heydocke?"  she  demanded, 
with  surprise  and  alarm. 

"You  have  slept  soundly,  my  dear  young  mistress, 
or  you  would  not  require  to  be  informed,"  replied  the 
steward.  "  There  !  do  you  not  hear  it  ? "  he  added,  as 
a  loud  knocking  resounded  from  below. 

Viviana  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  idea,  hurried  down-stairs.  She  found  Garnet 
and  the  others  assembled  in  the  hall,  but  wholly  unnerved 
by  fright.  "  Hide  yourselves,"  she  said,  "  and  no  ill  shall 
befall  you.     Quick ! — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  1 " 

Having  allowed  them  sufficient  time  for  concealment, 
she  demanded  in  a  loud  voice  who  was  without? 

"Friends,"  was  the  reply. 

"It  is  the  voice  of  Doctor  Dee,"  replied  Heydocke. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Viviana.  "Admit  him  in- 
stantly." 

Heydocke  obeyed,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  gave 
entrance  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  wrapped  in  his  long 
furred  gown,  and  carried  a  lantern.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Kelley  and  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"Your  visit  is  singularly  timed,  Mr.  Chetham,"  said 
Viviana,  after  she  had  saluted  the  party  ;  "  but  you  are 
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not  the  less  welcome  on  that  account.  I  much  desired  to 
see  you,  and  indeed  should  have  sent  for  you  to-morrow. 
But  how  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  " 

"  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  you  is  this,"  replied 
Chetham.  "  I  was  hastily  summoned  from  my  residence 
at.Crumpsall  by  Kelley,  who  told  me  you  were  atOrdsall 
Hall,  and  that  Doctor  Dee  was  about  to  visit  you,  and 
desired  my  company.     Thus  summoned,  I  came  at  once." 

"  A  strange  explanation,  indeed  !  "  replied  Viviana. 

"  Close  and  fasten  the  door,"  said  Dee,  in  an  authori- 
tative tone  to  Kelley,  and  as  soon  as  his  commands  were 
obeyed,  he  took  Viviana's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  hall. 

"  My  art  informed  me  of  your  arrival,  Viviana,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  come  to  save  you.  You  are  in  imminent 
danger." 

"  I  well  know  it,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
fly  from  justice.  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  and  would 
gladly  resign  it." 

"  I  would  call  to  your  recollection,  Viviana,"  pursued 
Dee,  "  that  I  foretold  the  disastrous  result  of  this  plot, 
in  which  you  have  become  unhappily  involved,  to  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  warned  him  not  to  proceed  in  it.  But  he 
would  not  be  advised,  and  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower." 

"  All  I  wish  is  to  go  thither,  and  die  with  him,"  rejoined 
Viviana. 

"If  you  go  thither,  you  will  die  before  him,"  said  Dee. 

"  I  would  do  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Viviana  Radcliffe,"  returned  Dee,  in  a  compassionate 
tone,  "  I  truly  grieve  for  you.  Your  attachment  to  this 
heinous  traitor  completely  blinds  you.  The  friendship  I 
entertained  for  your  mother  makes  me  anxious  to  serve 
you — to  see  you  happy.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  be 
so.  But  if  you  take  another  false  step,  your  fate  is  de- 
cided, and  you  will  die  an  early  death.  I  will  answer  for 
your  safety — nay,  what  is  more,  I  will  undertake  that 
ere  long  you  shall  again  be  mistress  of  tbis  mansion,  and 
have  your  estates  restored  to  you." 
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"  You  promise  fairly,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  mournful 
smile. 

"  I  have  not  yet  done,"  pursued  Dee.  "  All  I  require 
for  the  service  is,  that  when  freed  by  the  death  of  Guy 
Fawkes  from  the  chain  that  now  binds  you, — for  I  am 
aware  of  your  ill-starred  union  with  him, — you  shall 
bestow  your  hand  upon  Humphrey  Chetham." 

"  It  may  not  be,"  replied  Viviana,  firmly.  "  And  if  you 
could  in  truth  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  you  would 
know  that  mine  would  instantly  reject  the  proposal." 

"  Think  not  it  originates  with  me,  Viviana,"  said  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  who  had  approached  them  unobserved. 
"  My  previous  experience  of  your  character  would  alone 
have  prevented  me  from  becoming  a  party  to  any  such 
proposal,  had  I  known  it  would  be  made.  Do  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  sir,"  he  added  to  Dee,  "  clog  your  offer  with 
conditions  which  will  effectually  prevent  its  accomplish- 
ment." 

"You  are  true  to  yourself,  Mr.  Chetham,"  rejoined 
Viviana,  "  and  will  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  I  con- 
tinue so.  Were  I  to  assent  to  Doctor  Dee's  proposal,  I 
should  be  further  from  happiness  than  I  am  now,  even  if 
he  could  make  good  his  words,  and  restore  me  to  the 
station  I  have  forfeited.  I  have  received  a  shock  from 
which  I  shall  never  recover,  and  the  only  haven  of  repose 
to  which  I  look  forward  is  the  grave." 

"  Alas  !  "  exclaimed  Chetham,  in  a  pi  Lying  tone. 

"  You  will  think  I  trespass  too  much  upon  your  kind- 
ness," she  pursued ;  "  but  you  can  render  me  a  great  ser- 
vice, and  it  will  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  require  from  you." 

"  Name  it ! "  cried  Chetham,  eagerly. 

"  I  would  beg  you  to  escort  me  to  Loudon,"  she  re- 
joined :  "  and  to  deliver  me  to  the  lords  of  the  council.  I 
would  willingly  escape  the  indignities  to  which  I  shall 
be  exposed  if  I  am  conveyed  thither  as  a  prisoner.  Will 
you  do  this  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  replied  Chetham. 

"  Lest  you  should  think  I  have  offered  more  than  I  can 
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perform,  Viviana,"  said  Dee,  who  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  foregoing  conversation,  "  I  will  now  tell  on  what 
grounds  I  build  my  expectation  of  procuring  your  pardon. 
The  conspiracy  was  first  revealed  by  me  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  though  for  his  own  purposes  he  kept  it  secret 
to  the  last.  He  owes  me  a  heavy  debt,  and  shall  pay  it 
in  the  way  I  propose,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  I  will  abide  by  what  I  have  done,"  replied  Viviana. 

«  You  know,  then,  what  fate  awaits  you  ?  "  said  Dee. 

"  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it,"  she  rejoined. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  replied.  "  Before  I  leave,  I  will  give 
you  another  caution.  Father  Garnet  is  here.  Nay,  at- 
tempt not  to  deny  it.  You  cannot  deceive  me.  Besides, 
I  desire  to  serve,  not  harm  him.  If  he  remains  here  till 
to-morrow,  he  will  be  captured.  A  proclamation  has 
been  issued  for  his  arrest,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Father 
Oldcorne.  Deliver  him  this  warning.  And  now,  fare- 
well !  " 

With  this,  he  took  up  his  lantern,  and  followed  by 
Kelley,  quitted  the  hall. 

Humphrey  Chetham  only  tarried  a  few  moments  to  in- 
form Viviana  that  he  would  return  soon  after  daybreak 
with  a  couple  of  steeds  for  the  journey.  As  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  Viviana  communicated  Dee's  warning  to  Garnet, 
who  was  so  alarmed  by  it,  that  he  resolved  not  to  delay 
his  own  departure  a  moment.  Taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Viviana,  and  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  the  old 
steward,  he  set  out  with  his  three  attendants. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Humphrey  Chetham  appeared 
at  the  appointed  time.  Viviana  bade  an  eternal  farewell 
to  the  old  steward,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  looked  as  if  his  sorrows  would  soon  be  ended,  and 
mounting  one  of  the  steeds  brought  by  the  young  mer- 
chant, they  took  the  direction  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HESTDLIP. 

Garnet  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  for  some  miles  be- 
fore he  acquainted  his  companions  whither  he  was  going. 
He  then  informed  Nicholas  Owen,  who  rode  by  his  side, 
that  he  should  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Hendlip 
House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Abingdon,  nearDroitwich, 
in  Worcestershire,  where  he  knew  that  Father  Oldcorne 
and  Anne  Vaux  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  certain  to 
meet  with  a  friendly  reception  and  protection.  Owen, 
who  was  completely  in  his  master's  confidence,  agreed  that 
do  safer  asylum  could  be  found,  and  they  pursued  their 
journey  with  so  much  ardor,  that  early  on  the  following 
night  they  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mansion. 
Owen  was  sent  forward  to  reeonnoiter,  and  returned  in 
about  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Abingdon,  who  embraced 
Garnet,  and  told  him  he  was  truly  happy  in  being  able  to 
offer  him  a  retreat. 

"  And  I  think  it  will  prove  a  secure  one,"  he  added. 
"  There  are  so  many  hiding-places  in  the  old  house,  that 
if  it  is  beset  for  a  year  you  will  scarcely  be  discovered. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  fate  of  your  confederates  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  no,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet ;  "  and  I  tremble  to 
ask  it." 

"  It  had  better  be  told  at  once,"  rejoined  Abingdon. 
"  Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights,  have  been  slain  in 
the  defense  of  Holbeach ;  while  Rookwood,  Grant,  and 
Thomas  Winter,  all  of  whom  were  severely  wounded  in 
the  siege,  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  Tower." 

"A  fearful  catalogue  of  ills!  "  exclaimed  Garnet. 

"It  is  not  yet  complete,"  pursued  Abingdon.  "Sir 
Everard  Digby  has  been  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in 
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an  attempt  to  bring  additional  force  to  his  friends,  and 
Keyes  has  been  arrested  in  Warwickshire." 

"  These  are  woful  tidings  truly,  my  son,"  returned  Gar- 
net.    "  But  Heaven's  will  be  done  !  " 

He  then  dismissed  his  two  attendants,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  sum  of  money,  together  with  the  steeds,  and  attended 
by  Nicholas  Owen,  repaired  to  the  house  with  Mr.  Abing- 
don, who  admitted  them  through  a  secret  door. 

Hendlip  House,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of 
picturesque  and  storied  habitations,  was  pulled  down  a 
few  years  ago,  having  been  latterly  used  as  a  ladies' 
boarding-school,  was  a  large  and  irregular  structure,  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  tall  stacks  of  chimneys, 
turrets,  oriel  windows,  and  numberless  projections,  con- 
trived to  mask  the  labyrinths  and  secret  chambers  within. 
Erected  by  John  Abingdon,  father  of  the  proprietor  at 
the  period  of  this  history,  and  cofferer  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  that  princess,  it  was  filled 
with  secret  staircases,  masked  entrances,  trap-doors, 
vaults,  subterranean  passages,  secret  recesses,  and  every 
other  description  of  hiding-place.  An  immense  gallery 
surrounded  three  sides  of  the  entrance-hall,  containing  on 
each  side  a  large  chimney-piece,  surmounted  by  a  shield 
displaying  the  arms  of  the  family — argent,  a  bend,  gules, 
three  eaglets  displayed,  or.  Behind  each  of  these  chim- 
ney-pieces was  a  small  cell,  or  "  priest's-hole,"  as  it  was 
termed,  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Through- 
out the  mansion,  the  chambers  were  so  somber,  and  the 
passages  so  numerous  and  intricate,  that,  in  the  words  of 
one  who  described  it  from  personal  observation,  the  whole 
place  presented  "  a  picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  sus- 
picion." Standing  on  an  elevated  situation,  it  commanded 
the  country  on  all  sides,  and  could  not  be  approached 
during  the  day-time  without  alarm  being  given  to  its  in- 
mates. 

Thomas  Abingdon,  the  owner  of  the  mansion  at  the 
period  in  question,  and  the  eldest  son  of  its  founder,  was 
born  at  Thorpe,  near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  in  1560.    He 
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was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  finished  his  studies  at  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  A  man  of  considerable 
taste  and  learning,  but  of  a  plotting  disposition,  he  be- 
came a  willing  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England,  connected  himself  with  the  different 
conspiracies  set  on  foot  for  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned 
Queen  of  Scots.  For  these  offenses  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  only  escaped 
death  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Queen's  godson, 
coupled  with  the  estimation  in  which  she  had  held  his 
father.  On  his  liberation,  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil 
till  the  accession  of  James,  when  he  became  a  secret  plot- 
ter against  that  monarch.  His  concealment  of  the  two 
priests,  about  to  be  related,  occasioned  his  being  again  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intercession 
of  Lord  Mounteagle,  whose  sister  he  had  espoused,  he 
would  have  been  executed.  He  was  pardoned  on  condi- 
tion of  never  stirring  beyond  the  precincts  of  Worcester- 
shire, and  he  employed  his  retirement  in  compiling  an 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  that  county,  which  he  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript,  and  of  which  Doctor  Nash,  its 
more  recent  historian,  has  largely  availed  himself. 

With  a  habitation  so  contrived,  Mr.  Abingdon  might 
fairly  promise  his  guests  a  safe  asylum.  Conducting  them 
along  a  secret  passage  to  a  chamber  of  which  he  alone 
possessed  the  key,  he  left  Garnet  within  it,  and  taking 
Owen  with  him  to  another  place  of  concealment,  returned 
shortly  afterwards  with  Anne  Vaux  and  Father  Oldcorne. 
The  two  priests  tenderly  embraced  each  other,  and  Old- 
corne poured  forth  his  tears  on  his  superior's  shoulder. 
Garnet  next  turned  to  Anne  Vaux,  between  whom  and 
himself,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  an  affectionate  in- 
timacy subsisted,  and  found  her  quite  overcome  by  her 
feelings.  Supper  was  now  served  to  Garnet  by  a  confi- 
dential servant,  and  after  a  few  hours  spent  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends,  during  which  they  discussed  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  affair,  and  the  probable  fate  of  the 
conspirators,  they  quitted  him,  and  he  retired  to  rest — 
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but  not  before  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  en- 
abling him  once  more  to  lay  down  his  head  in  safety. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Abingdon,  a  lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and 
Anne  Vaux ;  and  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  and  the  anxieties  he  had  recently  under- 
gone, he  experienced  great  delight  in  their  society.  The 
chamber  he  occupied  was  lighted  by  a  small  loophole, 
which  enabled  him  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  gaze  upon 
the  surrounding  country. 

In  this  way,  nearly  two  months  passed  on,  during 
which,  though  rigorous  inquiries  were  made  throughout 
the  country,  no  clue  was  found  by  the  searchers  to  lead 
them  to  Hendlip ;  and  the  concealed  parties  began  to  in- 
dulge hopes  that  they  should  escape  detection  altogether. 
Being  in  constant  correspondence  with  her  brother,  Lord 
Mounteagle,  though  she  did  not  trust  him  with  the  im- 
portant secret  of  the  concealment  of  the  priests,  Mrs. 
Abingdon  ascertained  all  that  was  done  in  reference  to 
the  conspirators,  whose  trials  were  now  approaching,  and 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Garnet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January,  and  when  long 
quietude  had  bred  complete  fancied  security  in  Garnet, 
Anne  Vaux  and  Mrs.  Abingdon  suddenly  entered  his 
chamber,  and  with  countenances  of  the  utmost  alarm,  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Abingdon's  confidential  servant  had 
just  returned  from  Worcester,  where  his  master  then  was, 
and  had  brought  word  that  Topcliffe,  armed  with  a  search- 
warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  had  just  passed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  to  Holt  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Henry  Bromley. 

"It  appears,"  said  Mrs.  Abingdon,  "that  Humphrey 
Littleton,  who  has  been  apprehended  and  condemned  to 
death  at  Worcester  for  harboring  his  brother  and  Robert 
Winter,  has  sought  to  procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence 
by  betraying  your  retreat.  In  consequence  of  this,  Top- 
cliffe has  been  sent  down  from  London,  with  a  warrant 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  to  aid  him  in  searching 
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Hendlip.  My  husband  has  given  particular  orders  that 
you  are  to  be  removed  to  the  most  secure  hiding-place 
without  delay;  and  he  deeply  regrets  that  he  himself 
cannot  return  till  evening,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion." 

"  Take  me  where  you  please,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet, 
who  was  thrown  into  great  perturbation  by  the  intelli- 
gence. "  I  thought  myself  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
But  I  was  wofully  deceived." 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  father,"  said  Anne  Vaux,  in  an  en- 
couraging tone.  "  Let  them  search  as  long  as  they  will, 
they  will  never  discover  your  retreat." 

"  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  to  the  contrary,"  replied 
Garnet. 

At  this  moment,  Oldcorne  made  his  appearance,  and  on 
learning  the  alarming  news,  was  as  much  dismayed  as 
his  superior. 

After  a  short  consultation,  and  while  the  priests  were 
putting  aside  every  article  necessary  to  be  removed,  Mrs. 
Abingdon  proceeded  to  the  gallery,  and  contrived  on  some 
plausible  pretext  to  send  away  the  whole  of  the  domestics 
from  this  part  of  the  house.  This  done,  she  hastily  re- 
turned, and  conducted  the  two  priests  to  one  of  the  large 
fireplaces. 

A  raised  stone  about  two  feet  high  occupied  the  inside 
of  the  chimney,  and  upon  it  stood  an  immense  pair  of  iron 
dogs.  Obeying  Mrs.  Abingdon's  directions,  Garnet  got 
upon  the  stone,  and  setting  his  foot  on  the  large  iron  knob 
on  the  left,  found  a  few  projections  in  the  masonry  on  the 
side,  up  which  he  mounted,  and  opening  a  small  door, 
made  of  planks  of  wood,  covered  with  bricks,  and  colored 
black,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  walls  of 
the  chimney,  crept  into  a  recess  contrived  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  This  cell  was  about  two  feet  wide,  and 
four  high,  and  was  connected  with  another  chimney  at 
the  back,  by  means  of  three  or  four  small  holes.  Around 
its  sides  ran  a  narrow  stone  shelf,  just  wide  enough  to 
afford  an  uncomfortable  seat.  Garnet  was  followed  by 
Oldcorne,  who  brought  with  him  a  quantity  of  books, 
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vestments,  and  sacred  vessels  used  in  the  performance  of 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  articles,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  them  much  inconvenience,  they 
did  not  dare  to  leave  behind. 

Having  seen  them  safely  bestowed,  Mrs.  Abingdon  and 
her  companion  went  in  search  of  provisions,  and  brought 
them  a  piece  of  cold  meat  and  a  pasty,  together  with  some 
bread,  dried  fruit,  conserves,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  They 
did  not  dare  to  bring  more,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  household.  Their  next  care  was  to  conduct 
Owen,  and  Oldcorne's  servant,  Chambers,  to  a  similar 
retreat  in  one  of  the  other  chimneys,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and  a  flask  of 
wine.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  being  noticed 
by  any  of  the  domestics. 

As  may  be  imagined,  a  most  anxious  day  was  passed 
by  all  parties.  Towards  evening,  Sir  Henry  Bromley, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  accompanied  by  Topcliffe,  and 
attended  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
the  mansion,  and  demanded  admittance.  Just  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Abingdon  rode  up,  and  affecting  to  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  saluted  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  inquired  his 
business. 

"  You  are  charged  with  harboring ,  two  Jesuit  priests, 
Fathers  Garnet  and  Oldcorne,  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  late  atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  King,  Mr. 
Abingdon,"  interposed  Topcliffe  ;  "  and  I  brought  a  war- 
rant from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  I  have  delivered 
to  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  commanding  him  to  search  your 
house  for  them." 

"  I  was  loath  to  accept  the  office,  Mr.  Abingdon,"  said 
Sir  Henry  Bromley,  who  was  a  handsome,  middle-aged 
man ;  "  but  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  allows  me  no  alter- 
native. I  trust,  though  a  Catholic,  that  you  share  my 
own  detestation  of  this  diabolical  plot,  and  would  not 
shelter  any  of  its  contrivers,  or  abettors." 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  Abingdon, 
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who  meanwhile,  had  received  a  private  signal  from  his 
confidential  servant  that  all  was  safe, "  I  would  not.  I 
am  just  returned  from  Worcester,  where  I  have  been  for 
the  last  two  days.  Enter  my  house,  I  pray  you,  and 
search  every  corner  of  it ;  and  if  you  find  a  Jesuit  priest 
concealed  within  it,  you  shall  hang  me  at  my  own 
gate." 

"  You  must  be  misinformed,  sir,"  observed  Sir  Henry, 
who  was  completely  imposed  upon  by  Abingdon's  uncon- 
cerned demeanor  ;  "  they  cannot  be  here." 

"  Trust  me,  they  are,"  returned  the  other,  "  and  I  should 
like  to  take  him  at  his  word." 

Giving  directions  to  the  band  to  environ  the  house,  and 
guard  all  its  approaches,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 
escaping  from  it,  Topcliffe  took  half  a  dozen  men  with 
him,  and  instructed  them  how  to  act.  They  first  repaired 
to  the  great  dining-chamber,  where,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  received  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Top- 
cliffe proceeded  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
directed  his  men  to  break  down  the  wainscot.  With 
some  difficulty,  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  entrance 
to  a  vault  discovered,  into  which  Topcliffe  descended,  but 
he  found  nothing  to  repay  his  trouble. 

Returning  to  the  dining-chamber,  he  questioned  Mr. 
Abingdon,  wrho  secretly  enjoyed  his  disappointment,  as 
to  the  use  of  the  vault,  but  the  latter  professed  entire 
ignorance  of  its  existence.  The  searchers  next  proceed*  ;  l 
to  the  cellar,  and  bored  the  floors  with  a  broach  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  to  try  whether  there  were  any  vaults 
beneath  them,  but  they  made  no  discovery.  Meanwhih 
Topcliffe  hurried  up-stairs,  and  examined  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  to  see  whether  they  corresponded  with  those  be- 
low; and  wherever  any  difference  was  observable,  he 
caused  the  panels  to  be  pulled  down,  and  holes  broken  in 
the  walls.  In  this  way,  several  secret  passages  were  dis- 
covered, one  of  which  led  to  the  chamber  lately  occupied 
by  Garnet. 

Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  the  searchers  continued 
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their  operations  to  a  late  hour,  when  they  desisted  for  the 
night.  On  the  following  day  they  resumed  their  task, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bromley  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
house,  both  externally  and  internally,  noting  the  appear- 
ances outside,  and  seeing  that  they  corresponded  with  the 
rooms  within.  The  three  extraordinary  chimney-pieces 
in  the  gallery  attracted  Topcliffe's  attention ;  but  the  con- 
trivances within  were  so  well  managed,  that  they  escaped 
his  notice.  He  even  got  into  the  chimneys,  and  examined 
the  walls  on  either  side,  but  could  detect  nothing.  And, 
lastly,  he  ordered  large  fires  to  be  lighted  within  them, 
but  the  experiment  proving  fruitless,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion elsewhere. 

Mr.  Abingdon  had  attended  him  during  this  part  of  the 
search,  and,  though  he  preserved  an  unmoved  exterior,  he 
was  full  of  apprehension,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when 
it  was  abandoned.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  two 
other  hiding-places  were  found  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  but  nothing  was  discovered  within  them.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  concealed  persons, 
Topcliffe  stationed  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Abing- 
don's chamber,  and  another  at  that  of  Anne  Vaux. 

On  the  third  day  the  search  was  continued  more  rigor- 
ously than  ever.  Wainscots  were  taken  down;  walls 
broken  open ;  the  boards  of  the  floor  removed  ;  and  other 
secret  passages,  vaults,  and  hiding-places  discovered. 
Some  priests'  vestments  and  articles  used  in  the  Romish 
service  were  found  in  one  of  these  places,  and  shown  to 
Mr.  Abingdon.  He  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  them ; 
but  when  Topcliffe  brought  forward  the  title-deeds  of  his 
property,  which  had  been  found  in  the  same  place,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  he  had  put  them  there  himself.  Still, 
though  these  discoveries  had  been  made,  the  searchers 
were  as  far  from  their  aim  as  ever  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Brom- 
ley, who  began  to  despair  of  success,  would  have  departed 
on  the  fifth  day,  if  Topcliffe  had  not  prevented  him. 

"  I  am  certain  they  are  here,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  have 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  forth." 
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The  prisoners  meanwhile  suffered  grievously  from  their 
confinement,  and  hearing  the  searchers  knocking  against 
the  walls,  and  even  within  the  chimney,  felt  certain  they 
should  be  discovered.  Not  being  able  to  stand  upright, 
or  to  stretch  themselves  within  the  cell,  the  sitting  pos- 
ture they  were  compelled  to  adopt  became,  after  a  time, 
intolerably  irksome.  Broths,  milk,  wine,  and  other  nutri- 
tious fluids,  were  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of  a  reed 
from  the  adjoining  chimney  ;  but  after  the  fifth  day  this 
supply  was  stopped,  as  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  Anne  Vaux 
were  compelled  by  Topcliffe  to  remove  to  a  different  part 
of  the  house. 

They  now  began  to  experience  all  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion, and  debated  whether  they  should  die  where  they 
were,  or  yield  themselves  up  to  their  enemies.  Wretched 
as  their  condition  was,  however,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that 
of  their  domestics,  Owen  and  Chambers,  whose  wants  had 
not  been  so  carefully  attended  to,  and  who  were  now 
reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state.  Nor  were  their 
friends  less  uneasy.  Aware  that  the  captives,  whom  there 
was  no  means  of  relieving,  for  the  searchers  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  could  not  hold  out  much  longer, 
Mrs.  Abingdon  consulted  with  her  husband  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  reveal  their  hiding-places ;  but 
this  he  would  not  permit. 

By  this  time,  every  secret  chamber,  vault,  and  passage 
in  the  place,  except  the  actual  retreats  of  the  conspirators, 
had  been  discovered  by  Topcliffe,  and  though  nothing 
material  was  found,  he  felt  assured,  from  the  uneasiness 
displayed  by  Mr.  Abingdon  and  his  wife,  and  above  all 
by  Anne  Vaux,  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  his  per- 
severance was  rewarded.  Though  he  narrowly  watch 
the  two  ladies,  from  the  first,  he  could  never  detect  them 
in  the  act  of  conveying  food  to  the  captives ;  but  feeling 
convinced  that  they  did  so,  he  determined  to  remove  them 
to  a  different  part  of  the  house,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
obey  the  order  confirmed  his  suspicions. 

"We  are  sure  of  our  prey  now,"  he  observed  to  Sir 
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Henry   Bromley.     "They  must  be  half-starved  by  this 
time,  and  will  speedity  surrender  themselves." 

"  Pray  Heaven  they  do  so !  "  returned  the  other.  "  I 
am  wearied  to  death  with  my  long  stay  here." 

"  Have  a  few  hours'  patience,"  rejoined  Topcliffe,  "  and 
you  will  find  that  your  time  has  not  been  thrown  away." 

And  he  was  right.  Soon  after  midnight,  a  trooper,  who 
was  watching  in  the  gallery,  beheld  two  spectral-looking 
figures  approach  him,  and  appalled  by  their  ghastly  ap- 
pearance, uttered  a  load  cry.  This  brought  Topcliffe, 
who  was  in  the  hall  below,  to  his  aid,  and  instantly  per- 
ceiving what  was  the  matter,  he  ran  towards  the  supposed 
phantoms,  and  seized  them.  The  poor  wretches,  who 
were  no  other  than  Owen  and  Chambers,  and  were  well- 
nigh  famished,  offered  no  resistance,  but  would  neither 
confess  where  they  had  been  hidden,  nor  who  they  were. 
As  the  trooper  had  not  seen  them  come  forth,  though  he 
affirmed  with  a  tremendous  oath  that  they  had  issued 
from  the  floor,  the  walls  were  again  sounded,  but  with  no 
result. 

Food  being  placed  before  the  captives,  they  devoured 
it  voraciously ;  but  Topcliffe  forbore  to  question  them 
further  that  night,  feeling  confident  that  he  could  extract 
the  truth  from  them  on  the  morrow,  either  by  promises 
or  threats.  He  was,  however,  mistaken.  They  continued 
as  obstinate  as  before,  and  when  confronted  with  Mr. 
Abingdon,  denied  all  knowledge  of  him  ;  neither  would 
they  explain  how  they  got  into  the  house. 

Sir  Henry  Bromley,  however,  now  considered  himself 
justified  in  placing  Mr.  Abingdon  and  his  lady  under 
arrest,  and  Topcliffe  redoubled  his  exertions  to  discover 
the  hiding-place  of  the  two  priests.  He  examined  every 
part  of  the  gallery  most  carefully, — took  down  one  of 
the  chimney-pieces,  (singularly  enough,  it  was  the  wrong 
one,)  but  was  still  unable  to  discover  their  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  wretches  inside  found  it  impossible 
to  endure  their  condition  longer.  Anything  seemed 
preferable  to  the  lingering  and  agonizing  death  they  were 
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now  enduring,  and  they  resolved  to  delay  their  surrender 
no  longer.  Had  they  been  able  to  hold  out  a  few  hours 
more,  they  would  have  escaped ;  for  Sir  Henry  Bromley 
was  so  fatigued  with  the  search,  and  so  satisfied  that 
nothing  further  would  come  of  it,  that  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding Topcliffe's  efforts  to  dissuade  him,  to  depart 
on  the  morrow.  Of  this  they  were  ignorant,  and  having 
come  to  the  determination  to  surrender,  Garnet  opened 
the  entrance  to  the  chimney,  and  hearing  voices  below,  and 
being  too  feeble  to  get  out  unassisted,  he  called  to  the 
speakers  for  aid.  His  voice  was  so  hollow,  and  had  such 
a  sepulchral  sound,  that  those  who  heard  it  stared  at 
each  other  in  astonishment  and  affright. 

"  Who  calls  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  troopers,  after  a  pause. 

"  One  of  those  you  seek,"  replied  Garnet.  "  Come  and 
help  us  forth." 

Upon  hearing  this,  and  ascertaining  whence  the  voice 
came  from,  one  of  the  men  ran  to  fetch  Sir  Henry  Brom- 
ley and  Topcliffe,  both  of  whom  joyfully  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

"  Is  it  possible  they  can  be  in  the  chimney  ?  "  cried  Top- 
cliffe.    "  Why,  I  myself  have  examined  it  twice." 

"  We  are  here,  nevertheless,"  replied  Garnet,  who  heard 
the  remark ;  "  and  if  you  would  take  us  alive,  lose  no 
time." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Topcliffe.  Casting  a  tri- 
umphant look  at  Bromley,  he  seized  a  torch  from  one  of 
his  attendants,  and  getting  into  the  chimney,  soon  per- 
ceived the  entrance  to  the  recess. 

On  beholding  his  prey,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
joy,  and  the  two  miserable  captives,  seeing  the  savage 
and  exulting  grin  that  lighted  up  his  features,  half  re- 
pented the  step  they  had  taken.  It  was  now,  however, 
too  late,  and  Garnet  begged  him  to  help  them  out. 

"That  I  will  readily  do,  father,"  replied  Topcliffe. 
"  You  have  given  us  a  world  of  trouble.  But  you  have 
made  ample  amends  for  it  now.'' 

"  Had  we  been  so  minded,  you  would  never  have  found 
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us,"  rejoined  Garnet.  "This  cell  would  have  been  our 
sepulchre." 

"  No  doubt,"  retorted  Topcliffe,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  But  a  death  on  the  scaffold  is  preferable  to  the  horrors 
of  starvation." 

Finding  it  impossible  to  remove  Garnet,  whose  limbs 
were  so  cramped  that  they  refused  their  office,  he  called  to 
the  troopers  below  to  bring  a  ladder,  which  was  placed  in 
the  chimney,  and  then,  with  some  exertion,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  him  down.  This  done,  he  supported  him  to- 
wards Sir  Henry  Bromley,  who  was  standing  near  a 
small  table  in  the  gallery. 

"  I  told  you  your  time  would  not  be  thrown  away,  Sir 
Henry,"  he  observed;  "here  is  Father  Garnet.  It  is 
well  you  yielded  yourself  to-night,  father,"  he  added,  to 
Garnet,  with  his  customary  cynical  chuckle ;  for  Sir  Henry 
had  resolved  to  depart  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  ! "  groaned  Garnet.     "  Help  me  to  a  chair." 

While  this  was  passing,  Oldcorne  was  brought  down  by 
two  of  the  troopers,  and  the  unfortunate  priests  were  con- 
veyed to  an  adjoining  chamber,  where  they  were  placed 
in  a  bed,  their  stiffened  limbs  chafed,  and  cordials  admin- 
istered to  them.  They  were  reduced,  however,  to  such 
extremity  of  weakness,  that  it  was  not  judged  prudent  to 
remove  them  till  the  third  day,  when  they,  together  with 
their  two  servants,  Owen  and  Chambers,  who  were  as 
much  enfeebled  as  themselves,  were  conveyed  to  Wor- 
cester. 


It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  were   removed 
from  their  hiding  place.     Page  474.  Guy  Fawkes 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WHITEHALL. 

Such  was  the  expedition  used  by  Humphrey  Chetham 
and  Viviana,  that  they  accomplished  the  journey  to  Lon- 
don in  an  extraordinarily  short  space  of  time.  Pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Whitehall,  Viviana  placed  a  letter  in 
the  hands  of  a  halberdier,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
given  without  delay  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  After  some 
demur,  the  man  handed  it  to  an  usher,  who  promised  to 
lay  it  before  the  Earl.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  re- 
sult of  its  reception  was  known,  when  an  officer,  accom- 
panied by  two  sergeants  of  the  guard,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  commanded  Viviana  and  her  companion  to  fol- 
low him. 

Crossing  a  wide  hall,  which  was  filled  with  the  various 
retainers  of  the  palace,  who  regarded  them  with  a  sort  of 
listless  curiosity,  and  ascending  a  flight  of  marble  steps, 
they  traversed  a  long  corridor,  and  were  at  length  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  He  was  seated 
at  a  table,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  papers,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  writing  a  despatch,  but  immediately 
stopped  on  their  entrance.  He  was  not  alone.  His  com- 
panion was  a  middle-aged  man,  attired  in  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  cloak  of  the  same  material ;  but  as  he  sat 
with  his  back  towards  the  door,  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  his  features. 

"  You  may  leave  us,"  said  Salisbury  to  the  officer,  "  but 
remain  without." 

"  And  be  ready  to  enter  at  a  moment's  notice,"  added 
his  companion,  without  altering  his  position. 

The  officer  bowed,  and  retired  with  his  followers. 

"  Your  surrender  of  yourself  at  this  time,  Viviana 
Radcliffe,"  said  the  Earl,  "  weighs  much  in  your  favor ; 
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and  if  you  are  disposed  freely  to  declare  all  you  know  of 
the  conspiracy,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  King  may 
extend  his  mercy  towards  you." 

"  I  do  not  desire  it,  my  lord,"  she  replied.  "  In  surren- 
dering myself,  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  satisfy  the 
laws  I  have  outraged.  I  do  not  seek  to  defend  myself, 
but  I  desire  to  offer  an  explanation  to  your  lordship. 
Circumstances,  which  it  is  needless  to  detail,  drew  me 
into  connection  with  the  conspirators,  and  I  became  un- 
willingly the  depositary  of  their  dark  design." 

"  You  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  in  not  reveal- 
ing it,"  remarked  the  Earl. 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  she  rejoined ;  "  but  this,  I  take 
heaven  to  witness,  is  the  extent  of  my  criminality.  I  held 
the  project  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  used  every 
argument  I  was  mistress  of  to  induce  its  contrivers  to 
abandon  it." 

"  If  such  were  the  case,"  demanded  the  Earl,  "  what 
withheld  you  from  disclosing  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  now  confess  what  torture  could  not  wring  from 
me  before,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  restrained  from  the  dis- 
closure by  a  fatal  passion." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  observed  the  Earl,  with  a  sneer. 
«  For  whom  ?  " 

«  For  Guy  Fawkes,"  returned  Viviana. 

"  God's  mercy  !  Guy  Fawkes  ! "  ejaculated  the  Earl's 
companion,  starting  to  his  feet.  And  turning  as  he  spoke, 
and  facing  her,  he  disclosed  heavy  but  not  unintellectual 
features,  now  charged  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
astonishment.     "  Did  you  say  Guy  Fawkes,  mistress  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  King,"  whispered  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  Since  I  know  in  whose  presence  I  stand,  sire,"  replied 
Yiviana,  "  I  will  answer  the  interrogation.  Guy  Fawkes 
was  the  cause  of  my  concealing  my  acquaintance  with 
the  plot.  And  more,  I  will  confess  to  your  Majesty,  that 
much  as  I  abhor  the  design,  if  he  had  not  been  a  con- 
spirator, I  should  never  have  loved  him.  His  somber  and 
enthusiastic  character  first  gave  him  an  interest  in  my 
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eyes,  which,  heightened  by  several  important  services 
which  he  rendered  me,  soon  ripened  into  love.  Linked 
to  his  fortunes,  shrouded  by  the  same  gloomy  cloud  that 
enveloped  him,  and  bound  by  a  chain  from  which  I  could 
not  extricate  myself,  I  gave  him  my  hand.  But  the 
moment  of  our  union  was  the  moment  of  our  separation. 
We  have  not  met  since,  and  shall  meet  no  more,  unless 
to  part  forever." 

"  A  strange  history  ! "  exclaimed  James,  in  a  tone  that 
showed  he  was  not  unmoved  by  the  relation. 

"  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  grant  me  one  boon,"  cried 
Viviana,  falling  at  his  feet.  "  It  is  to  be  allowed  a  single 
interview  with  my  husband — not  for  the  sad  gratification 
of  beholding  him  again — not  for  the  indulgence  of  my 
private  sorrows — but  that  I  may  endeavor  to  awaken  a 
feeling  of  repentance  in  his  breast,  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  his  soul  alive." 

"  My  inclinations  prompt  me  to  grant  the  request,  Salis- 
bury," said  the  King,  irresolutely.  "  There  can  be  no  risk 
in  doing  it — eh  ?  " 

"  Not  under  certain  restrictions,  my  liege,"  replied  the 
Earl. 

"  You  shall  have  your  wish,  then,  mistress,"  said  James, 
"  and  I  trust  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
Your  husband  is  a  hardy  traitor — a  second  Jacques  Cle- 
ment— and  we  never  think  of  him  without  the  floor  shak- 
ing beneath  our  feet,  and  a  horrible  smell  of  gunpowder 
assailing  our  nostrils.  Blessed  be  God  for  our  preserva- 
tion !  But  whom  have  we  here  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to 
Humphrey  Chetham.  "  Another  conspirator  come  to  sur- 
render himself  ?  " 

"  No,  my  liege,"  replied  Chetham  ;  "  I  am  a  loyal  subject 
of  your  Majesty,  and  a  stanch  Protestant." 

"  If  we  may  take  your  word  for  it,  doubtless,"  replied 
the  King,  with  an  incredulous  look.  "  But  how  come  you 
in  this  lady's  company  ?  " 

w  I  will  hide  nothing  from  your  Majesty,"  replied  Chet- 
ham.    "  Long    before   Viviana's   unhappy    acquaintance 
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with  Fawkes — for  such  I  must  ever  consider  it — my  af- 
fections had  been  fixed  upon  her,  and  I  fondly  trusted  she 
would  not  prove  indifferent  to  my  suit.  Even  now,  sire, 
when  all  hope  is  dead  within  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
overcome  my  passion,  but  love  her  as  devotedly  as  ever. 
When,  therefore,  she  desired  my  escort  to  London  to  sur- 
render herself,  I  could  not  refuse  the  request." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  my  liege,"  added  Viviana.  "  I  owe 
Humphrey  Chetham  (for  so  this  gentleman  is  named)  an 
endless  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  not  the  least  of  my  pres- 
ent distresses  is  the  thought  of  the  affliction  I  have  oc- 
casioned him." 

"Dismiss  it  from  your  mind,  then,  Viviana,"  rejoined 
Chetham.  "  It  will  not  mitigate  my  sorrows  to  feel  that 
I  have  added  to  yours." 

"  Your  manner  and  looks  seem  to  give  a  warranty  for 
loyalty,  young  sir,"  said  the  King.  "  But  I  must  have 
some  assurance  of  the  truth  of  your  statement  before  you 
are  set  at  large." 

"  I  am  your  willing  prisoner,  my  liege,"  returned  Chet- 
ham. "  But  I  have  a  letter  for  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
which  may  vouch  perhaps  for  me." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  a  letter  in  the  Earl's  hands, 
who  broke  open  the  seal,  and  hastily  glanced  at  its  con- 
tents. 

"  It  is  from  Doctor  Dee,"  he  said,  "  from  whom,  as  your 
Majesty  is  aware,  we  have  received  much  important  in- 
formation relative  to  this  atrocious  design.  He  answers 
for  this  young  man's  loyalty." 

« I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  King.  "  It  would 
have  been  mortifying  to  be  deceived  by  so  honest  a  physi- 
ognomy." 

"  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  attach  your  signa- 
ture to  this  warrant  for  Viviana  Radcliffe's  committal 
to  the  Tower,"  said  Salisbury,  placing  a  paper  before 
him. 

James  complied,  and  the  Earl  summoned  the  guard. 

"  Have  I  your  Majesty's  permission  to  attend  this  un- 
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fortunate  lady  to  the  fortress  ?  "  cried  Chetham,  prostrat- 
ing himself  before  the  King. 

James  hesitated,  but  glancing  at  the  Earl,  and  reading 
no  objection  in  his  looks,  he  assented. 

Whispering  some  private  instructions  to  the  officer  re- 
specting Chetham,  Salisbury  delivered  the  warrant  to  him. 
Viviana  and  her  companion  were  then  removed  to  a  small 
chamber  adjoining  the  guard-room,  where  they  remained 
for  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
officer  again  appeared,  and  conducted  them  to  the  palace- 
stairs,  where  a  large  wherry  awaited  them,  in  which  they 
embarked. 

James  did  not  remain  long  with  his  councilor,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  retired,  Salisbury  summoned  a  confidential 
attendant,  and  told  him  to  acquaint  Lord  Mounteagle,  who 
was  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  that  he  was  now  able  to 
receive  him.  The  attendant  departed,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  the  nobleman  in  question.  As  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  and  Salisbury  had  satisfied  himself  they  could 
not  be  overheard,  he  observed  to  the  other, 

"  Since  Tresham's  committal  to  the  Tower  yesterday,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant,  stating  that  he 
breathes  nothing  but  revenge  against  yourself  and  me, 
and  threatens  to  betray  us,  if  he  is  not  released.  It  will 
not  do  to  let  him  be  examined  by  the  Council ;  for  though 
we  can  throw  utter  discredit  on  his  statement,  it  may  be 
prejudicial  to  my  future  designs." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  But  how  do 
you  propose  to  silence  him  ? " 

"  By  poison,"  returned  Salisbury.  "  There  is  a  trusty 
fellow  in  the  Tower,  a  jailer  named  Ipgreve,  who  will  ad- 
minister it  to  him.  Here  is  the  powder,"  he  added,  un- 
locking a  coffer,  and  taking  out  a  small  packet;  "it  was 
given  me  by  its  compounder,  Doctor  Dee.  It  is  the  same, 
I  am  assured,  as  the  celebrated  Italian  poison  prepared 
by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  ;  is  without  scent  or  taste ; 
and  destroys  its  victim  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its 
effects." 
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"  I  must  take  heed  how  I  offend  your  lordship,"  ob- 
served Mounteagle. 

"Nay,"  rejoined  Salisbury,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "it  is 
for  traitors  like  Tresham,  not  true  men  like  you,  to  fear 
me." 

"  I  understand  the  distinction,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  I  must  entrust  the  entire  management  of  this  affair 
to  you,"  pursued  Salisbury. 

"  To  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mounteagle.  "  Tresham  is  my 
brother-in-law.     I  can  take  no  part  in  his  murder." 

"  If  he  lives,  you  are  ruined,"  rejoined  Salisbury,  coldly. 
"  You  must  sacrifice  him  or  yourself.  But  I  see  you  are 
reasonable.  Take  this  powder,  and  proceed  to  the  Tower. 
See  Ipgreve  alone,  and  instruct  him  to  drug  Tresham's 
wine  with  it.  A  hundred  marks  shall  be  his  reward 
when  the  deed  is  done." 

"  My  soul  revolts  from  the  deed,"  said  Mounteagle,  as 
he  took  the  packet.  "  Is  there  no  other  way  of  silencing 
him?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Salisbury,  sternly.  "  His 
blood  be  upon  his  own  head." 

With  this,  Mounteagle  took  his  departure. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PARTING  OF  VIVIANA  AXD  HUMPHREY  CHETHAM. 

Humphrey  Chetham  was  so  oppressed  by  the  idea  of 
parting  with  Viviana,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  single  word 
during  their  transit  to  the  Tower.  Passing  beneath  the 
gloomy  archway  of  Traitors'  Gate,  they  mounted  the  fatal 
steps,  and  were  conducted  to  the  guard-room  near  the 
By- ward  Tower.  The  officer  then  despatched  one  of  the 
warders  to  inform  the  lieutenant  of  Viviana's  arrival, 
and  telling  Humphrey  Chetham  he  would  allow  him  a 
few  minutes  to  take  leave  of  her,  considerately  withdrew, 
and  left  them  alone  together. 

"  Oh  !  Viviana  ! "  exclaimed  Chetham,  unable  to  re- 
press his  grief,  "  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  you  here.  If  you 
repent  the  step  you  have  taken,  and  desire  freedom,  say 
so,  and  I  will  use  every  effort  to  liberate  you.  I  have 
been  successful  once,  and  may  be  so  again." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  devotion,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  profound  gratitude ;  "  but  you  have  rendered  rne  the 
last  service  I  shall  ever  require  of  you.  I  deeply  deplore 
the  misery  I  have  occasioned  you,  and  regret  my  inabil- 
ity to  requite  your  attachment  as  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
quited. My  last  prayers  shall  be  for  your  happiness ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  meet  with  some  being  worthy  of 
you,  and  who  will  make  amends  for  my  insensibility." 

"Be  not  deceived,  Viviana,"  replied  Chetham,  in  a 
broken  voice ;  "  I  shall  never  love  again.  Your  image 
is  too  deeply  imprinted  upon  my  heart  ever  to  be  ef- 
faced." 

"  Time  may  work  a  change,"  she  rejoined  ;  "  though  I 
ought  not  to  say  so,  for  I  feel  it  would  work  none  in  me. 
Suffer  me  to  give  you  one  piece  of  counsel.    Devote  your- 
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self  resolutely  to  the  business  of  life,  and  you  will  speed- 
ily regain  your  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  will  follow  your  instructions  implicitly,"  replied 
Chetham  ;  "  but  have  little  hope  of  the  result  you  prom- 
ise me." 

"Let  the  effort  be  made,"  she  rejoined; — "and  now 
promise  me  to  quit  London  to-morrow.  Return  to  your 
native  town,  employ  yourself  in  your  former  occupations  ; 
and  strive  not  to  think  of  the  past,  except  as  a  troubled 
dream  from  which  you  have  fortunately  awakened.  Do 
not  let  us  prolong  our  parting,  or  your  resolution  may 
waver.     Farewell !  " 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  and  he 
pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips. 

"  Farewell,  Viviana ! "  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  un- 
utterable anguish.  "May  Heaven  support  you  in  your 
trials !  " 

"  One  of  them  I  am  now  enduring,"  she  replied,  in 
a  broken  voice.  "  Farewell  forever,  and  may  all  good 
angels  bless  you  !  " 

At  this  moment,  the  officer  appeared,  and  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  lieutenant,  told  Chetham  that  his 
time  had  expired.  Without  hazarding  another  look  at 
Viviana,  the  young  merchant  tore  himself  away,  and  fol- 
lowed the  officer  out  of  the  Tower. 

Obedient  to  Viviana's  last  request,  he  quitted  London 
on  the  following  day,  and  acting  upon  her  advice,  devoted 
himself  on  his  return  to  Manchester  sedulously  to  his 
mercantile  pursuits.  His  perseverance  and  integrity 
were  crowned  with  entire  success,  and  he  became  in  due 
season  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  the  town.  But  the 
blighting  of  his  early  affections  tinged  his  whole  life,  and 
gave  a  melancholy  to  his  thoughts  and  an  austerity  to 
his  manner  originally  foreign  to  them.  True  to  his 
promise,  he  died  unmarried.  His  long  and  worthy  ca- 
reer was  marked  by  actions  of  the  greatest  benevolence. 
In  proportion  as  his  means  increased,  his  charities  were 
extended,  and  he  truly  became  a  "  father  to  the  fatherless 
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and  the  destitute."  To  him  the  town  of  Manchester  is 
indebted  for  the  noble  library  and  hospital  bearing  his 
name;  and  for  these  admirable  institutions  by  which 
they  so  largely  benefit,  his  memory  must  ever  be  held  in 
veneration  by  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN    DUNGEON. 

Regarding  Viviana  with  a  smile  of  savage  satisfaction, 
Sir  William  Waad  commanded  Jasper  Ipgreve,  who  ac- 
companied him,  to  convey  her  to  one  of  the  subterranean 
dungeons  below  the  Devereux  Tower. 

"  She  cannot  escape  thence  without  your  connivance," 
he  said  ;  "  and  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  her  safe  cus- 
tody with  your  life." 

"  If  she  escapes  again,  your  worship  shall  hang  me  in 
her  stead,"  rejoined  Ipgreve. 

"  My  instructions  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  state  that 
it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  she  be  allowed  a  short  in- 
terview with  Guy  Fawkes,"  said  the  lieutenant,  in  a  low 
tone.     "  Let  her  be  taken  to  his  cell  to-morrow." 

The  jailer  bowed,  and  motioning  the  guard  to  follow 
him  with  Viviana,  he  led  the  way  along  the  inner  ward 
till  he  arrived  at  a  small  strong  door  in  the  wall  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  which  he  unlocked, 
and  descended  into  a  low  cavernous-looking  vault.  Strik- 
ing a  light,  and  setting  fire  to  a  torch,  he  then  led  the 
way  along  a  narrow  gloomy  passage,  which  brought  them 
to  a  circular  chamber,  from  which  other  passages  diverged, 
and  selecting  one  of  them,  threaded  it  till  he  came  to  the 
door  of  a  cell. 

"  Here  is  your  dungeon,"  he  said  to  Viviana,  as  he 
drew  back  the  heavy  bolts,  and  disclosed  a  small  cham- 
ber, about  four  feet  wide  and  six  long,  in  which  there  was 
a  pallet.     "  My  dame  will  attend  you  soon." 

With  this,  he  lighted  a  lamp,  and  departing  with  the 
guard,  barred  the  door  outside.  Viviana  shuddered  as 
she  surveyed  the  narrow  dungeon  in  which  she  was 
placed.     Roof,  walls,  and  floor  were  of  stone;  and  the 
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aspect  of  the  place  was  so  dismal  and  tomb-like,  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  buried  alive.  Some  hours  elapsed  be- 
fore Dame  Ipgreve  made  her  appearance.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  Ruth,  who  burst  into  tears  on  beholding 
Viviana.  The  jailer's  wife  had  brought  a  few  blankets 
and  other  necessaries  with  her,  together  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  jug  of  water.  While  disposing  the  blankets 
on  the  couch,  she  never  ceased  upbraiding  Viviana  for 
her  former  flight.  Poor  Ruth,  who  was  compelled  to 
assist  her  mother,  endeavored  by  her  gestures  and  looks 
to  convey  to  the  unfortunate  captive  that  she  was  as 
much  devoted  to  her  as  ever.  Their  task  completed,  the 
old  woman  withdrew,  and  her  daughter,  casting  a  deeply- 
commiserating  look  at  Viviana,  followed  her,  and  the  door 
was  barred  without. 

Determined  not  to  yield  to  despondency,  Viviana  knelt 
down,  and  addressed  herself  to  Heaven ;  and,  comforted 
by  her  prayers,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  sank  into  a 
peaceful  slumber.  She  was  awakened  by  hearing  the 
bolts  of  her  cell  withdrawn,  and  the  next  moment  Ruth 
stood  before  her. 

"  I  fear  you  have  exposed  yourself  to  great  risk  in 
thus  visiting  me,"  said  Viviana,  tenderly  embracing 
her. 

"  I  would  expose  myself  to  any  risk  for  you,  sweet 
lady,"  replied  Ruth.  "  But,  oh !  why  do  I  see  you  here 
again?  The  chief  support  of  Guy  Fawkes  during  his 
sufferings  has  been  the  thought  that  you  were  at  liberty." 

"  I  surrendered  myself  in  the  hope  of  beholding  him 
again,"  rejoined  Viviana. 

"  You  have  given  a  fond,  but  fatal  proof  of  your  affec- 
tion," returned  Ruth.  "  The  knowledge  that  you  are  a 
captive  will  afflict  him  more  than  all  the  torments  he 
has  endured." 

"  "What  torments  has  he  endured,  Ruth  ?  "  inquired 
Viviana  with  a  look  of  anguish. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  them,"  replied  the  jailer's 
daughter.     "They  are  too  dreadful  to  relate.     When  you 
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behold  his  shattered  frame  and  altered  looks,  you  will 
comprehend  what  he  has  undergone." 

"  Alas ! "  exclaimed  Viviana,  bursting  into  tears,  "  1 
almost  fear  to  behold  him." 

"  You  must  prepare  for  a  fearful  shock,"  returned 
Ruth.  "  And  now,  madam,  I  must  take  my  leave.  I  will 
endeavor  to  see  you  again  to-morrow,  but  dare  not  promise 
to  do  so.  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  visit  you  now, 
but  that  my  father  is  engaged  with  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  With  Lord  Mounteagle !  "  cried  Viviana.  "  Upon 
what  business  ? 

"  Upon  a  foul  business,"  rejoined  Ruth.  "  No  less  than 
the  destruction  of  Mr.  Tresham,  who  is  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  Lord  Mounteagle  came  to  the  Well  Tower 
this  evening,  and  I  accidentally  overheard  him  propose 
to  my  father  to  administer  poison  to  the  person  I  have 
named." 

"  I  do  not  pity  their  victim,"  returned  Viviana.  "  He 
is  a  double-dyed  traitor,  and  will  meet  with  the  fate  he 
deserves." 

"  Farewell,  madam,"  said  Ruth.  "  If  I  do  not  see  you 
again,  you  will  know  that  you  have  one  friend  in  this 
fortress  who  deeply  sympathizes  with  your  afflictions." 

So  saying,  she  withdrew,  and  Viviana  heard  the  bolts 
slipped  gently  into  their  sockets. 

Vainly,  after  Ruth's  visit,  did  she  try  to  compose  her- 
self. Sleep  fled  her  eyes,  and  she  was  haunted  all  night 
by  the  image  of  Fawkes,  haggard  and  shattered  by  tor- 
ture, as  he  had  been  described  by  the  jailer's  daughter. 
Day  and  night  were  the  same  to  her,  and  she  could  only 
compute  progress  of  the  time  by  her  own  feelings,  judg- 
ing by  which,  she  supposed  it  to  be  late  in  the  day 
when  she  was  again  visited.  The  bolts  of  her  cell  being 
withdrawn,  two  men  clad  in  long  black  gowns,  and  hav- 
ing hoods  drawn  over  their  faces,  entered  it.  They  were 
followed  by  Ipgreve ;  and  Viviana,  concluding  she  was 
about  to  be  led  to  the  torture,  endeavored  to  string 
herself  to  its  endurance.    Though  he  guessed  what  was 
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passing  in  her  breast,  Jasper  Ipgreve  did  not  care  to  un- 
deceive her,  but  motioning  the  hooded  officials  to  follow 
him  with  her,  quitted  the  cell.  Seizing  each  a  hand, 
the  attendants  led  her  after  him  along  a  number  of 
intricate  passages,  until  he  stopped  before  the  door  of  a 
cell,  which  he  opened. 

"  Be  brief  in  what  you  have  to  say,"  he  cried,  thrusting 
her  fonvard.     "  I  shall  not  allow  you  much  time." 

Viviana  no  sooner  set  foot  in  the  cell  than  she  felt  in 
whose  presence  she  stood.  On  a  stool  at  the  further  end 
of  the  narrow  chamber  with  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
a  cloak  wrapped  around  his  limbs,  sat  Fawkes.  A  small 
iron  lamp,  suspended  by  a  rusty  chain  from  the  ceiling, 
served  to  illumine  his  ghastly  features.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  ground  on  her  entrance,  and,  recognizing 
her,  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  Raising  himself  by  a  great 
effort,  he  opened  his  arms,  and  she  rushed  into  them. 
For  some  moments,  both  continued  silent.  Grief  took 
away  their  utterance  ;  but  at  length,  Guy  Fawkes  spoke. 

"My  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  sufficiently  full," 
he  said.  "This  alone  was  wanting  to  make  it  over- 
flow." 

"  I  fear  you  will  blame  me,"  she  replied,  "when  you 
learn  that  I  have  voluntarily  surrendered  myself." 

Guy  Fawkes  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  doing  so,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  so,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  will  forgive  me 
when  you  know  my  motive.  I  came  here  to  urge  you  to 
repentance.  Oh !  if  you  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again 
hereafter — if  you  hope  that  we  shall  inherit  joys  which 
will  requite  us  for  all  our  troubles,  you  will  employ  the 
brief  time  left  you  on  earth  in  imploring  forgiveness  for 
your  evil  intentions." 

"  Having  had  no  evil  intentions,"  replied  Fawkes, 
coldly,  "  I  have  no  pardon  to  ask." 

"  The  Tempter  who  led  you  into  the  commission  of  sin 
under  the  semblance  of  righteousness,  puts  these  thoughts 
into  your  heart,"  replied  Viviana.     "  You  have  escaped 
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the  commission  of  an  offense  which  must  have  deprived 
you  of  the  jo37s  of  heaven,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  But 
if  you  remain  impenitent,  I  shall  tremble  for  your 
salvation." 

"My  account  will  soon  be  settled  with  my  Maker," 
rejoined  Fawkes;  "and  he  will  punish  or  reward  me 
according  to  my  deserts.  I  have  acted  according  to  my 
conscience,  and  can  never  repent  that  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  righteous  design." 

"  But  do  you  not  now  see  that  you  were  mistaken," 
returned  Viviana, — "  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  sword 
which  you  raised  against  others  has  been  turned  against 
yourself, — and  that  the  Great  Power  whom  you  serve  and 
worship  has  declared  himself  against  you  ?  " 

"  You  seek  in  vain  to  move  me,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I 
am  as  insensible  to  your  arguments  as  to  the  tortures  of 
my  enemies." 

"  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  your  soul !  "  she  re- 
joined. 

"  Look  at  me,  Viviana,"  cried  Fawkes,  "  and  behold  the 
wreck  I  am.  What  has  supported  me  amid  my  tortures 
— in  this  dungeon — in  the  presence  of  my  relentless  foes  ? 
— what,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  rightly  ? 
And  what  will  support  me  on  the  scaffold  except  the 
same  conviction?  If  you  love  me,  do  not  seek  to  shake 
my  faith !  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  thus.  You  cannot  do 
so.  Rest  satisfied  we  shall  meet  again.  Everything 
assures  me  of  it.  Wretched  as  I  appear  in  this  solitary 
cell,  I  am  not  wholly  miserable,  because  I  am  buoyed  up 
by  the  certainty  that  my  actions  are  approved  by 
Heaven." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  delusion,  since  it  is 
productive  of  happiness  to  you,"  replied  Viviana.  "  But 
if  my  earnest,  heartfelt  prayers  can  conduce  to  your  sal- 
vation, they  shall  not  be  wanting." 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened  by 
Jasper  Ipgreve,  who  stepped  towards  her,  and  seized  her 
roughly  by  the  hand. 
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"  Your  time  has  expired,  mistress,"  he  said ;  "  you  must 
come  with  me." 

"  A  minute  longer,"  implored  Fawkes. 

"  Not  a  second,"  replied  Ipgreve. 

«  Shall  we  not  meet  again ? "  cried  Viviana,  distractedly. 

"  Ay,  the  day  before  your  execution,"  rejoined  Ipgreve. 
"I  have  good  news  for  you,"  he  added,  pausing  for  a 
moment,  and  addressing  Fawkes.  "  Mr.  Tresham,  who  I 
told  you  has  been  brought  to  the  Tower,  has  been  taken 
suddenly  and  dangerously  ill." 

"  If  the  traitor  perishes  before  me,  I  shall  die  content," 
observed  Fawkes. 

"  Then  rest  assured  of  it,"  said  Viviana.  "  The  task  of 
vengeance  is  already  fulfilled." 

She  was  then  forced  away  by  Ipgreve,  and  delivered  by 
him  to  the  hooded  officials  outside,  who  hurried  her  back 
to  her  dungeon. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    TRAITOR   BETRAYED. 

Lord  Mounteagle  arrived  at  the  Tower  shortly  after 
Viviana,  and  repairing  at  once  to  the  lieutenant's  lodgings, 
}  had  a  brief  conference  with  him,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  a  secret  order  to  deliver  to  Jasper  Ipgreve,  from 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  touching  the  conspirators.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waad  would  have  summoned  the  jailer ;  but  Mount- 
eagle  preferred  visiting  him  at  the  Well  Tower,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  thither. 

He  found  Ipgreve  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  tell- 
ing him  he  desired  a  moment's  private  speech  with  him, 
the  jailer  dismissed  them.  Suspecting  that  the  new- 
comer's errand  related  in  some  way  to  Viviana,  Ruth 
contrived  to  place  herself  in  such  a  situation  that  she 
could  overhear  what  passed.  A  moment's  scrutiny  of 
Jasper's  villainous  countenance  satisfied  Mounteagle  that 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  not  mistaken  in  his  man ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  supposed  they  were  alone,  he  unhesitatingly 
opened  his  plan  to  him.  As  he  expected,  Jasper  exhibited 
no  reluctance  to  undertake  it ;  and,  after  some  further 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  put  it  in  execution  without 
delay. 

"  The  sooner  Mr.  Treshara  is  silenced  the  better,"  said 
Jasper  ;  "  for  he  threatens  to  make  disclosures  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  will  bring  some  noble  persons,"  with  a  significant 
look  at  Mounteagle,  "  into  trouble." 

"Where  is  he  confined?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  In  the  Beauchamp  Tower,"  replied  Ipgreve. 

« I  will  visit  him  at  once,"  said  Mounteagle  ;  "  and  when 
I  have  conferred  with  him,  will  call  for  wine.  Bring  two 
goblets,  and  in  that  which  you  give  to  Tresham  place  this 
powder." 
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Ipgreve  nodded  assent,  and  with  a  grim  smile  took  the 
packet.  Shortly  after  this,  they  quitted  the  Well  Tower 
together,  and  passing  under  the  archway  of  the  Bloody 
Tower,  crossed  the  green,  and  entered  the  fortification 
in  which  the  traitor  was  confined.  Tresham  was  treated 
with  far  greater  consideration  than  the  other  conspira- 
tors, being  allowed  the  use  of  the  large  room  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  which  was  seldom  al- 
lotted to  any  persons  except  those  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. When  they  entered,  he  was  pacing  to  and 
fro  within  his  chamber  in  great  agitation ;  but  he  im- 
mediately stopped  on  seeing  Mounteagle,  and  rushed 
towards  him. 

"  You  bring  me  my  liberation  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  effect  it  at  present,"  returned  the 
other.  "  But  make  yourself  perfectly  easy.  Your  con- 
finement will  not  be  of  long  duration." 

"  I  will  not  be  trifled  with,"  cried  Tresham,  furiously. 
"  If  I  am  examined  by  the  Council,  look  to  yourselves. 
As  I  hope  for  salvation,  the  truth  shall  out." 

"  Leave  us,"  said  Mounteagle,  with  a  significant  look  at 
the  jailer,  who  quitted  the  chamber. 

"  Hark  'e  Mounteagle,"  said  Tresham,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  "  I  have  been  your  tool  thus  far.  But  if  you 
propose  to  lead  me  blindfold  to  the  scaffold,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  You  think  that  you  have  me  safe 
within  these  walls  ;  that  my  voice  cannot  be  heard  ;  and 
that  I  cannot  betray  you.  But  you  are  deceived — fearfully 
deceived,  as  you  will  find.  I  have  your  letters — the  Earl 
of  Salisbury's  letters,  proving  that  you  were  botli  aware 
of  the  plot — and  that  you  employed  me  to  watch  its  pr<  ig- 
ress,  and  report  it  to  you.  I  have  also  letters  from 
Doctor  Dee,  the  warden  of  Manchester,  detailing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conspiracy,  and  containing  descrip- 
tions of  the  persons  of  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  which  I 
showed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. — These  letters  an-  now 
in  my  possession,  and  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  Council, 
if  I  am  not  released." 
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"  Deliver  them  to  me,  and  I  swear  to  you,  you  shall  be 
set  free,"  said  Mounteagle. 

"  I  will  not  trust  you,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  Liberate 
me,  and  they  are  yours.  But  I  will  not  rob  myself  of 
vengeance.  I  will  confound  you  and  the  false  Earl  of 
Salisbury." 

"  You  wrong  us  both  by  your  unjust  suspicions,"  said 
Mounteagle. 

"  Wrong  you  !  "  echoed  Tresham,  contemptuously. 
"Where  is  my  promised  reward?  Why  am  I  in  this 
dungeon  ?  Why  am  I  treated  like  a  traitor  ?  If  you 
meant  me  fairly,  I  should  not  be  here,  but  like  yourself 
at  liberty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  King's  favor. 
But  you  have  duped  me,  villain,  and  shall  rue  it.  If  I 
am  led  to  the  scaffold,  it  shall  be  in  your  company." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  rejoined  Mounteagle,  calmly. 
"Appearances,  I  own,  are  against  us.  But  circumstances 
render  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury should  appear  to  act  against  you.  You  have  been 
charged  by  Guy  Fawkes,  when  under  the  torture,  of  be- 
ing a  confederate  in  the  design,  and  your  arrest  could  not 
be  avoided.  I  am  come  hither  to  give  you  a  solemn  assur- 
ance that  no  harm  shall  befall  you,  but  that  you  shall  be 
delivered  from  your  thraldom  in  a  few  days — perhaps  in 
a  few  hours." 

"  You  have  no  further  design  against  me,"  said  Tres- 
ham, suspiciously. 

"  What  motive  could  I  have  in  coming  hither,  except 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest  ?  "  rejoined  Mounteagle. 

"  And  I  shall  receive  my  reward  ?  "  demanded  Tresham. 

"  You  will  receive  your  reward,"  returned  Mounteagle, 
with  significant  emphasis.  "  I  swear  it.  So  make  your- 
self easy." 

"  If  I  thought  I  might  trust  you,  I  should  not  heed  my 
imprisonment,  irksome  though  it  be,"  rejoined  Tres- 
ham. 

"It  cannot  be  avoided,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
stated,"  replied  Mounteagle.     "  But  come,  no  more  de- 
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spoudency.  All  will  be  well  with  you  speedily.  Let  us 
drown  care  in  a  bumper.  What  ho !  jailer,"  he  added, 
opening  the  door,  "  a  cup  of  wine  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes,  Ipgreve  made  his  appearance,  bearing 
two  goblets  filled  with  wine  on  a  salver,  one  of  which  he 
presented  to  Mounteagle,  and  the  other  to  Tresbam. 

"  Here  is  to  your  speedy  deliverance  from  captivity !  " 
said  Mounteagle,  draining  the  goblet.  "  You  will  not 
refuse  that  pledge,  Tresham  ?  " 

"  Of  a  surety  not,"  replied  the  other.  "  To  my  speedy 
deliverance ! " 

And  he  emptied  the  cup,  while  Mounteagle  and  the 
jailer  exchanged  significant  glances. 

"  And  now,  having  fully  discharged  my  errand,  I  must 
bid  you  farewell,"  said  Mounteagle. 

"  You  will  not  forget  your  promise  ? "  observed 
Tresham. 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  other.  "  A  week  hence, 
and  you  will  make  no  complaint  against  me. — Are  you 
sure  you  did  not  give  me  the  wrong  goblet  ?  "  he  added 
to  Ipgreve,  as  they  descended  the  spiral  staircase. 

"Quite  sure,  my  lord,"  returned  the  jailer,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

Mounteagle  immediately  quitted  the  Tower,  and  hasten- 
ing to  Whitehall,  sought  out  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
whom  he  related  what  he  had  done.  The  Earl  compli- 
mented him  on  his  skilful  management  of  the  matter ; 
and  congratulating  each  other  upon  having  got  rid  of  a 
dangerous  and  now  useless  instrument,  they  separated. 

On  the  following  day,  Tresham  was  seized  'with  a 
sudden  illness,  and  making  known  his  symptoms  to 
Ipgreve,  the  chirurgeon  who  attended  the  prison  was  sent 
for,  and  on  seeing  him,  pronounced  him  dangerously  ill, 
though  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
order. Every  hour  the  sick  man  grew  worse,  and  lie  was 
torn  with  racking  pains.  Connecting  his  Budden  seizure 
with  the  visit  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  an  idea  of  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him,  and  he  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  the 
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chirurgeon,  charging  Jasper  Ipgreve  with  being  accessory 
to  the  deed.  The  jailer  stoutly  denied  the  accusation, 
and  charged  the  prisoner  in  his  turn  with  making  a  mali- 
cious statement  to  bring  him  into  discredit. 

"  I  will  soon  test  the  truth  of  his  assertion,"  observed 
the  chirurgeon,  taking  a  small  flat  piece  of  the  purest 
gold  from  his  doublet.     "  Place  this  in  your  mouth." 

Tresham  obeyed,  and  Ipgreve  watched  the  experiment 
with  gloomy  curiosity. 

"  You  are  a  dead  man,"  said  the  chirurgeon  to  Tres- 
ham, as  he  drew  forth  the  piece  of  gold,  and  perceived  that 
it  was  slightly  tarnished.  "  Poison  has  been  administered 
to  you." 

"  Is  there  no  remedy — no  counter-poison  ?  "  demanded 
Tresham,  eagerly. 

The  chirurgeon  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  let  the  lieutenant  be  summoned,"  said  Tresham ; 
"I  have  an  important  confession  to  make  to  him.  I 
charge  this  man,"  pointing  to  the  jailer,  "  with  giving 
poisoned  wine  to  me.    Do  you  hear  what  I  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  chirurgeon. 

"But  he  will  never  reveal  it,"  said  Ipgreve,  with  great 
unconcern.  "  I  have  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury for  what  I  have  done." 

"  What ! "  cried  Tresham,  "  can  murder  be  committed 
here  with  impunity  ?  " 

"  You  have  to  thank  your  own  indiscretion  for  what 
has  happened,"  rejoined  Ipgreve.  "  Had  you  kept  a  close 
tongue  in  your  head,  you  would  have  been  safe." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  me  ?  "  cried  the  miser- 
able man,  with  an  imploring  look  at  the  chirurgeon. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  the  person  appealed  to. 
"I  would  advise  you  to  recommend  your  soul  to  God." 

"  Will  you  not  inform  the  lieutenant  that  I  desire  to 
speak  with  him  ?  "  demanded  Tresham. 

The  chirurgeon  glanced  at  Ipgreve,  and  receiving  a  sign 
from  him,  gave  a  promise  to  that  effect. 

They  then  quitted  the  cell  together,  leaving  Tresham 
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in  a  state  of  indescribable  agony,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  chirurgeon  returned,  and 
informed  him  that  the  lieutenant  refused  to  visit  him,  or 
to  hear  his  confession,  and  wholly  discredited  the  fact  of 
his  being  poisoned. 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  your  papers,  if  you  choose  to 
commit  them  to  me,"  he  said,  "  and  will  lay  them  before 
the  Council." 

"  No,"  replied  Tresham ;  "  while  life  remains  to  me  I 
will  never  part  with  them." 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  mixture  which,  though  it  cannot 
heal  you,  will,  at  least,  allay  your  sufferings,"  said  the 
chirurgeon. 

"  I  will  not  take  it,"  groaned  Tresham.  "  I  distrust  you 
as  much  as  the  others." 

"  I  will  leave  it  with  you,  at  all  events,"  rejoined  the 
chirurgeon,  setting  down  the  phial. 

The  noise  of  the  bolts  shot  into  their  sockets  sounded 
to  Tresham  as  if  his  tomb  were  closed  upon  him,  and  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  He  would  have  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself,  and  accelerated  his  own  end,  but  he 
wanted  courage  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  pace  backwards 
and  forwards  across  his  chamber  as  long  as  his  strength 
lasted.  He  was  about  to  throw  himself  on  the  couch, 
from  which  he  never  expected  to  rise  again,  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  phial.  "  What  if  it  should  be  poison  !  "  he 
said,  "  it  will  end  my  sufferings  the  sooner." 

And  placing  it  to  his  lips,  he  swallowed  its  contents. 
As  the  chirurgeon  had  foretold,  it  alleviated  his  sufferings, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  bed  he  sank  into  a  troubled 
slumber,  during  which  he  dreamed  that  Catesby  appeared 
to  him  with  a  vengeful  countenance,  and  tried  to  drag 
him  into  a  fathomless  abyss  that  yawned  beneath  their 
feet.  Shrieking  with  agony,  he  awoke,  and  found  two 
persons  standing  by  his  couch.  One  of  them  was  the 
jailer,  and  the  other  appeared,  from  hia  garb,  to  be  a 
priest ;  but  a  hood  was  drawn  over  his  head  so  as  to  con- 
ceal his  features. 
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"  Are  you  come  to  witness  my  dying  pangs,  or  to  finish 
me  ?  "  demanded  Tresham  of  the  jailer. 

"  I  am  come  for  neither  purpose,"  replied  Ipgreve  ;  "  I 
pity  your  condition,  and  have  brought  you  a  priest  of  your 
own  faith,  who,  like  yourself,  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
I  will  leave  him  with  you,  but  he  cannot  remain  long,  so 
make  the  most  of  your  time."  And  with  these  words  he 
retired. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  supposed  priest,  who  spoke  in 
feeble  and  faltering  accents,  desired  to  hear  Tresham's 
confession,  and  having  listened  to  it,  gave  him  absolution. 
The  wretched  man  then  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small 
packet,  and  offered  it  to  the  confessor,  who  eagerly  re- 
ceived it. 

"  This  contains  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy  and 
Lord  Mounteagle,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,"  he  said. 
"  I  pray  you  lay  them  before  the  Privy  Council." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,"  replied  the  confessor. 

And  reciting  the  prayer  for  one  in  extremis  over  the 
dying  man,  he  departed. 

"  I  have  obtained  the  letters  from  him,"  said  Mount- 
eagle,  throwing  back  his  hood  as  he  quitted  the  chamber, 
and  addressing  the  jailer.  "  And  now  you  need  give  your- 
self no  further  concern  about  him,  he  will  be  dead  before 
morning." 

Jasper  Ipgreve  locked  the  door  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Well  Tower.  When  he  returned,  he 
found  Mounteagle's  words  had  come  to  pass.  Tresham 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  quite  dead — his  collapsed  frame 
and  distorted  countenance  showing  the  agonies  in  which 
he  must  have  expired. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TKIAL. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  been  delayed 
in  order  that  full  evidence  might  be  procured  against 
them,  was,  at  length,  appointed  to  take  place  in  West- 
minster Hall,  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  January,  1606.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  eight  surviving  confeder- 
ates (Garnet  and  Oldcorne  being  at  this  time  secreted  at 
Hendlip)  were  conveyed  in  two  large  covered  wherries 
from  the  fortress  to  the  place  of  trial.  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather, — it  was  snowing  heavily,  and  the 
river  was  covered  with  sheets  of  ice, — they  were  attended 
by  a  vast  number  of  boats  filled  with  persons  anxious  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  them.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  in 
which  the  actors  in  the  conspiracy  were  held  by  the 
populace,  that,  not  content  with  menaces  and  execrations, 
many  of  these  persons  hurled  missiles  against  the  wherries, 
and  would  have  proceeded  to  further  violence  if  they  had 
not  been  restrained  by  the  pikemen.  When  the  prisoners 
landed,  a  tremendous  and  fearful  shout  was  raised  by  the 
mob  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  guard  to  protect  them  from 
injury.  Two  lines  of  soldiers,  with  calivers  on  their 
shoulders,  were  drawn  out  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall,  and  between  them  the  con- 
spirators marched. 

The  melancholy  procession  was  headed  by  Sir  William 
Waad,  who  was  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  and 
six  halberdiers.  Then  came  the  executioner,  carrying  the 
gleaming  implement  of  death  with  its  edge  turned  from 
the  prisoners.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Evcrard  Digby, 
whose  noble  figure  and  handsome  countenance  excited 
much  sympathy   among  the  beholders,   and    Ambrose 
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Rookwood.  Next  came  the  two  Winters,  both  of  whom 
appeared  greatly  dejected.  Next,  John  Grant  and  Robert 
Bates, — Catesby's  servant,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Holbeach.    And  lastly,  Keyes  and  Fawkes. 

Bitterly  and  justly  incensed  as  were  the  multitude 
against  the  conspirators,  their  feelings  underwent  some 
change  as  they  beheld  the  haggard  countenance  and 
shattered  frame  of  Guy  Fawkes.  It  was  soon  understood 
that  he  was  the  individual  who  had  been  found  in  the 
vault  near  the  Parliament  House,  with  the  touchwood 
and  matches  in  his  belt  ready  to  fire  the  train ;  and  the 
greatest  curiosity  was  exhibited  to  see  him. 

Just  as  the  foremost  of  the  conspirators  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Hall,  a  terrific  yell,  resembling  nothing 
human,  except  the  roar  of  a  thousand  tigers  thirsting  for 
blood,  was  uttered  by  the  mob,  and  a  tremendous  but 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  break  through  the  lines 
of  the  guard  Never  before  had  so  large  an  assemblage 
been  collected  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of  the  space  ex- 
tending on  one  hand  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  gates 
of  Whitehall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Abbey,  was  filled 
with  spectators ;  and  every  roof,  window,  and  buttress 
was  occupied.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  Hall  less 
crowded.  Not  an  inch  of  room  was  unoccupied ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  complained  in  Parliament,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  had  been  so  pressed  and  incommoded, 
that  they  could  not  hear  what  was  said  at  the  arraignment. 

The  conspirators  were  first  conveyed  to  the  court  of 
the  Star- Chamber,  where  they  remained  till  the  Lords 
Commissioners  had  arrived,  and  taken  their  seats.  The 
commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Steward  of  the 
Household ;  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Master  of  the  Horse ; 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Master  of  the  Ordnance ;  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  Warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports  ;  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  ;  Sir  John  Popham, 
Lord  Chief  Justice ;  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Walmisley  and 
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Sir  Peter  Warburton,  Knights,  and  both  Justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

Summoned  by  an  usher,  the  conspirators  were  con- 
ducted to  a  platform  covered  with  black  cloth,  which  had 
been  erected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall.  A  murmur  of 
indignation,  vainly  sought  to  be  repressed  by  the  grave 
looks  of  the  Commissioners,  burst  from  the  immense 
assemblage,  as  they  one  by  one  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
platform.  Guy  Fawkes  was  the  last  to  mount,  and  his 
appearance  was  followed  by  a  deep  groan.  Supporting 
himself  against  the  rail  of  the  scaffold,  he  surveyed  the 
assemblage  with  a  stern  and  undaunted  look.  As  he 
gazed  around,  he  could  not  help  marveling  at  the  vast 
multitude  before  him.  The  whole  of  the  peers  and  all 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  present, 
while  in  a  box  on  the  left,  though  screened  by  a  lattice, 
sat  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry  ;  and  in  another  on  the 
right,  and  protected  in  the  same  way,  the  King  and  his 
courtiers. 

Silence  being  peremptorily  commanded,  the  indictment 
was  read,  wherein  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  blow  up  the  King  and  the  peers  with  gunpow- 
der, and  with  attempting  to  incite  the  Papists,  and  other 
persons,  to  open  rebellion ;  to  which  all  the  conspirators, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  those  who  heard  them,  and 
were  aware  that  they  had  subscribed  their  confessions, 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

"How,  sir!"  cried  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  a  stern 
tone  to  Fawkes.  "  With  what  face  can  you  pretend  to 
deny  the  indictment,  when  you  were  actually  taken  in  the 
cellar  with  the  powder,  and  have  already  confessed  your 
treasonable  intent  ions?" 

"I  do  not  mean  to  deny  what  I  have  confessed,  my 
lord,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  But  this  indictment  contains 
many  matters  which  I  neither  can  nor  will  countenance 
by  assent  or  silence.     And  I  therefore  deny  it." 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  "  Let  the 
trial  proceed." 
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The  indictment  being  opened  by  Sir  Edward  Philips, 
sergeant-at-law,  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the 
attorney-general,  who  in  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  speech, 
which  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  assem- 
blage, expatiated  upon  the  monstrous  nature  of  the  plot, 
which  he  characterized  as  "  the  greatest  treason  that  ever 
was  plotted  in  England,  and  against  the  greatest  king 
that  ever  reigned  in  England ;  "  and  after  narrating  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  concluded  by  desir- 
ing that  the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  should  be  openly 
read.  This  done,  the  jury  were  ordered  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  retire,  and  the  injunction  being  obeyed, 
they  almost  instantly  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

A  deep,  dread  silence  then  prevailed  throughout  the 
Hall,  and  every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  conspirators,  all 
of  whom  maintained  a  composed  demeanor.  They  were 
then  questioned  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  whether  they 
had  anything  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not 
be  pronounced  against  them. 

"  All  I  have  to  crave  of  your  lordships,"  said  Thomas 
Winter,  "  is,  that  being  the  chief  offender  of  the  two,  I 
may  die  for  my  brother  and  myself." 

"  And  I  ask  only  that  my  brother's  request  may  not  be 
granted,"  said  Robert  Winter.  "  If  he  is  condemned,  I  do 
not  desire  to  live." 

"I  have  nothing  to  solicit — not  even  pardon,"  said 
Keyes,  carelessly.  "  My  fortunes  were  always  desperate, 
and  are  better  now  than  they  have  ever  been." 

"  I  desire  mercy,"  said  Rookwood,  "  not  from  any  fear 
of  death,  but  because  so  shameful  an  ending  will  leave  a 
perpetual  stain  upon  my  name  and  blood.  I  humbly  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  King,  and  pray  him  to  imitate  our  Su- 
preme Judge,  who  sometimes  punishes  corporally,  but  not 
mortally." 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  intended  but  never 
effected,"  said  John  Grant,  "and  solicit  forgiveness  on 
that  plea." 

"  My  crime  has  been  fidelity  to  my  master,"  said  Bates. 
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"  If  the  King  will  let  me  live,  I  will  serve  him  as  faith- 
fully as  I  did  Mr.  Catesby." 

"I  would  not  utter  a  word,"  said  Fawkes,  looking 
sternly  round  ;  "  if  I  did  not  fear  my  silence  might  be  mis- 
interpreted. I  would  not  accept  a  pardon  if  it  were 
offered  me.  I  regard  the  project  as  a  glorious  one,  and 
only  lament  its  failure." 

"  Silence  the  vile  traitor,"  said  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
rising. 

And  as  he  spoke  two  halberdiers  sprang  up  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold,  and  placing  themselves  on  either  side  of 
Fawkes,  prepared  to  gag  him. 

"  I  have  done,"  he  said,  contemptuously  regarding 
them. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save  this,"  said  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  bowing  to  the  judges.  "  If  any  of  your  lordships 
will  tell  me  you  forgive  me,  I  shall  go  more  cheerfully  to 
the  scaffold." 

"Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir  Everard,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  returning  his  reverence,  "  as  we  do." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship,"  replied  Digby. 

Sentence  was  then  passed  upon  the  prisoners  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  and  they  were  removed  from  the 
platform. 

As  they  issued  from  the  Hall,  and  it  became  known  to 
the  assemblage  without  that  they  were  condemned,  a 
shout  of  fierce  exultation  rent  the  air,  and  they  were  so 
violently  assailed  on  all  sides,  that  they  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  wherries.  The  guard,  however, 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  accomplishing  their  embarkation, 
and  they  were  conveyed  back  in  safety  to  the  Tower. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  FAWKES  AND  VIVIANA. 

Up  to  this  time,  Viviana  had  not  been  allowed  an- 
other interview  with  Guy  Fawkes.  She  was  twice  inter- 
rogated by  the  Privy-Council,  but  having  confessed  all 
she  knew  of  the  conspiracy,  excepting  what  might  im- 
plicate Garnet  and  Oldcorne,  neither  of  whom  she  was 
aware  had  been  apprehended,  she  was  not  again  sub- 
jected to  the  torture.  Her  health,  however,  rapidly  sank 
under  her  confinement,  and  she  was  soon  reduced  to 
such  an  extreme  state  of  debility  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  bed.  The  chirurgeon  having  been  called  in 
by  Dame  Ipgreve  to  attend  her,  reported  her  condition  to 
Sir  William  Waad,  who  directed  that  every  means  should 
be  adopted  for  her  restoration,  and  that  Ruth  Ipgreve 
should  remain  in  constant  attendance  upon  her. 

Ascertaining  all  particulars  relative  to  Guy  Fawkes 
from  the  jailer's  daughter,  it  was  a  sad  satisfaction  to 
Viviana  to  learn  that  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  devotion, 
and  appeared  completely  resigned  to  his  fate.  It  had 
been  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  purpose  to  bring  Viviana  to 
trial  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
but  the  chirurgeon  reporting  that  her  removal  at  this 
juncture  would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  he 
was  compelled  to  defer  it. 

When  the  result  of  the  trial  was  made  known  to 
Viviana  by  Ruth,  though  she  had  anticipated  the  condem- 
nation of  Guy  Fawkes,  she  swooned  away,  and  on  her 
recovery,  observed  to  Ruth,  who  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
her  looks,  "  I  feel  I  am  going  fast.  I  should  wish  to  see 
my  husband  once  more  before  I  die." 

"I  fear  it  is  impossible,  madam,"  replied  Ruth;  "but 
I  will  try  to  accomplish  it." 
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"  Do  so,"  rejoined  Viviana ;  "  and  my  blessing  shall 
rest  ever  on  your  head." 

"  Have  you  any  valuables  ?  "  inquired  Ruth.  "  My  heart 
bleeds  to  make  the  demand  at  such  a  moment.  But  it 
is  the  only  way  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  avaricious 
nature  of  my  father." 

"  I  have  nothing  but  this  golden  crucifix,"  said  Viviana ; 
"  and  I  meant  to  give  it  to  you." 

"  It  will  be  better  employed  in  this  way,"  rejoined  Ruth, 
taking  it  from  her. 

Quitting  the  cell,  she  hurried  to  the  "Well  Tower,  and 
found  her  father,  who  had  just  returned  from  locking  up 
the  conspirators  in  their  different  dungeons,  sitting  down 
to  his  evening  meal. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  wench  ? "  he  cried, 
staring  at  her.  "  You  look  quite  distracted.  Is  Viviana 
Radcliffe  dead  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  she  is  dying." 

"If  that  is  the  case  I  must  go  to  her  directly,"  ob- 
served Dame  Ipgreve.  "She  may  have  some  valuable 
about  her  which  I  must  secure." 

"You  will  be  disappointed,  mother,"  rejoined  Ruth, 
with  a  look  of  irrepressible  disgust.  "  She  has  nothing 
valuable  left  but  this  golden  crucifix,  which  she  has  sent 
to  my  father,  on  condition  of  his  allowing  Guy  Fawkes  to 
see  her  before  she  dies." 

"  Give  it  me,  wench,"  cried  Jasper  Ipgreve  ;  "  and  let 
her  die  in  peace." 

"  She  will  not  die  in  peace  unless  she  sees  him,"  replied 
Ruth.  "  Nor  shall  you  have  it,  if  you  do  not  comply  with 
her  request." 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  her  father,  "  do  you  dare " 

"  Think  not  to  terrify  me,  father,"  interrupted  Ruth  ; 
"  I  am  resolute  in  this.  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  seizing  his 
arm,  and  fixing  a  look  upon  him  that  seemed  to  pierce  his 
soul, — "hear  me,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  her  mother ;  "  she  shall  see  him,  or  I  will  de- 
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nounce  you  as  the  murderer  of  Tresharu.  Now  will  you 
comply  ?  " 

"  Give  me  the  cross,"  said  Ipgreve. 

"  Not  till  you  have  earned  it,"  replied  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  rejoined ;  "  if  it  must  be,  it  must. 
But  I  may  get  into  trouble  in  the  matter.  I  must  con- 
sult Master  Forsett,  the  gentleman  jailer,  who  has  the 
charge  of  Guy  Fawkes,  before  I  dare  take  him  to  her  cell." 

"  Consult  whom  you  please,"  rejoined  Ruth,  im- 
patiently ;  "  but  lose  no  time,  or  you  will  be  too  late." 

Muttering  imprecations  on  his  daughter,  Ipgreve  left 
the  Well  Tower,  and  Ruth  hurried  back  to  Viviana, 
whom  she  found  anxiously  expecting  her,  and  related  to 
her  what  she  had  done. 

"  Oh,  that  I  may  hold  out  till  he  comes ! "  cried 
Viviana  ;  "  but  my  strength  is  failing  fast." 

Ruth  endeavored  to  comfort  her ;  but  she  was  un- 
equal to  the  effort,  and  bursting  into  tears,  knelt  down, 
and  wept  upon  the  pillow  beside  her.  Half  an  hour  had 
now  elapsed.  It  seemed  an  age  to  the  poor  sufferers,  and 
still  the  jailer  came  not,  and  even  Ruth  had  given  up  all 
hope,  when  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the  passage  ;  the 
door  was  opened ;  and  Guy  Fawkes  appeared,  attended 
by  Ipgreve  and  Forsett. 

"  We  will  not  interrupt  your  parting,"  said  Forsett, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  touch  of  humanity  in  his  composi- 
tion. And  beckoning  to  Ruth  to  follow  him,  he  quitted 
the  cell  with  Ipgreve. 

Guy  Fawkes,  meanwhile,  had  approached  the  couch, 
and  gazed  with  an  expression  of  intense  anguish  at 
Viviana.  She  returned  his  glance  with  a  look  of  the  ut- 
most affection,  and  clasped  his  hand  between  her  thin 
fingers. 

"  I  am  now  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,"  sue 
said  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  and  I  entreat  you  earnestly,  as 
you  hope  to  insure  our  meeting  hereafter,  to  employ  the 
few  days  left  you  insincere  and  hearty  repentance.  You 
have  sinned — sinned  deeply,  but  not  beyond  the  power 
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of  redemption.  Let  me  feel  that  I  have  saved  you,  and 
my  last  moments  will  be  happy.  Oh !  by  the  love  I 
have  borne  you — by  the  pangs  I  have  endured  for  you — 
by  the  death  I  am  now  dying  for  you — let  me  implore 
you  not  to  lose  one  moment,  but  to  supplicate  a  merciful 
Providence  to  pardon  your  offense." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  in  broken  accents. 
"  You  have  opened  my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  I  sincerely 
repent  it." 

"  Saved !  saved !  "  cried  Viviana,  raising  herself  in  the 
bed.  Opening  her  arms,  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  ; 
and  for  a  few  moments  they  mingled  their  tears  to- 
gether. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  sinking  backwards,  "  kneel  by 
me — pray  for  forgiveness — pray  audibly,  and  I  will  join 
in  your  prayer." 

Guy  Fawkes  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  addressed  the 
most  earnest  supplications  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness. 
For  a  while  he  heard  Viviana's  gentle  accents  accompany 
him.  They  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  they 
totally  ceased.  Filled  with  a  dreadful  apprehension,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  An  angelic  smile  illumined  her  counte- 
nance ;  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  him  for  one  moment — it 
then  grew  dim  and  dimmer,  until  it  was  extinguished. 

Guy  Fawkes  uttered  a  cry  of  the  wildest  despair,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  Alarmed  by  the  sound,  Forsett  and 
Ipgreve,  who  were  standing  outside,  rushed  into  the  cell, 
and  instantly  raised  him.  But  he  was  now  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  and  for  the  moment  seemed  endowed  with 
all  his  former  strength.  Striving  to  break  from  them, 
he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  piercing  anguish,  "  You 
shall  not  tear  me  from  her !  I  will  die  with  her  !  Let 
me  go,  I  say,  or  I  will  dash  out  my  brains  against  these 
flinty  walls,  and  balk  you  of  your  prey." 

But  his  struggles  were  in  vain.  They  held  him  fast, 
and  calling  for  further  assistance,  conveyed  him  to  his 
cell,  where,  fearing  he  might  do  some  violence  to  him- 
self, they  placed  him  in  irons. 
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Ruth  entered  the  cell  as  soon  as  Fawkes  and  the  others 
had  quitted  it,  and  performed  the  last  sad  offices  for  the 
departed.  Alternately  praying  and  weeping,  she  watched 
by  the  body  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Viviana  were 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Green,  and 
the  sole  mourner  was  the  jailer's  daughter. 

"  Peace  be  with  her !  "  cried  Ruth,  as  she  turned  away 
from  the  grave.    "  Her  sorrows  at  last  are  over." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

saint  Paul's  churchyard. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  for  some  time  wholly  inconsolable. 
His  stoical  nature  seemed  completely  subdued,  and  he 
wept  like  an  infant.  By  degrees,  however,  the  violence 
of  his  grief  abated,  and  calling  to  mind  the  last  injunc- 
tions of  her  whose  loss  he  mourned,  he  addressed  himself 
to  prayer,  and  acknowledging  his  guilt,  besought  her 
intercession  with  Heaven  for  his  forgiveness. 

It  will  not  seem  strange,  when  his  superstitious  charac- 
ter is  taken  into  consideration,  that  he  should  fancy  he 
received  an  immediate  proof  that  his  prayers  were  heard. 
To  his  excited  imagination  it  appeared  that  a  soft  un- 
earthly strain  of  music  floated  in  the  air  over  his  head  ; 
that  an  odor  like  that  of  Paradise  filled  his  cell ;  while 
an  invisible  finger  touched  his  brow.  While  in  this  en- 
tranced state,  he  was  utterly  insensible  to  his  present 
miserable  situation,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  foretaste  of 
celestial  happiness.  He  did  not,  however,  desist  from 
prayer,  but  continued  his  supplications  throughout  the 
day. 

On  that  night,  he  was  visited  by  the  lieutenant,  who 
announced  to  him  that  the  execution  of  four  of  the  con- 
spirators was  fixed  for  Thursday  (it  was  then  Tuesday), 
while  his  own  and  that  of  the  three  others  would  not 
take  place  till  the  following  day. 

"  As  you  are  the  greatest  traitor  of  all,  your  execution 
will  be  reserved  to  the  last,"  pursued  Waad.  "  No  part 
of  the  sentence  will  be  omitted.  You  will  be  dragged  to 
Old  Palace  Yard,  over  against  the  scene  of  your  intended 
bloody  and  damnable  action,  at  a  horse's  tail,  and  will  be 
there  turned  off  the  gallows,  and  hanged,  but  not  till  you 
are  dead.    You  will  then  be  emboweled  ;  your  vile  heart, 
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which  conceived  this  atrocious  design,  will  be  ton*  beat- 
ing from  your  breast ;  and  your  quarters  will  be  placed 
on  the  palace  gates  as  an  abhorrent  spectacle  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  a  terrible  proof  of  the  King's  just  venge- 
ance." 

Guy  Fawkes  heard  the  recapitulation  of  his  dreadful 
sentence  unmoved. 

"  The  sole  mercy  I  would  have  craved  of  his  Majesty 
would  have  been  permission  to  die  first !  "  he  said.  "  But 
Heaven's  will  be  done !  I  deserve  my  doom." 

"  What !  is  your  stubborn  nature  at  length  subdued  ?  " 
cried  the  lieutenant  in  surprise.  "  Do  you  repent  of  your 
offense  ?  " 

"  Deeply  and  heartily,"  returned  Fawkes. 

"  Make  the  sole  amends  in  your  power  for  it,  then,  and 
disclose  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  atrocious  design,"  rejoined  Waad. 

"I  confess  myself  guilty,"  replied  Fawkes,  humbly. 
K  But  I  accuse  no  others." 

"  Then  you  die  impenitent,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant, 
"  and  cannot  hope  for  mercy  hereafter." 

Guy  Fawkes  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  the  lieutenant,  darting  a  malignant 
look  at  him,  quitted  the  cell. 

On  the  following  day,  the  whole  of  the  conspirators 
were  taken  to  St.  John's  chapel,  in  the  White  Tower, 
where  a  discourse  was  pronounced  to  them  by  Doctor 
Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  who  enlarged  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  their  offense,  and  exhorted  them  to  repentance. 
The  discourse  over,  they  were  about  to  be  removed,  when 
two  ladies,  clad  in  mourning  habits,  entered  the  chapel. 
These  were  Lady  Digby  and  Mrs.  Rookwood,  and  they 
immediately  flew  to  their  husbands.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators walked  away,  and  averted  their  gaze  from  the 
painful  scene.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  speak, 
Lady  Digby  swooned  away,  and  was  committed  by  her 
husband,  while  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  the  care  of  an 
attendant.    Mrs.  Rookwood,  however,  who  was  a  woman 
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of  high  spirit,  and  great  personal  attractions,  though 
the  latter  were  now  wasted  by  affliction,  maintained  her 
composure,  and  encouraging  her  husband  to  bear  up 
manfully  against  his  situation,  tenderly  embraced  him, 
and  withdrew.  The  conspirators  were  then  taken  back 
to  their  cells. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the  four 
miserable  persons  intended  for  death,  namely,  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  the  elder  Winter,  John  Grant,  and  Bates,  were 
conducted  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  Bates  would  have 
stood  aloof  from  his  superiors ;  but  Sir  Everard  Digby 
took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  towards 
them. 

"No  distinctions  must  be  observed  now,"  he  said. 
"  We  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  thee,  my  poor  fellow,  for 
bringing  thee  into  this  strait." 

"  Think  not  of  me,  worshipful  sir,"  replied  Bates.  "  I 
loved  Mr.  Catesby  so  well,  that  I  would  have  laid  down 
my  life  for  him  at  any  time ;  and  I  now  die  cheerfully  in 
his  cause." 

"  Mr.  Lieutenant,"  said  Robert  Winter  to  Sir  William 
Waad,  who  stood  near  them  with  Forsett  and  Ipgreve, 
"  I  pray  you  commend  me  to  my  brother.  Tell  him  I 
die  in  entire  love  of  him,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  the  de- 
parted to  watch  over  the  living,  I  will  be  with  him  at  his 
last  hour." 

At  this  moment,  a  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  on 
the  green,  and  the  lieutenant  proceeding  to  the  grated 
window,  saw  four  mounted  troopers,  each  having  a  sledge 
and  hurdle  attached  by  ropes  to  his  steed,  drawn  up 
before  the  door.  While  he  was  gazing  at  them,  an  officer 
entered  the  room,  and  informed  him  that  all  was  in 
readiness.  Sir  William  Waad  then  motioned  the  pris- 
oners to  follow  him,  and  they  descended  the  spiral  stair- 
case. 

The  green  was  thronged  with  horse  and  foot  soldiers, 
and  as  the  conspirators  issued  from  the  arched  door  of 
the  fortification,  the  bell  of  Saint  Peter's  chapel  began  to 
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toll.  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  first  bound  to  a  hurdle, 
with  his  face  towards  the  horse,  and  the  others  were 
quickly  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  melancholy 
cavalcade  was  then  put  in  motion.  A  troop  of  horse- 
soldiers  in  their  full  accouterments,  and  with  calivers 
upon  their  shoulders,  rode  first ;  then  came  a  band  of 
halberdiers  on  foot ;  then  the  masked  executioner  mounted 
on  a  led  horse,  then  the  four  prisoners  on  the  hurdles, 
one  after  the  other ;  then  the  lieutenant  on  horseback ; 
while  another  band  of  horse-soldiers,  equipped  like  the 
first,  brought  up  the  rear.  They  were  met  by  the 
Recorder  of  London,  Sir  Henry  Montague,  and  the 
sheriffs,  at  the  gate  of  the  Middle  Tower,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  the  lieutenant,  according  to  custom,  delivered  up 
the  bodies  of  the  prisoners.  After  a  short  delay,  the 
train  again  set  forward,  and  emerging  from  the  Bulwark 
Gate,  proceeded  through  an  enormous  concourse  of  spec- 
tators towards  Tower  Street. 

Aware  that  a  vast  crowd  would  be  assembled  in  the 
city,  and  apprehensive  of  some  popular  tumult,  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  issued  precepts  to  the  aldermen  of  every  ward, 
commanding  them  "to  cause  one  able  and  sufficient 
person,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  every  dwelling-house  in  the  open  street  in  the  way 
that  the  traitors  were  to  be  drawn  towards  the  place 
of  execution,  there  to  remain  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  the  return  of  the  sheriffs."  But  these  were  not  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  made  to  preserve  order.  The 
cavalcade,  it  was  fixed,  was  to  proceed  along  Tower 
Street,  Gracechurch  Street,  Lombard  Street,  Cheapside, 
and  so  on  to  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
the  scaffold  was  erected.  Along  the  whole  road,  on 
either  side,  a  line  of  halberdiers  was  drawn  up,  while  bar- 
riers were  erected  against  the  cross  streets.  Nor  were 
these  precautions  needless.  Such  a  vast  concourse  was 
collected,  that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  strong  armed 
force  could  have  prevented  confusion  and  disorder.  The 
roofs  of  all  the  houses,  the  towers  of  the  churches,  the 
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steps  of  the  crosses,  were  covered  with  spectators,  who 
groaned  and  hooted  as  the  conspirators  passed  by. 

The  scaffold,  as  has  just  been  stated,  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  great  western  entrance  of  the  cathedral.  The 
mighty  valves  of  the  sacred  structure  were  thrown  open, 
and  disclosed  its  columned  aisles  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, as  was  its  roof  and  central  tower.  The  great  bell, 
which  had  begun  to  toll  when  the  melancholy  procession 
came  in  sight,  continued  to  pour  forth  its  lugubrious 
sounds  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial.  The  rolling 
of  muffled  drums  was  likewise  heard  above  the  tumultuous 
murmurs  of  the  impatient  multitude.  The  whole  area 
from  the  cathedral  to  Ludgate  Hill  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators, but  an  open  space  was  kept  clear  in  front  of  the 
scaffold,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  one  by  one  unbound 
from  the  hurdles. 

During  this  awful  pause,  they  had  sufficient  time  to 
note  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  preparations.  At  a  little 
distance  from  them  was  a  large  fire,  on  which  boiled  a 
caldron  of  pitch,  destined  to  receive  their  dismembered 
limbs.  A  tall  gallows,  approached  by  a  double  ladder, 
sprung  from  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  hangman  was 
already  mounted  with  the  rope  in  his  hand.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  was  the  quartering-block,  near  which  stood 
the  masked  executioner  with  a  chopper  in  his  hand,  and 
two  large  sharp  knives  in  his  girdle.  Plis  arms  were  bared 
to  the  shoulder ;  and  a  leathern  apron,  soiled  by  gory 
stains,  and  tied  round  his  waist,  completed  his  butcherly 
appearance.  Straw  was  scattered  upon  the  scaffold  near 
the  block. 

Sir  Everard  Digby  was  the  first  to  receive  the  fatal 
summons.  He  mounted  with  a  firm  footstep,  and  his 
youth,  his  noble  aspect,  and  undaunted  demeanor, 
awakened,  as  before,  the  sympathy  of  the  beholders. 
Looking  round,  he  thus  addressed  the  assemblage  : — 

"  Good  people,  I  am  here  about  to  die,  ye  well  know  for 
what  cause.  Throughout  the  matter,  I  have  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.    They  have  led  me 
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to  undertake  this  enterprise,  which,  in  respect  of  my  relig- 
ion, I  hold  to  be  no  offense,  but  in  respect  of  the  law  a 
heinous  offense,  and  I  therefore  ask  forgiveness  of  God,  of 
the  King,  and  of  the  whole  realm." 

Crossing  himself  devoutly,  he  then  knelt  down,  and  re- 
cited his  prayers  in  Latin,  after  which  he  arose,  and  again 
looking  round,  said  in  an  earnest  voice, 

"  I  desire  the  prayers  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  of  none 
other." 

"  Then  none  will  pray  for  you,"  replied  several  voices 
from  the  crowd. 

Heedless  of  the  retort,  Sir  Everard  surrendered  himself 
to  the  executioner's  assistant,  who  divested  him  of  his 
cloak  and  doublet,  and  unfastened  his  collar.  In  this 
state,  he  mounted  the  ladder,  and  the  hangman  fulfilled 
his  office. 

Robert  Winter  was  next  summoned,  and  ascended  the 
scaffold  with  great  firmness.  Everything  proclaimed  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  had  just  been  enacted.  The  straw 
was  sprinkled  with  blood,  so  was  the  block,  so  were  the 
long  knives  of  the  executioner,  whose  hands  and  arms 
were  dyed  with  the  same  crimson  stain;  while  in  one 
corner  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  basket,  containing  the  dis- 
membered limbs  of  the  late  unfortunate  sufferer.  But 
these  dreadful  sights  produced  no  effect  on  Robert  Win- 
ter. Declining  to  address  the  assemblage,  he  at  once  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  assistant,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
his  friend. 

Grant  was  the  next  to  follow.  Undismayed  as  his  pre- 
decessor, he  looked  round  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  said, — 

"  I  am  about  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and  am 
content  to  die  so.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  our  project 
was  so  far  from  being  sinful,  that  I  rely  entirely  on  my 
merits  in  bearing  a  part  in  it,  as  an  abundant  satisfaction 
and  expiation  for  all  the  sins  I  have  at  other  times  of  my 
life  committed." 

This  speech  was  received  by  a  terrific  yell  from  the 
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multitude.  Wholly  unmoved,  however,  Grant  uttered  a 
few  prayers,  and  then  crossing  himself,  mounted  the  lad- 
der and  was  quickly  despatched.  The  bloody  business 
was  completed  by  the  slaughter  of  Bates,  who  died  as 
resolutely  as  the  others. 

These  executions,  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation, occupied  nearly  an  hour.  The  crowd  then 
separated  to  talk  over  the  sight  they  had  witnessed,  and 
to  keep  holiday  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  rejoic- 
ing that  an  equally-exciting  spectacle  was  in  store  for 
them  on  the  morrow. 
33 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

OLD    PALACE   YARD. 

Guy  Fawkes's  tranquillity  of  mind  did  not  desert  him 
to  the  last.  On  the  contrary,  as  his  term  of  life  drew 
near  its  close,  he  became  more  cheerful  and  resigned  ;  his 
sole  anxiety  being  that  all  should  be  speedily  terminated. 
When  Ipgreve  took  leave  of  him  for  the  night,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  couch  and  soon  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 
His  dreams  were  soothing,  and  he  fancied  that  Viviana 
appeared  to  him  clad  in  robes  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
regarding  him  with  a  smiling  countenance,  promised  that 
the  gates  of  eternal  happiness  would  be  opened  to  him  on 
the  morrow. 

Awaking  about  four  o'clock,  he  passed  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  his  summons  by  the  jailer  in  earnest 
prayer.  At  six  o'clock,  Ipgreve  made  his  appearance, 
lie  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  who  had  prevailed 
on  him  to  allow  her  to  take  leave  of  the  prisoner.  She 
acquainted  Fawkes  with  all  particulars  of  the  interment 
of  Viviana,  to  which  he  listened  with  tearful  interest. 

«  Would  my  remains  might  be  laid  beside  her  1 "  he 
said.     "  But  fate  forbids  it !  " 

♦'Truly,  does  it,"  observed  Ipgreve,  gruffly;  "unless 
you  would  have  her  body  removed  to  the  spikes  of  White- 
hall gates." 

Disregarding  this  brutal  speech,  which  called  a  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  Ruth,  Fawkes  affectionately 
pressed  her  hand,  and  said, 

"  Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers,  and  sometimes 
visit  the  grave  of  Viviana." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  she  replied,  in  accents  half  suffocated 
by  grief. 

Fawkes  then  bade  her  farewell,  and  followed  the  jailer 
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through  various  intricate  passages,  which  brought  them 
to  a  door  opening  upon  one  of  the  lower  chambers  of  the 
Beauchamp  Tower.  Unlocking  it,  Ipgreve  led  the  way 
up  the  circular  staircase,  and  ushered  his  companion  into 
the  large  chamber  where  Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  Thomas 
Winter  were  already  assembled. 

The  morning  was  clear,  but  frosty,  and  bitterly  cold  ; 
and  when  the  lieutenant  appeared,  Rookwood  besought 
him  to  allow  them  a  fire  as  their  last  earthly  indulgence. 
The  request  was  peremptorily  refused.  A  cup  of  hot 
spiced  wine  was,  however,  offered  them,  and  accepted  by 
all  except  Fawkes. 

At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  hurdles 
were  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  fortification,  and  the 
prisoners  bound  to  them.  The  recorder  and  sheriffs  met 
them  at  the  Middle  Tower,  as  they  had  done  the  other 
conspirators,  and  the  cavalcade  set  forth.  The  crowd 
was  even  greater  than  on  the  former  occasion  ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  guard  to 
maintain  order.  Some  little  delay  occurred  at  Ludgate ; 
and  during  this  brief  halt,  Rookwood  heard  a  cry,  and 
looking  up,  perceived  his  wife  at  the  upper  window  of  one 
of  the  habitations,  waving  her  handkerchief  to  him,  and 
cheering  him  by  her  gestures.  He  endeavored  to  answer 
her  by  signs ;  but  his  hands  were  fast  bound,  and  the  next 
moment,  the  cavalcade  moved  on. 

At  Temple  Bar  another  halt  occurred ;  and  as  the  train 
moved  slowly  forward,  an  immense  crowd,  like  a  swollen 
stream,  swept  after  it.  The  two  gates  at  Whitehall,  then 
barring  the  road  to  Westminster,  were  opened  as  the  train 
approached,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  concourse  allowed 
to  pass  through.  The  scaffold,  which  had  been  removed 
from  Saint  Paul's,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Old  Pal- 
ace Yard,  in  front  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Around  it  were 
circled  a  band  of  halberdiers,  outside  whom  stood  a  dense 
throng.  The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey  were 
covered  with  spectators ;  so  was  the  roof  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  the  gallery  over  the  entrance. 
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The  bell  of  the  Abbey  began  to  toll  as  the  train  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and  its  deep  booming 
filled  the  air.  Just  as  the  conspirators  were  released  from 
the  hurdles,  Topcliffe,  who  had  evidently  from  his  dis- 
ordered attire  arrived  from  a  long  journey,  rode  up,  and 
dismounted. 

"  I  am  just  in  time,"  he  cried,  with  an  exulting  glance 
at  the  conspirators ;  "  this  is  not  the  last  execution  I  shall 
witness.  Fathers  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  are  prisoners,  and 
on  their  way  to  London.  I  was  a  long  time  in  unearthing 
the  priestly  foxes,  but  I  succeeded  at  last." 

At  this  moment  an  officer  approached,  and  summoned 
Thomas  Winter  to  mount  the  scaffold.  He  obeyed,  and 
exhibited  no  symptom  of  quailing,  except  that  his  com- 
plexion suddenly  turned  to  a  livid  color.  Being  told  of 
this  by  the  lieutenant,  he  tried  to  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  he  thought  he  saw  his  brother  precede  him  up  the 
steps.  He  made  a  brief  address,  protesting  he  died  a  true 
Catholic,  and  in  that  faith,  notwithstanding  his  offenses, 
hoped  to  be  saved. 

Rookwood  followed  him,  and  indulged  in  a  somewhat 
longer  oration.  "  I  confess  my  offense  to  God,"  he  said, 
"  in  seeking  to  shed  blood,  and  implore  his  mercy.  I  like- 
wise confess  my  offense  to  the  King,  of  whose  majesty  I 
humbly  ask  forgiveness ;  and  I  further  confess  my  offense 
to  the  whole  state,  of  whom  in  general  I  entreat  pardon. 
May  the  Almighty  bless  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all 
their  royal  progeny,  and  grant  them  a  long  and  happy 
reign !  May  He  turn  their  hearts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  so 
that  heresy  may  be  wholly  extirpated  from  the  kingdom ! " 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  was  well  received  by  the 
assemblage,  but  the  latter  was  drowned  in  groans  and 
hootings,  amid  which  Rookwood  was  launched  into 
eternity. 

Keyes  came  next,  and  eyeing  the  assemblage  disdain, 
fully,  went  up  the  ladder,  and  threw  himself  off  with  such 
force  that  he  broke  the  rope,  and  was  instantly  despatched 
by  the  executioner  and  his  assistants. 


"  Help  me  up  the  ladder,"  said  Fawkes, 
afraid  to  die. ' '     Page  5 1 7. 


and  you  will  see  whether  I  am 
Guy  Fawkes 
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Guy  Fawkes  now  alone  remained,  and  he  slowly 
mounted  the  scaffold.  His  foot  slipped  on  the  blood- 
stained boards,  and  he  would  have  fallen,  if  Topcliffe, 
who  stood  near  him,  had  not  caught  his  hand.  A  deep 
silence  prevailed  as  he  looked  around,  and  uttered  the 
following  words  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice : — 

"  I  ask  forgiveness  of  the  King  and  the  state  for  my 
criminal  intention,  and  trust  that  my  death  will  wash  out 
my  offense." 

He  then  crossed  himself  and  knelt  down  to  pray,  after 
which  his  cloak  and  doublet  were  removed  by  the  execu- 
tioner's assistant  and  placed  with  those  of  the  other  con- 
spirators. He  made  an  effort  to  mount  the  ladder,  but 
his  stiffened  limbs  refused  their  office. 

"  Your  courage  fails  you,"  sneered  Topcliffe,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  My  strength  does,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly  regarding 
him.  "  Help  me  up  the  ladder,  and  you  shall  see  whether 
I  am  afraid  to  die." 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  the  executioner  who  stood 
by,  leaning  upon  his  chopper,  tendered  him  his  blood- 
stained hand.  But  Fawkes  rejected  it  with  disgust,  and 
exerting  all  his  strength,  forced  himself  up  the  ladder. 

As  the  hangman  adjusted  the  rope,  he  observed  a  singu- 
lar smile  illumine  the  features  of  his  victim. 

"  You  seem  happy,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  so,"  replied  Fawkes,  earnestly, — "  I  see  the  form 
of  her  I  loved  beckoning  me  to  unfading  happiness." 

With  this,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  sprang  from 
the  ladder.  Before  his  frame  was  exposed  to  the  execu- 
tioner's knife,  life  was  totally  extinct. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LAST  EXECUTION". 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told,  and  that  little  is  of  an 
equally  painful  nature  with  the  tragical  events  just  re- 
lated. 

Fathers  Garnet  and  Oldcorne,  together  with  Mr.  Ab- 
ingdon and  their  servants,  arrived  in  London  on  the  12th 
of  February,  about  a  fornight  after  the  execution  of  the 
other  conspirators.  They  were  first  taken  to  the  Gate- 
house at  Westminster,  and  were  examined  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  Privy-Council 
at  the  Star-Chamber.  Nothing  could  be  elicited  from 
them,  and  Garnet  answered  the  Earl's  interrogatories  with 
infinite  subtlety  and  address.  The  examination  over, 
they  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  Tower. 

Topcliffe  accompanied  them  to  the  stairs.  As  they 
proceeded  thither,  he  called  Garnet's  attention  to  a  ghastly 
object  stuck  on  a  spike  over  the  palace  gates. 

"  Do  you  recognize  those  features  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Garnet,  shudderingly  averting  his  gaze. 

"I  am  surprised  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  Topcliffe,  "for 
they  were  once  well  known  to  you.  It  is  the  head  of 
Guy  Fawkes.  Of  all  the  conspirators,"  he  added,  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  "  he  was  the  only  one  who  died  truly  peni- 
tent. It  is  reported  that  this  happy  change  was  wrought 
in  him  by  Viviana  Radcliffe." 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  his  soul !  "  muttered  Garnet. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  strange  tale  about  Catesby,"  pursued 
Topcliffe.  "He  was  buried  in  the  garden  at  Holbeach 
with  Percy,  but  an  order  was  sent  down  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  to  have  their  bodies  disinterred  and  quartered. 
When  Catesby's  head  was  severed  from  the  trunk,  to  be 
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set  on  the  gates  of  Warwick,  fresh  blood  spouted  forth, 
as  if  life  were  in  the  veins." 

"  You  do  not  expect  me  to  believe  this  idle  story  ? " 
said  Garnet,  incredulously. 

"  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please,"  returned  Topcliffe, 
angrily. 

On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  Garnet  was  lodged  in  the 
large  chamber  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  allowed  the 
attendance  of  his  servant,  Nicholas  Owen,  while  Oldcorne 
was  equally  well  accommodated  in  the  Constable  Tower. 
This  leniency  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  hoped  to  obtain  disclosures  from  the  two 
Jesuit  priests  which  would  enable  him  to  strike  the  de- 
cisive blow  he  meditated  against  the  Papists.  But  he  was 
unsuccessful.  They  refused  to  make  any  confessions 
which  would  criminate  themselves,  or  implicate  others; 
and  as  none  of  the  conspirators,  not  even  Tresham,  had 
admitted  their  connection  with  the  plot,  it  was  difficult 
to  find  proof  against  them.  Garnet  underwent  daily  ex- 
aminations from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  commission- 
ers, but  he  baffled  all  their  inquiries. 

« If  we  cannot  wring  the  truth  from  you  by  fair  means, 
Mr.  Garnet,"  said  Salisbury,  "  we  must  have  recourse  to 
torture." 

"  Jfinare  ista  pueris"  replied  Garnet,  contemptuously. 

"Leave  these  two  priests  to  me,  my  lord,"  observed 
Sir  William  Waad,  who  was  present  at  the  examination, 
which  took  place  at  the  council-chamber  in  his  lodgings, 
— "  leave  them  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Earl, 
"  and  I  will  engage  to  procure  a  full  confession  from  their 
own  lips,  without  resorting  to  torture." 

"  You  will  render  the  state  an  important  service  by  do- 
ing so,"  replied  Salisbury,  in  the  same  tone.  "I  place 
the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands." 

The  lieutenant  set  to  work  without  loss  of  time.  By 
his  directions,  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  were  removed  from 
their  present  places  of  confinement  to  two  subterranean 
cells  immediately    adjoining    each  other,  but  between 
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■which  a  secret  recess,  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  built  for  the  purpose  it  was  subsequently  put 
to,  existed.  Two  days  after  they  had  been  so  immured, 
Ipgreve,  who  had  received  his  instructions,  loitered  for  a 
moment  in  Oldcorne's  cell,  and  with  affected  hesitation 
informed  him  that  for  a  trifling  reward  he  would  enable 
him  to  hold  unreserved  communication  with  his  fellow- 
prisoner. 

Oldcorne  eagerly  caught  at  the  bait,  but  required  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  jailer  could  make  good  his  words. 
Ipgreve  immediately  proceeded  to  the  side  of  the  cell,  and 
holding  a  lamp  to  the  wall,  showed  him  a  small  iron  knob. 

"Touch  this  spring,"  he  said,  "and  a  stone  will  fall 
from  its  place,  and  enable  you  to  converse  with  Father 
Garnet,  who  is  in  the  next  cell.  But  you  must  take 
care  to  replace  the  stone  when  any  one  approaches." 

Promising  to  observe  the  utmost  caution,  and  totally 
unsuspicious  of  the  deceit  practised  upon  him,  Oldcorne 
gave  Ipgreve  the  reward,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
touched  the  spring,  and  found  it  act  precisely  as  the  jailer 
had  stated. 

Garnet  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  other's  voice, 
and  on  learning  how  the  communication  was  managed 
was  at  first  suspicious  of  some  stratagem,  but  by  degrees 
his  fears  wore  off,  and  he  became  unreserved  in  his  dis- 
course with  his  companion,  discussing  the  fate  of  the 
conspirators,  their  own  share  in  the  plot,  the  probability 
of  their  acquittal,  and  the  best  means  of  baffling  their  ex- 
aminers. All  these  interlocutions  were  overheard  and 
taken  down  by  the  lieutenant  and  two  other  witnesses, 
Forsett  and  Lockerson,  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  were  concealed  in  the  recess.  Having 
obtained  all  the  information  he  desired,  Sir  William  Waad 
laid  his  notes  before  the  Council,  and  their  own  confessions 
being  read  to  the  priests,  they  were  both  greatly  con- 
fused, though  neither  would  admit  their  authenticity. 

Meanwhile,  their  two  servants,  Owen  and  Chambers, 
had  been  repeatedly  examined,  and  refusing  to  confess, 
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were  at  last  suspended  from  a  beam  by  the  thumbs.  But 
this  producing  no  result,  they  were  told  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  would  be  placed  on  the  rack.  Chambers 
then  offered  to  make  a  full  confession,  but  Owen,  continu- 
ing obstinate,  was  conveyed  back  to  his  cell.  Ipgreve 
brought  him  his  food  as  usual  in  the  evening,  and  on  this 
occasion,  it  consisted  of  broth,  and  a  small  allowance  of 
meat.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  jailer  to  bring  with  him 
a  small  blunt-pointed  knife,  with  which  he  allowed  the 
prisoner  to  cut  his  victuals.  Having  got  possession  of 
the  knife,  Owen  tasted  the  broth,  and  complaining  that 
it  was  quite  cold,  he  implored  the  jailer  to  get  it  warmed 
for  him,  as  he  felt  extremely  unwell.  Somewhat  moved 
by  his  entreaties,  and  more  by  his  appearance,  Ipgreve 
complied.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  unfortunate  man 
lying  in  one  corner  of  the  cell,  partially  covered  by  a  heap 
of  straw  which  ordinarily  formed  his  bed. 

"  Here  is  your  broth,"  he  said.  "  Take  it  while  it  is 
hot.     I  shall  give  myself  no  further  trouble  about  you." 

"  It  will  not  be  needed,"  gasped  Owen. 

Alarmed  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Ipgreve  held  the 
light  towards  him,  and  perceived  that  his  face  was  pale 
as  death.  At  the  same  time,  he  remarked  that  the  floor 
was  covered  with  blood.  Instantly  divining  the  truth, 
the  jailer  rushed  towards  the  wretched  man,  and  drag- 
ging away  the  blood-stained  straw,  found  he  had  inflicted 
a  frightful  wound  upon  himself  with  the  knife  which  he 
still  held  in  his  grasp. 

"  Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  you  with  the  weapon !  "  cried 
Ipgreve.  "  But  who  would  have  thought  it  could  inflict 
a  mortal  wound  ?  " 

"Any  weapon  will  serve  him  who  is  resolved  to  die," 
rejoined  Owen.  "  You  cannot  put  me  on  the  rack  now." 
And  with  a  ghastly  expression  of  triumph,  he  expired. 

Soon  after  this,  Oldcorne  and  Abingdon  were  sent  down 
to  Worcester,  where  the  former  was  tried  and  executed. 
Stephen  Littleton  suffered  death  at  the  same  time. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  March,  full  proofs  being  ob- 
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tained  against  him,  Garnet  was  arraigned  of  high  treason 
at  Guildhall.  The  trial,  which  excited  extraordinary  in- 
terest, was  attended  by  the  King,  by  the  most  distin- 
guished personages,  male  and  female,  of  his  court,  and  by 
all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Garnet  conducted  himself 
throughout  his  arraignment,  which  lasted  for  thirteen 
hours,  with  the  same  courage  and  address  which  he  had 
displayed  on  his  examinations  before  the  commissioners. 
But  his  subtlety  availed  him  little.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  condemned. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  for  some  time  de- 
ferred, it  being  hoped  that  a  complete  admission  of  his 
guilt  would  be  obtained  from  him,  together  with  disclo- 
sures relative  to  the  designs  of  the  Jesuit  party.  With 
this  view,  the  examinations  were  still  continued,  but  the 
rigor  with  which  he  had  been  latterly  treated  was  re- 
laxed. A  few  days  before  his  execution,  he  was  visited 
by  several  eminent  Protestant  Divines, — Doctor  Mon- 
tague, Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  Doctor  Neile,  Dean  of 
Westminster  ;  and  Doctor  Overall,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's  ; 
with  whom  he  had  a  long  disputation  on  points  of  faith 
and  other  spiritual  matters. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  Doctor  Overall  re- 
marked, "  I  suppose  you  expect,  Mr.  Garnet,  that  after 
your  death,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  declare  you  a 
martyr  ?  " 

"  I,  a  martyr !  "  exclaimed  Garnet,  sorrowfully.  «  O 
what  a  martyr  I  should  be !  If,  indeed,  I  were  really 
about  to  suffer  death  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had 
never  known  of  this  project,  except  by  means  of  sacra- 
mental confession,  I  might  perhaps  be  accounted  worthy 
the  honor  of  martyrdom,  and  might  deservedly  be  glori- 
fied in  the  opinion  of  our  church.  As  it  is,  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  have  sinned  in  this  respect,  and  deny  not  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  me." 

Satisfied,  at  length,  that  no  further  disclosures  could 
be  obtained  from  him,  the  King  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  on  the  2d  of  May. 
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The  scaffold  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  the  spot  where  Digby  and  the  other  con- 
spirators had  suffered.  A  vast  assemblage  was  collected 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  similar  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  tumult  and  disturbance.  The  unfortu- 
nate man's  torture  was  cruelly  and  unnecessarily  prolonged 
by  a  series  of  questions  proposed  to  him  on  the  scaffold 
by  Doctor  Overall  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  all  of 
which  he  answered  very  collectedly  and  clearly.  He 
maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last.  When  fully  pre- 
pared, he  mounted  the  ladder,  and  thus  addressed  the 
assemblage : — 

"  I  commend  myself  to  all  good  Catholics.  I  grieve  that 
I  have  offended  the  King  by  not  revealing  the  design  en- 
tertained against  him,  and  that  I  did  not  use  more  dili- 
gence in  preventing  the  execution  of  the  plot.  I  com- 
mend myself  most  humbly  to  the  lords  of  his  Majesty's 
council,  and  entreat  them  not  to  judge  too  hardly  by  me. 
I  beseech  all  men  that  Catholics  may  not  fare  the  worse 
for  my  sake,  and  I  exhort  all  Catholics  to  take  care  not 
to  mix  themselves  with  seditious  or  traitorous  designs 
against  the  King's  Majesty,  whom  God  preserve !  " 

Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead  and 
breast,  he  continued : 

"  In  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Sp>iritus    Sancti!    Jesua 

Maria  !  Maria,  mater  gratice  !  mater  misericordim  !    Tu 

me  ab  hoste   protege,  et  horcit  mortis  suscipe !  In  manus 

tuas,  Uomine,  commendo  spiritum  meum,  quia  tu  redimisti 

k\  Domine,  Deus  veritatisP     Again  crossing  himself,  he 

Med, — "Per  crucis  hoc  signum  fugiat p>rocul  omne  ma- 
lignum  !     Infige  crucem  tuam,  Domine,  in  corde  meo  /  " 

And  with  this  last  pathetic  ejaculation  he  threw  him- 
self from  the  ladder. 

Garnet  obtained,  after  death,  the  distinction  he  had  dis- 
claimed while  living.  Tie  was  enrolled,  together  with 
Oldcorne,  among  the  list  of  Catholic  martyrs.  Several 
miracles  are  affirmed  by  the  Jesuits  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  his  behalf.     Father  More  relates  that  on  tha 
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lawn  at  Hendlip,  where  he  and  Oldcorne  last  set  foot,  "  & 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  species  of  grass  sprang  up 
into  the  exact  shape  of  an  imperial  crown,  and  remained 
for  a  long  time  without  being  trodden  down  by  the  feet 
of  passengers,  or  eaten  up  by  the  cattle."  It  was  further 
asserted  that  a  spring  of  oil  burst  forth  at  the  west  end  of 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  precise  spot  where  he  suf- 
fered. But  the  most  singular  prodigy  is  that  recounted 
by  Endsemon  Joannes,  who  affirms  that  in  a  straw  which 
had  been  sprinkled  with  Garnet's  blood,  a  human  coun- 
tenance, strangely  resembling  that  of  the  martyr,  was  dis- 
covered. This  legend  of  the  Miraculous  Straw,  having 
received  many  embellishments  as  it  traveled  abroad, 
obtained  universal  credence,  and  was  conceived  to  fully 
establish  Garnet's  innocence. 

Anne  Vaux,  the  Jesuit's  devoted  friend,  retired  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Brooksby,  to  a  nunnery  in  Flanders, 
where  she  ended  her  days. 

So  terminated  the  memorable  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Gunpowder  Treason,  for  deliverance  from  which  our 
church  still  offers  thanksgivings,  and  in  remembrance 
of  which,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  discovery,  fagots 
are  collected  and  bonfires  lighted  to  consume  the  effigy 
of  the  arch-conspirator,  Guy  Fawkes. 

THE  END. 
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